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PRE RPA CE 


HE Christian experience is deeper, richer, 
more varied, than is supposed by some 

and taught by others. It is deeper than we 
should imagine if we listened only to those who 
reduce it to the superficial acceptance of a creed ; 
it is richer than appears from the dry and barren 
summary with which some thinkers are content ; 
and it is far too varied to be exhausted by any 
single type or group of types. But this book | 
has for its immediate aim neither to praise the 
Christian religion nor to make converts. It seeks 
to describe in as scientific a spirit as possible 
what after all is a fair object for cool reflec- 
tion. . Although religion appeals to the feelings, 
and is therefore a proper field for the orator, 
there is an advantage also in words which speak 
of nothing more than what we are. The use of 
the plain truth ought not to be the last compli- 
ment which men pay to their faith, Such an 
investigation will not be unprofitable for the 
study of mind generally. The emotions, and 
again, poetic invention and genius, are not very 
well understood as yet, even by the professed 
students of the mind. Perhaps as we approach 
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these problems from a new standpoint, we may 
see them in a clearer light. 

The reader who finds the opening chapters 
somewhat hard to follow, is advised to postpone 
them and to begin with the fourth chapter, in 
which the different forms of conversion are dis- 
cussed and to proceed from that point to the end. 
He will then be better placed for the somewhat 
unfamiliar considerations with which, in the first 
three chapters, I have tried to plumb some of the 
soul’s recesses, Truth is not all on the surface 
even in religion. 

In the twelfth chapter, I have tried amongst 
other things to describe the practice of the good 
man in speaking the truth. Throughout I have 
assumed that a lie of whatever degree is a vice. 
And yet I find that there are at least three cases in 
which even good men sometimes tell lies (p. 276). 
In Judaea of old, a poet said hastily, though 
perhaps quite truly, that all men were liars; so 
too it seems that in a modern state, all citizens 
are indirectly accomplices in deceit (p. 277). It 
is better surely to confess the deep-rooted dis- 
order of human society, and our own inex- 
tricable responsibility for it, than to pretend that 
truth is entirely attained in daily practice. Here 
I seem to light upon the reason why foreigners 
charge us with hypocrisy as our national failing. 
Englishmen are perhaps more straightforward 
than other nations, But we are apt to blind 
ourselves to the real nature of the compromises 
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with principle to which we are driven not less 
than others. To tell lies is not the greatest 
sin; the hypocrite not only tells lies, but seeks 
to hide his sin from himself, his fellows, and his 
God. 


SHERWOOD RISE, NOTTINGHAM 
February 1900 
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ON THE METHOD OF THE INQUIRY 


Purpose of the book—Difficulties of topic—Choice of sources— 
Method—Value for psychology—Philosophy of religion— 
Theology. 


T is the purpose of this essay to describe the ° 
Christian life, as far as possible, in the terms, 
and with the methods, of psychology. At the ' 
same time, this task is not undertaken with the — 
idea that the Christian life rests upon an illusion 
which it is the business of the psychologist to 
dispel. Such an idea can only arise in the mind 
of one who entirely misunderstands the principles 
of method. Each study has its appropriate 
subject matter and its corresponding standard 
of validity; and confusion arises when the 
standard of one science is applied within the 
field of another science. 

Yet there is a point of contact between the 
spheres of the religious life and of psychological 
study, to which attention must be drawn before 
we go any further. Psychology always attempts 
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to seize upon the genuine character of each ex- 
perience, as distinguished from the colour which 
may be put upon it, either by the subject of the 
experience, or by others. And in the religious life 
there is a frequent and pressing danger of putting 
a colour upon experiences, of playing a part. 
This indeed was the emphatic opinion of the 
founder of the Christian religion. Hypocrisy, He 
said, spreads through the life of professedly re- 
ligious persons, like leaven through meal. But 
this hypocrisy is not necessarily a conscious one. 
The fanatic is an unconscious hypocrite. We are 
on the way to the cure of this failing when we 
lay hold upon what is undoubtedly real, and discard 
what is merely appearance. 

. Hence it is that, amidst the immeasurable 
| quantity of religious literature, there is but little 
which is truly available for our investigation. For 
nearly all religious literature has the intention of 
edifying, of leading men outside themselves to 
something higher. And there would seem to be 
an inevitable conflict between this intention and 
the attitude of an impartial observer. If you 
describe things as in your opinion they ought - 
to be, you will probably, nay, almost certainly, 
fail to lay due emphasis on every aspect of 
things as they are. And that which holds good 
of the outer world, also holds of the inner life ; 
the idealist who looks for the best, or the worst, 
of outer things, is under a severe temptation to 
alter the perspective of the spiritual experience. 
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Hence there are very few sermons, amid all the 
multitude that have been at any time delivered, 
which sincerely reveal the soul of the preacher, 
as it is in the sight of the Eternal. It may 
be replied, that it is the special business of 
sermons to comfort and console; but that is just 
the reason—perhaps the necessary reason—why 
we cannot make use of them now. Yet there 
have been preachers who have made the interior 
life the key by which to unlock the hearts of 
their audiences; who having been sincere with 
themselves first of all, have then spoken as men 
to men. But this can only be done in the 
language of the soul, a dialect which each must 
construct for himself, piecing together an alphabet 
from his own heartstrings. 

A similar reason will prevent us from finding 
much help in ecclesiastical history, and in the 
biographies of religious persons. Either we have, 
instead of the plain fact, “an exaggerated and un- 
natural panegyric,” or a moral is hung upon every 
possible peg. But to use Goethe’s trenchant 
phrase, God is not like the inn-keeper who 
presents his reckoning every Saturday. Hence 
ecclesiastical histories are only available so far 
as they contain contemporary documents and 
sources, letters and speeches. One of the finest 
portraits of Athanasius is limned in the pages 
of Gibbon, and St Bernard is perhaps best 
presented in the work of another avowedly non- 
Christian writer, Cotter Morison. The reason 
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is not far to seek: Gibbon and Cotter Morison 
could write with their eye upon the object. They 
were not distracted by the wish to turn their 
heroes to spiritual profit. For the student can- 
not remain content with the method of the 
partisan religious historian. There is nothing 
which is not spoilt by touching up, and biography 
perhaps suffers as much as anything. Heart 
speaks to heart, as the motto runs of one, who 
‘under compulsion bared his very soul to the 
world. And so I repeat without further apology 
that sermons and ecclesiastical histories and the 
biographies of religious persons do not, as a rule, 
unveil completely the soul of a Christian. 

Where then is this kind of truth to be sought? 
It is to be sought at the fountain head, in those 
journals and autobiographies and letters which 
are the vehicles of an original and living ex- 
| perience, and not merely the reflections of Scrip- 
ture and Creed, repeated in an alien medium. 
The field is not so large as we might expect, 
and the comparatively few authorities to which 
reference will be made in these pages, form a 
considerable proportion of the material which is 
available for our purpose. 

But the appeal which we shall continually make 
to the individual experience involves a certain 
divergence from the ordinary procedure of the 
psychologist, or rather an extension of it, an 
application of it, to a special subject-matter. The 
modifications which we shall be compelled to 
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make can only become clear as the topic we are 
studying is developed. Tertullian, in his book 
Upon the Soul, claims to “free common opinions 
from the subtleties of thinkers by referring them 
to sacred literature.” Paraphrasing this, we may , 
say that we shall not limit the religious experience 
by the canons of psychology, but rather, on the | 
contrary, we shall extend the latter to take in this | 
special subject. 

For we shall find reason to hold that the 
common rule of advancing from the familiar and 
accessible fact to that which is less known, is not 
applicable here. We shall, perhaps, be in im- 
mediate contact with the real all the way, but 
the later stages of our journey will be not less, 
but more, of a revelation than the earlier ones. 
Hence the part of experience which is held in 
common possession, is not necessarily a clue to 
the specific experiences of the religious life. 

How, then, is the comparative method to be 
applied if the religious experience is unique? 
How are we to rise from the isolation of the } 
solitary experience to the objective character | 
required by scientific method? The distinction 
between the higher reaches of the religious ex- 
periences and the common experience, does not 
take away the likeness to be traced in the lives 
that sometimes have reached that higher level. 
There are strong analogies between careers as ) 
diverse in circumstance as those of Paul and | 
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Augustine, and Bunyan, and Wesley and Newman. 
‘We shall try to get at the meaning of these 
‘analogies by setting them in their proper context, 
or, as the same idea may be put, in their proper 
universe." Here we meet with a form of fallacy 
which is exceedingly frequent, not only in the study 
of the religious life but in psychology generally. 
The nature of an experience is determined, not 
only by its own form, but by that of its accompani- 
ments. At least this would seem to hold good 
of all higher experiences. Hence it might even 
be said that an experience formally the same, is 
differenced in different persons by what goes with 
it. And, in particular, it may be said that, apart 
from the universe to which it belongs, the single 
religious experience in itself is meaningless. We 
cannot, therefore, be content with a mere enumera- 
tion of isolated states as an account of the religious 
life. We must view its various elements in their 
inter-connection, and in their relations within a 
systematic unity, that is to say, within the sphere 
of the religious ideal. 

Now it is to be noticed that this ideal is only 
pointed at—not realised—-in each successive 
moment of the religious experience. The ideal 
is like a word of which the successive experiences 
are ithe’ letters. “It is| the peculiarity)of) the 
human mind that it cannot take an object in, 
which is submitted to it, simply and integrally. 


1 A universe denotes the sphere of meaning within which an idea 
holds good. 
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It conceives by means of definition or description ; 
whole objects do not create in the intellect whole 
ideas, but are, to use a mathematical phrase, 
thrown into series, into a number of statements, 
strengthening, interpreting, correcting each other, 
and with more or less exactness approximating 
as they accumulate to a perfect image.” ? 

But, further, not only is the religious ideal 
incapable of being presented fully in a single 
experience ; it is only partially realised in the 
complete course of the individual life. Only in 
the religious society as an organic whole can 
it be displayed. Hence the religious ideal is 
specialised in the lives of individuals in such a 
way that they bring out its meaning through 
their union within the Church. If each man 
‘may be said in his life to spell out a word, the 
complete sentence in which religious thought is 
expressed may be said to be uttered by the re- 
ligious society. There is a suggestive parable of 
this in the legend which describes the origin of 
the Apostles’ Creed. It is said that the twelve 
apostles being assembled together, made in suc- 
cession the declarations which, taken together, 
form the creed, as though a single mind was 
unable to be the organ of the complete Christian 
thought. 

We are at once brought up by the objection 
that the experiences of the apostolic age may not 
be compared with those of later times: it is main- 


Newman, Zssay on Development, 94. 
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tained, for example, that the visions of St Paul 
stand on quite a different footing from those of 
St Teresa It may indeed turn out that the 
visions of St Paul are of a different character from 
those of the Spanish saint, but if that is the case, 
and the difference is a thoroughgoing one, we 
ought surely be able to detect the fact for our- 
selves. Again, to take another example, the room 
where the apostles were gathered together at 
Pentecost, is said to have been shaken in a 
mysterious way. I seem to myself to understand 
this fact better when I read in George Fox’s 
Journal that at Mansfield “the house seemed to 
be shaken. Some of the professors said it was 
now as in the days of the apostles, when the 
house was shaken where they were.” And the 
suggestion of “the professors” is a very likely 
one. It is very easy to say that Fox was in 


error and that the house was not shaken, but Fox 


— 


was there and the critics were not. At any rate, 
George Fox believed that the building was shaken, 
and from our present point of view, this is enough. 

The distinction, then, that is sometimes drawn 
between the miraculous character of apostolic times, 
and the non-miraculous character of later times, 
breaks down. We must not be frightened from 
meeting the truth face to face by any artificial 


limits of what is possible. The study of the 
religious experience extends our estimate of the 


powers of the human mind. 


1 Herrmann, Communion with God, E. Trans., 223, 224. 
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We shall not be prevented, therefore, from em-— 
ploying the comparative method within the limits 
laid down. Not only so, we shall be content with 
a merely subjective view of evidence. It is out- 
side the plan of this essay to seek a proof of those 
external events which, whether exactly described 
or not, have no immediate bearing upon the inner 
life. It is the business of the historian to determine 
the objective truth of a narrative ; the student of ' 
the mind regards belief in an event as equivalent to 
the event itself, for the purposes of some inquiries, — 
and this seems to be an inquiry of such a kind. | 
And, on the other hand, the historian is bound to 
take account of beliefs, although they are without 
support in immediate fact. Still more is he bound 
to take account of beliefs which, in themselves, 
carry a certain presupposition in favour of their 
object. 

Among the difficulties which attach to the study 
of the Christian life in its historical manifestations, 
not the least is the diversity of belief and practice 
which seem to render any general account of it 
impossible. But this diversity is in reality more 
on the surface than at first sight appears. The 
complexity of the religious ideal, the difficulty 
of realising it completely within any given condi- 
tions, gives occasion to misunderstandings: Hasty 
thinkers jump to the conclusion that that part of 
the Christian ideal which does not answer to their 
point of view is superfluous or even harmful, and 
on the other hand they bring into undue promi- 
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nence those provinces of religious truth which have 
affected them most deeply. But when we rise from 
the view of a single age to the general history of 
the Christian Church, and from the conditions im- 
posed by the genius of a single race, and the cir- 
cumstance of its life, to the qualities demanded by 
a universal church, we begin to feel the need of 
caution, of a spiritual disinterestedness which is 
content to forego private inclinations and pre- 
judices in the interests of a truly catholic faith. 
At the same time, such a temper as this will not 
feel itself bound to reject the particular expressions 
of religious feeling which seem to break in upon 
this ideal unity. It is only when a single truth 
is presented in sucha way as to obscure the claims 
of other truths upon the intellect and the heart 
that it becomes dangerous, and, in the scientific 
sense of the word, heretical. Perhaps I may 
single out two principles which are often over- 
looked in reflecting about religion. There is 
the principle of Revelation, and the principle of 
Parsimony. 

The principle of Revelation has already been 
anticipated ; it is this: that the data of the Christian 
philosophy must be accepted as “given” to the 
reason which argues from them. Of course this 
does not close inquiry about the limits of what is 
“given” on the one hand, and of what we infer 
on the other. But the positive and _ historical 
side of the Christian tradition can never be inter- 
preted by any method which, like that of Strauss, 
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treats the whole Christian system as a mental 
creation, 

The principle of Parsimony instructs us how we 
are to deal with what is “given.” We must not 
take statements in their fullest application, but 
rather incline to an underestimate—not of religious 
truth in its depth and power—but of the amount 
to which that truth depends on any one fact. 
Statements, which, taken singly, are but pro- 
babilities, serve in sum to establish a reasonable 
certainty, and this is changed by faith into a moral 
certainty. This principle will be illustrated in the 
chapter on the Oversoul. 

The inquiry upon which we are engaged, and of 


which the method has been roughly sketched, will | 


be of interest to the psychologist, the student of 
the philosophy of religion, and to the theologian. 

Ribot, in his Psychology of the Emotions, points 
out that there is a great field for the psychological 
student in “the part played by the emotions and 
passions in human life.”! Now they can only 
be studied to any profit amid the stresses of 
particular experiences such as those with which 
we are to be engaged. Further, the very fulness 


el 


and reality of the religious life promises more | 


even to the student of general psychology than 
the desiccated skeletons of experiences which 
are trailed over the pages of an abstract analysis. 
“Shall the spiritual world,’ Kingsley asks, “be 
limited by us to the merest commonplaces of 
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everyday experience?”+ We _ shall consider, 


_ therefore, in the chapter upon ¢he depths of the 


_ soul, how far the ordinary analysis of experience 
_is really exhaustive. Again, some contemporary 
, psychologists look anxiously for traces of disease 


_ in everything which is at all uncommon, and they 
_ are thus led to exaggerate the morbid character 


of the mystical experience. For example, Dr 
Tylor thinks that a full meal would close the 
gates of paradise to most ascetic visionaries? I 
do not think it would be as doubtful a statement 
if it should be affirmed that abstemious living 
would open the gates of the visionary world to 
everybody. At any rate some _ physiologists 
maintain that normal digestion is of very rare 
occurrence. Suppose that heaven is literally 
lying about us still, and that fasting of a genuine 
character is necessary to see it. I do not say 
that this is the case, because I have never 
undertaken the amount of fasting that might 
be necessary. But the supposition is worth 
making, if only as a check to our presumption 
of what is possible. Large numbers of dyspeptic 
writers have proved that Blake was mad because 
he saw visions. ‘The other alternative takes the 
breath away. Suppose that his experience is the 
more truly normal one! 

The idea of the average must therefore be 
distinguished from the idea of the normal. The 


1 Preface to Lzfe and Sermons of Tauler. 
2 Primitive Culture, ii. 415. 
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average person is dyspeptic more or less. The 
normal experience therefore—to take even this 
standpoint—is not the same as the average one. 

Again, the normal experience of the individual 
must be viewed as part of a social life. The 
individual reaches complete satisfaction — not 
within himself—but in the whole life of which 
he is a member. As such he will have his own 
office to perform, and in proportion as the society 
becomes more perfectly organised, the diversity 
between the different functions it imposes will 
also increase. Hence the normal member of such 
a community may sacrifice a great portion of his 
-Capacities to the performance of one or two special 
duties. In one sense, it may be said that his 
nature is cramped and dwarfed; but the society 
which exacts these sacrifices may more than 
compensate them in the realisation of the common 
ideal to which he contributes, and in which he 
shares. Hence the poet and the inventor and the 
discoverer are not proved to be morbid types by 
the extent to which they diverge from the average. 
And what holds good of them holds good also 
of the religious genius. The religious genius is 
not proved to be morbid by the extent to which 
he diverges from the average type. Moreover, 
the natures of these special types throw light one 
upon another. There are analogies between the 
mental outfit of Bunyan and of Blake, and the 
nature of religious inspiration helps to the under- 
standing of the poet’s mind. 


—" 
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But this very common life which enables us to 
interpret these special types, sets a problem of 
great difficulty. The familiar individualist psy- 


_ chology seems unable to deal adequately with it, 


_and this for an obvious reason. The subject of 
, the religious ideal seems to be more than in- 
_ dividual, and indeed to be capable within itself 
_of distinction into persons. The doctrine of the 


Trinity, for example, seems to be rather a formula 
for the religious life in its ultimate nature than 
an isolated and inexplicable mystery. Or to 
speak in a less theological manner, the fact of 
freewill— to use the popular phrase—éin an 
ordered universe, involves implicitly just the dis- 
tinction of persons within one substance, which 
is rendered explicit in the doctrine in question. 
I can quite imagine someone to object that such 
doctrines are purely hypothetical constructions, 
and that if we refuse to grant the postulates on 
which they rest, they fall to the ground. But we 
are not now concerned with the doctrines them- 
selves but with the psychological facts at which 
they seem to point. I shall try, therefore, to 
single out that aspect of the common experience 
with which psychology is perhaps competent to 
deal, and to consider whether after all Emerson’s 
hypothesis of oversoul deserves the contemptuous 


, silence with which it has been passed over. 


In the next place, the philosophy of religion 
has something to learn from psychology. Unless 
its terms can be translated back into the specific 
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experience, it has no guarantee against being 
deceived by purely fantastic creations which the 
abstract understanding sometimes decks out in 
a spectral garb. The parizcular is as profound 
a notion as that of the wzzversal to which it is 
related. As a matter of fact it is nearer than 
the uwxzzversal to the notion of the zxadzvzdual, in 
which thought approaches its culmination. For 
the ideal in which thought culminates is realised, 
not in the abstract, but in the organised society 
of which the individual is a component. 

In fact it may be said that the universal is 
merely the scaffolding through which the particular 
is transformed into the individual, and that when 
its work is done its meaning ceases too. For, 
as we have seen, each life tends to run a unique 
course of its own, and there is no universal mould 
into which it can be fitted. Hence the implicit 
attitude of mind, which in religion is called faith, 
can only be rendered self-conscious by using 
general terms, by distinguishing it from what 
conflicts with it: but this act of distinction is 
unimportant compared with the initial appre- 
hension. Description and definition do not create 
their objects, they simply draw lines round them, 
and thus separate them from what they are not. 
If we take feeling, reflection, intuition to represent | 
the three stages of belief, we see that in the | 
second stage the soul, as it were, goes outside | 
of its possessions. It no longer speaks from with- | 
in, or from experience as a party and possessor | 
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of the fact, but “from without as a spectator, 
merely, or perhaps as acquainted with the fact 
on the evidence of third persons.”+ I remember 
reading somewhere, I think with reference to 
Renan, that anyone who was to write a history 
of religion, must have once believed but have 
ceased to believe. What, I suppose, was demanded 
by this second qualification, was the power of 
detaching oneself from the subject. Yet the 
sympathy which comes of the first condition, that, 
namely of belief, is perhaps the more important 
of the two. 

Since, therefore, the specific feeling refuses to 
submit to formule which rather describe what 
it is not, than what it is, it turns out that the 
divisions which separate soul from soul are less 
transparent than formal logic likes to assume. 
Hence we shall be prepared to find a greater 
difficulty in reflecting upon the distinctions and 
likeness which hold of the various religious types 
than is usually expected. The very emphasis 
which it is necessary to lay upon the unique 
character of the religious, as of other forms of 
life, will make us more attentive to those regions. 
of experience where the division between soul 
and soul breaks down. Here we approach again 
from a different standpoint the problem which 
psychology finds in determining the subject of 
the complete religious experience. The fact that 
souls can enter into communion with one another 


1 Emerson, Essay on Zhe Oversozl. 
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is an assumption which psychology makes for 
itself, but which surely it is the business of the 
philosophy of religion to examine. It is at least 
an admissible hypothesis that the communication 
of minds is through some common ground, that | 
the communication of soul with soul is not, 
entirely accounted for by the indirect modes of 
inference described by Mr Spencer! This topic 
will be dwelt upon in the third chapter. 

There is a difference between theology and the 
philosophy of religion. Theology implies that a 
particular standpoint is taken up in religious 
matters, whereas the philosophy of religion would 
seem to view all standpoints in an _ external 
manner. The philosophy of religion deals with 
its subject as related to human experience gener- 
ally, whereas theology tends to confine itself within 
the limits laid down by tradition, whether the tradi- 
tion take the form of certain documents, or certain 
institutions, or both of these together. Ritschl, for 
example, says that the formation of the leading 
ideas in systematic theology must proceed through- 
out upon specifically New Testament views.? But 
soon after he indicates the need of a reference to 
psychology by saying that “every change in 
theology presupposes changes in the religious 
and ecclesiastical consciousness.2 In fact, theo- } 
logy in the narrower sense is now passing over | 


1 Principles of Psychology, Part I., c. 7. 
2 History of Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconcilia- 
tion, Eng. Trans., p. 3. 
3 Op, ctt., 18. 
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into a philosophy of religion. It is no longer 
possible to isolate the Old and New Testaments 
from all other records, nor again the Christian 
experience from all other experiences. Yet this 
very act of comparison is far from implying that 
what is characteristic in the Christian faith is to 
be merged in some abstraction. Comparison 
emphasises differences as well as resemblances. 
Christianity is in some respects like the nature 
religions, but it is infinitely more unlike them. 
It is only by comparison, as we have seen, that 
what is really characteristic is brought to light.t 
Hence the transformation of theology in the 
narrower sense to a philosophy of religion, means 
that Christian beliefs, instead of being treated as 
out of relation to the rest of thought, are brought 
into relation with it, and at the same time dis- 


\ tinguished. And what holds concerning the 


objective elements in the Christian tradition, 
holds with reference to the Christian experience. 
While, as we have seen, psychology must not 
unduly limit the possibilities of that experience, 
it is also true that any account of the Christian 
experience must satisfy the ordinary tests of what 
is real. I remember—if this reminiscence may 
be excused~—being perplexed when I was about 
seventeen years old, by what was told me con- 
cerning the process of conversion, and I asked 
some of those who professed to know something 
about the religious life, what was meant by con- 


1P, 6, Jevons, /utroduction to the History of Religion, 3. 
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version, or rather what took place in it. The 
answers that I received raised more difficulties 
in my mind than they removed. My informants 
simply repeated to me the terms in which the 
writers of the New Testament speak of the life 
of the soul, and they seemed to employ in their 
» explanations a dialect which was never applied 
by them to the common things of life. Of course 
I found in conversation as time went on, that my 
experience was repeated in other cases where the 
discipline of school had cultivated the habit of 
determining the meaning of words. I was not 
surprised then to find that this not infrequent 
experience was also that of Newman. “In 1821 
he had been drawing up at great length an 
account of the Evangelical process of conversion 
in a series of scripture texts, going through its 
stages of conviction of sin, terror, despair, news 
of the free and full salvation, apprehension of 
Christ, sense of pardon, assurance of salvation,: 
joy and peace, and so on to final perseverance: 
and he there makes this N.B. upon his work : 

“T speak of conversion with great diffidence, 
being obliged to adopt the language of books. 
For my own feelings were so different from any 
account I have ever read that I dare not go by 
what may be an individual case.” 

It is only right to say that “at various times 
of his life, as, for instance, after the publication 
of his ‘Apologia’ letters, kindly intended, were 
addressed to him by strangers or anonymous 
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writers, assuring him that he did not yet know 
what conversion meant.” 4 

However, this may be, unless theology can put 
its statements into the terms of the living ex- 
perience it is reduced to the merest wordspinning. 
The method described by Newman can only 
retain its authority by the help of a fallacious 
theory of verbal inspiration,? and now that this 
idol of the theatre seems in a fair way to be 
exploded, the method of which it was the founda- 
tion must go with it. I do not mean that the 
truths of theology are necessarily within the scope 
of the tavern and the street. The beer-jug and 
the mid-day sporting tissue appeal to one set of 
feelings ; the communications of the seer appeal 
to another set. The experience which furnishes 
us with the needful touchstone is that of the 
religious life, and for this we must have recourse 
to those who have best lived that life, that is to 
say—using a term which has a quite definite 
meaning—the saints. For a saint is one who 
displays in a special degree the excellences which 
characterise the Christian ideal. In order, then, 
| to understand the New Testament and the history 

1 Letters of J. H. Newman, vol. i., 108, 109. 

2 Notice that what was called verbal inspiration really stood for an 
arbitrary and unhistorical method of interpreting the Bible, which 
entirely contradicted the true inspiration of the biblical books. It 
distinguished neither the degree nor the mode of inspiration; 
treated history, drama, poetry, and prophecy, as exactly equivalent 
in the expression of religious truth. The verbal inspiration of 


this complex literature is a fact for us, if we are willing to recognise 
the differences of degree and of intention. 
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of the Christian Church, we must make use of 
the psychology of the saints. The church of 
each age is the living commentary upon the 
Christian tradition. The life of Jesus can only 
be understood, and the imitation of Jesus is only 
possible, by the great mass of mankind, so far as 
the ideal which He embodied is reflected in the 
Christian society. There is then no century which 
can claim the exclusive and plenary possession of 
Christian truth, neither the first, nor the third, 
nor the thirteenth, nor the sixteenth, nor the 
nineteenth. And yet, perhaps, there is no age 
which has not contributed some revelation to the 
sum of truth. Hence we may not omit one of 
the nineteen centuries which bind the present, as 
by a golden chain, to the life of the carpenter. 
And so, as we study the lives of saints and 
mystics in the most direct and intimate manner 
possible, we are, as it were, in the workshop of 
the religious spirit on its contemplative side. The 
autobiographies, say of St Augustine or of St 
Teresa, furnish a touchstone by which we may 
test religious formularies. Their rich emotional 
life wells up in thoughts, many of which are fit 
to become the germs of whole systems of thought. 
It is almost the opposite of what seems the case, 
to say with Herrmann that “Greater and higher 
than all religious emotion within the Christian, 
there rises and towers religious thought.”? On 
the contrary, thought enters into the Christian 


1 The Communion of the Christian with God, p. 39. 
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intuition mainly as the negative determination of 
feeling. Let us take a single example. The 
different attributes of the divine nature are so 
combined in the life of Jesus that He exhibits 
them in their relation to one another so far as 
this is possible within the limits of a human life. 
Herrmann, in 7he Communion of the Christian 
with God, has for his main object to show what 
is an incorrect inference from this principle, that 
“we do not merely come through Christ to God, 
but that we find nothing in God but Christ.”? 
The German thinker merely gives exaggerated 
expression to a thought which St Teresa puts 
far more vividly in a single poetic phrase. “I 
see clearly and since then have always seen that 
if we are to please God, and if He is to give us 
great graces, everything must pass through the 
hands of His most sacred Humanity, in Whom 
His Majesty has said that He is well pleased.” ? 
But the Spanish saint has left many thoughts as 
suggestive as this. 


aUE 20: 2 Life translated by Lewis c. xxii., par. 9. 
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FEW years ago it would have been con- 

sidered extravagant to suggest that the 
soul had any secrets which lay beyond the reach 
of the discursive understanding. As against the 
mystic, the systematic thinker observed an amused 
and contemptuous silence. He refused to re- 
cognise the inadequacy of his own methods which 
were governed in the main by the analogies of 
physical science. Now, just as the methods of 


psychology have been extended in one direction, | 
namely, that of psychophysics, so it would seem . 
that they may be capable of extension in other | 


directions, and in particular in the direction sug- 
gested by the mystical temper. 

We have already seen that the idea of the 
average is capable of being misapplied in psy- 
chology. There is another assumption which 
vitiates psychological method, namely, that it is 
possible to interpret the whole range of conscious- 

23 
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ness from within the limits of the individual life. 
And these two sources of error seem to be linked 
together. So long as psychology deals with the 
individual mind regarded in isolation, it will be 
confined to the merest commonplace, and will 
thus fail to deal with what is truly distinctive. 
Considering descriptive psychologies in the light 
of works of fiction, the imaginary hero whose 
symptoms are described, is usually like a victim 
chained in the prison of dulness. When once, 
however, we pass from the individual to the social 
life in which alone he is possible, the case is 
changed. We are now able to regard each 
experience set over against other experiences, 
as unique. Hence while some experiences are 
deeper or wider than others, there is none which 
limits all others to itself. 

Hence the whole method of psychology has to 
be modified. There are parts of life in which not 
only the contents of the experience are, as always, 
isolated, but the mode of their presentation is 
unique. In other words the common denominator 
of human life is relatively limited, not only in the 
products, but in the processes of experience. There 
is a difference not only in degree, but in kind, 
between the heroic and the commonplace. Maeter- 
linck is almost justified in his exaggeration of an 
overlooked truth when he says, “ All that does 
not go beyond experimental and daily wisdom is 
unworthy of the soul.” } 


1 Trésor des Humobles, 164 
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There is another limitation to the method of 
psychology which is specially important at this 
point. Psychology can mark off and classify the 
products of consciousness ; it is almost unable to 
seize the processes. It is like an anatomy of the 
soul separated from a physiology. The intro- 
spective method, as it were, can portray the rain- 
bow above the waterfall. It cannot fix the descent 
of the spray, nor the passage of the refracted rays. 
And the soul is revealed far more in what it does 
than in what it says. We may seize, abstract, 
define certain superficial aspects of its life, but we 
are bound also to engage in the almost insuperable 
task of finding out the secrets of its working, or 
else our thoughts about the soul become dry and 


barren. If, then, we wish to see the soul really | 
portrayed, we find it in the drama of the masters | 


of human passion, rather than in the more abstract 
presentations of psychology. For feeling is the 


fountain of consciousness, and the psychologists | 


have never yet succeeded in dealing with it satis- 
factorily. ‘There are things so sublime,” says St 
John of the Cross, “that their proper idiom is for 
them to be perceived, felt and wrapped in silence.” ? 
From age to age some poet or seer or man of 
action reveals a little of the mystery, but mystery 
grows too fast for revelation to keep pace with it. 

“The merely descriptive literature of the emo- 
tions is one of the most tedious parts of psychology. 
And not only is it tedious, but you feel that its 


1 Living Flame of Love, verse ii., line 4. 
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subdivisions are to a great extent either fictitious 
or unimportant, and that its pretences to accuracy 
are a sham. JBut unfortunately there is little 
psychological writing about the emotions which is 
not merely descriptive. As emotions are described 
in novels they interest us, for we are made to share 
them. We have grown acquainted with the con- 
crete objects and emergencies which call them 
forth, and any knowing touch of introspection 
which may grace the page meets with a quick and 
feeling response. ... But as far as ‘scientific 
psychology’ of the emotions goes, I should as lief 
read verbal descriptions of the shapes of the rocks 
on a New Hampshire farm as toil through them 
again. They give nowhere a central point of view, 
or a deductive or generative principle.” Professor 
James’ remedy for this sad state of things is to 
represent feeling as an echo of psychological states. 
Thus we are sorry because we cry, rejoice because 
we laugh, and not the contrary. But even these 
considerations only apply to the more superficial 
aspects of emotion. They do not take us into the 
depths where the springs of conduct are touched. 
“Though you trod every path,” says Heraclitus, 
“you could not find the limits of the soul, so 
deep is its essence.” 2 
This bankruptcy of psychology is not inexpli- 
cable. Consciousness is not merely a physical 
fact, and what is specially characteristic of the 
human consciousness cannot be expressed in 


| Principles of Psychology, ii. 448. PN TP sur 
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physical analogies. | Love, deliberate purpose, 
creative invention cannot be formulated universally 
in an exhaustive manner. While, therefore, we 
are not going to deny the validity in its degree 
of reasoning by general notions, they yield now 
to a higher form of apprehension. The individual | 
is the highest form that the universal can take 
for the absolute idea, or,as it has been said by | 
Lotze, the individual person is, in a sense, a species. | 
On the other hand, in the physical world, the 
notion of individual is almost meaningless, One 
crystal is like another in its kind. But, as we 
rise towards the world of persons, comparison be- 
comes less and less exhaustive of the nature of 
things, until in the world of feeling we have to 
deal with objects that have to be taken each for 
themselves. We must not think, therefore, of 
emotion as though it could be separated from its 
circumstances ; it is a phase of the whole being, and 
not a detachable attribute. Hence the masters of 
the spiritual life have often been but indifferent 
exponents of the more formal and abstract qualities 
of mind, while the formal psychologist has often 
lacked grip of the deeper realities of experience. 
Mill, in his Auzobcography, has described in classical 
terms the distinction with which we are now con- 
cerned! Speaking of Carlyle he says: “Idi 

not deem myself a competent_judge of Carlyle. 
he was a man of intuition, which I was not; and 

1 P. 176: 
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re egaete Lacon cate stiee thers were 
‘me, which I could only, after they were pointed 
out to me, hobble after and_prove, “but that. it. 
ot ean aercable nen could see ‘many things 
‘which were not visible to me, eve even after they 
“were pointed out. I knew that I could not see 
‘round him, and could never “be certain that I saw 
ie eahitinatcanroulduber he be hard to match the ex- 
quisite “quisite candour of this passage, in which Mill him- 
self disclosed his own unaffected greatness of mind. 

The course of the spirit, therefore, baulks pre- 
diction. “The wind blows where it will. You 
hear its sound, but cannot tell where it blows from, 
nor whither it is going. It is like the children of 
the Spirit.” It is impossible, then, to prophesy 
the course which any soul will run, least of all 
one on which circumstance presses lightest. And 
if the mystery of the individual life grows upon us 
as we consider it, still more is this the case with 
national life. The average and commonplace does 
not represent the nation so well as its heroes. 
On the contrary, “the true mind of a nation at 
any time is best ascertainable by examining that 
of its greatest men.”? 

How are we to give formal expression to this 
truth, namely, that the soul moves to its destina- 
tion through a series of surprises? “ On this path 
man neither comes nor goes by footsteps, nor 
intervals of space.”* Distances are rather to be 


' Ruskin, Modern Painters, iii. 193. 
2 Augustine, Cozfesstons, i. 18. 
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measured by change of feeling, nay, more than a 
change, by what is like a new creation. It isa 
kind of birth to reach further or rise higher towards 
the centre of things. “ We can thus be born more 
than once,” says Maeterlinck, “and at each of these 
births we draw a little nearer to our God.” ! The 
phrase of a new birth is thus but a symbol thrown 
around a spiritual fact, and we must be on our guard 
lest the symbolism, which is the necessary and yet 
imperfect representation of that which transcends 
physical conditions, be taken in a literal sense. 
“ For we must know,” St John of the Cross declares, 
“that the soul, so far as it is spirit, has nothing 
high or low, nothing more or less deep in its 
essence, like bodies that can be measured by 
quantity. There is no difference between what 
is within and what is without. Leaving this 
meaning of a material and quantitative centre and 
depth on one side, we call that the soul’s deepest 
centre which is the furthest goal to which its 
essence, virtue, and power of movement and opera- 
tion can reach; and this centre is God. Love 
unites the soul to God, and the more degrees of 
love the soul holds, so much the more deeply does 
it enter into God, and is concentrated into Him.” ” 

We are not venturing then upon any theory of 
successive births, “the drear outworn speculation 
so familiar to us all these many years past, where- 
with the Esoteric Buddhist has traduced the greatest 


1 Trésor des Humbles, 256. 
2 Living Flame of Love, verse i., line 3. 
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spiritual influence in Asia.”! It is also a serious 
question whether the teaching of Jesus is not 
caricatured when the symbols in which He clothed 
it are petrified. There is a sect, I have been told, 
which goes out upon the tiles to preach, because 
Jesus said, “ what ye hear in the ear, proclaim upon 
the housetops.” And this error is a parable. The 
new birth, then, is not to be identified with the 
phantasmagoria of the spiritualist, nor is it to be 
confused with the figurate ideas through which 
it is expressed. The kingdom of Heaven, to which 
the new birth is a vestibule, is a kingdom of the 
spirit, and has the spiritual for its main charac- 
teristic whatever the visible shapes are in which it 
is realised. 

When this line of thought is followed out, some 
religious minds begin to be apprehensive of ration- 
alism. ‘T'wo considerations will perhaps be enough 
here. In the first place, the spiritual has for its 
necessary correlative in human apprehension, the 
visible through which it is realised. And again, the 
highest form of the reason is not that which deals 
with abstractions merely, but that which is con- 
versant with the real, of which the abstract reason 
has merely marked off successive aspects. So 
also the will is not something that finds expression 
in this or that isolated act, but rather reveals it- 
self in the attitude of the soul to the whole universe 
of ends. Hence the life which is truly spiritual is 
not to be thought of as that of an abstract reason, 


1 Fiona Macleod in the Dome, ii. 209. 
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or of an abstract will, set over against the life of 
the senses and natural impulses, but as including 
and transfiguring all these constituent factors. If, 
then, it is said that the union of the Christian with 
God takes place in the will, it is difficult to imagine 
any union more profound or intimate. We must 
not think of a merely superficial assent of the 
mind to an isolated thought or motive: in such 
a process as this the soul is merged in the over- 
soul and touches the Eternal, or rather is touched 
by it. " 
In coming to God, the soul also finds itself. 
The life of the soul—in its ultimate form as the 
life of the spirit—consists in this: that “the life 
of life,’ to use Augustine’s phrase, is repeated, 
reflected, or realised at an individual centre, and 
this in such a way that the individual while he 
shares in the common life, at the same time con- 
tributes something of his own towards it. 

It is now clear, perhaps, why the history of the 
soul cannot be interpreted from within itself. This 
history is like a riddle with two answers; one is 
found within, the other, in the whole system of 
things. And so in detail; the several processes 
of the soul’s life in its higher stages, consist in 
the modification of the world-process by the 
conditions of the centre at which it is being 
mirrored and at the same time partially enacted. 

Hence the psychology of the depths of the 
soul must be written again for every single case. 
To show how perhaps this might be done, we 
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will take two instances, almost extreme ones, of 
the religious life. Augustine shall portray for us 
the religion of the orator and thinker, and Blake 
shall illustrate the form which the one religious 
ideal takes upon itself in the mind of a painter 
and poet. 

Augustine describes the manner in which he 
gained at one time self-knowledge and knowledge 
of divine things, in the following terms: “I 
entered with Thee for guide into the depths of 
my soul, and found the power to do so because 
Thou wast my helper. I entered and saw witha 
certain eye of my mind, an unchanging light— 
not this common light which is visible to all flesh 
—shining above that same eye of my mind, and 
beyond my mind. And it was not like a greater 
light of the same kind as that of the sun, but very 
far different. Nor was it above my mind in the 
way in which oil floats upon water, nor as the 
sky is higher than the earth: but it was higher 
because it made me, and I was made by It. The 
man who knows the truth, knows that Light, and 
the man who knows that Light knows the Eternal. 
Love knows it, O eternal Truth, and true Love and 
beloved Eternal! Thou art my God, for Thee I 
sigh by day and night. And as soon as I knew 
Thee, Thou didst take me up so that I saw that 
to exist on which I looked, and that I who 
looked, did not yet exist. And Thou didst strike 
the weakness of my sight, shining strongly upon 
me, and I shivered with love and horror, and I 
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found that I was far from Thee in the region of 
unlikeness, as though I heard the voice from on 
high: ‘J am the food of grown men, grow and thou 
shalt eat Me; nor shalt thou change Me into thy- 
self as the food of thy flesh, but thou shalt be changed 
tnto Myself? And 1 knew that Thou hast schooled 
man for his iniquity, and hast made my mind to 
waste away like a spider, and I said is Truth then 
nothing, since it is diffused neither through finite 
nor through infinite space? And Thou didst 
shout from afar, J am that [ am. And I heard 
as a man hears in his heart, and there was no 
doubt left in me, and I would rather doubt my 
own life, than that the truth did not exist which 
is seen being understood through the things which 
are made.” ? 

The unity of the soul is thus something to be | 
reached after and found both within God and | 
within itself. “I collected myself,’ says Augus- — 
tine, “from the dispersion wherein I turned from 
Thee, the One, and was vainly divided.”? The 
soul is not there to begin with but must be 
gained. “When we are distracted with contend- 
ing impulses, there is a spiritual sadness because 
the soul does not rise altogether, being lifted up 
by the truth, but weighted down by custom.,”® 
This effort after unity with oneself is usually 
accompanied with considerable anguish. “All 
that we can learn without anguish cramps us.” 4 

1 Conf. vii. 10. 2 [bid. ii. I. 

3 Tbid. viii. 9. 4 Trésor des Humbles, 164. 
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Hence in popular theology there is a kind of 
formal repudiation of this effort in its different 
forms, and the vivid realisation of the person of 
Jesus is advised instead. “For,” as St John of 
the Cross says, “few are willing to endure even 
for this purpose the least spiritual solitude and 
mortification and to labour with firm patience.” 
There is no fundamental difference between 
the apprehension of the religious ideal as Augus- 
» tine describes it, and the apprehension of the 
poetic ideal. And not only the mind of the 
poet, but those also of the plastic artist and of 
the scientific discoverer, move towards their re- 
spective goals in an analogous manner, although 
with less self-consciousness. The introspective 
tendency of the religious thinker, however, makes 
him the most subtle and expressive interpreter 
of the common experience. And so the writings 
of the mystics generally serve as a key to forms 
of spiritual life which are not specifically religious. 
“Tt is one of the curiosities of Christian theology 
that a divine influence asserted by Scripture and 
believed by the early church to manifest itself in 
the successful conduct of civil offices and the 
fulness of intellectual learning should in these 
latter days be often set up in a sort of super- 
natural opposition to practical wisdom and the 
results of science.”? Men are not moved, unless 
by a kind of self-devotion, to spend their energies 


1 Living Flame of Love, verse ii., line 5. 
G. A. Smith, Zsazah i. 188. 
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in the pursuit of truth scientific or historic, or 
again in creative production, social reform, or 
mechanical invention. ‘To use Heine’s phrase, 
they may be true knights of the Holy Spirit, and 
may help to build up Jerusalem in fulfilling their 
calling. There is an asceticism of the artist as 
well as of the contemplative saint; and he not 
less than others must gird himself up to carry out 
the divine vocation. 

In some few instances—very few—the spirit 
of a great artist has broken the silence and has 
revealed the mode in which it has apprehended 
the truth. The masters contemporary with 
Socrates were dumb even to his questioning, but 
in one striking instance an artist has attempted 
to formulate his own theology, and we can see 
the truth after which Augustine reached, through 
the eyes of Blake. He prefaces the fourth 
chapter of Jerusalem, one of his strange prophetic 
books, with the following manifesto. His latest 
biographers suggest, that it will appear at first 
sight a great deal more mad than some of his 
writings! I may say that they have made 
a serious mistake in transcribing the passage 
by writing “imminglement ” for “entanglement.” 
After some hesitation I have ventured to offer 
the reader an opportunity of judging for himself, 
since Blake’s writings are not accessible to every- 
body. This passage offers in a compact form the 
interpretation not only of Blake’s life and work, 


1 Ellis and Yeats, Zzfe, i. 60. 
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but also of Ruskin’s teaching, and is really the 
counterpart of the quotation from Augustine. 
For there are two poles of Christian truth, the 
spiritual and the visible, and Blake’s words may 
stand specially for the latter. 

“To the Christians.” | 


TI give you the end of a golden string, 
Only wind zt into a ball, 

It will lead you in at Heaven's gate, 
Built in Jerusalem’s wall. 


“We are told to abstain from fleshly desires 
that we may lose no time from the work of the 
Lord. Every moment lost is a moment that 
cannot be redeemed, every pleasure that inter- 
mingles with the duty of our station is a folly 
unredeemable, and is planted like the seed of a 
wildflower among our wheat.? All the tortures 
of repentance are tortures of self-reproach on 
account of our leaving the Divine Harvest to 
the enemy, the struggles of entanglement with 
incoherent roots. I know of no other Chris- 
tianity and of no other Gospel than the liberty 
both of body and mind to exercise the Divine 
Arts of Imagination—Imagination the real and 
Eternal World of which this Vegetable Universe 
is but a faint shadow, and in which we shall 
live in our Eternal or Imaginative bodies when 
these Vegetable mortal bodies are no more. The 

1 Infra, p. 63. 

2 Note the comparison of human life to the vegetable world 
throughout the quotation. 
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Apostles knew of no other Gospel. What were 
all their spiritual gifts? What is the Divine 
Spirit? Is the Holy Ghost any other than an 
intellectual Fountain?! What is the Harvest of 
the Gospel and its labours? What is the Talent 
which it is a curse to hide? What are the 
Treasures of Heaven which we are to lay up for 
ourselves? Are they any ‘other than Mental 
Studies and performances? What are all the 
Gifts of the Gospel? Are they not all Mental 
Gifts? God is a Spirit who must be worshipped 
in Spirit and in Truth, and are not the Gifts of 
the Spirit Everything to Man. O ye Religious, 
discountenance everyone among you who shall 
pretend to despise Art and Science! I call upon 
you in the name of Jesus. What is the life of 
Man but Art and Science?? Is it Meat and 
Drink? Is not the Body more than Raiment. 
What is Mortality but the things relating to 
the Body that dies? What is Immortality but 
the things relating to the Spirit which lives eter- 
nally? What is the Joy of Heaven but improve- 
ment in the things of the Spirit? What are 
the pains of Hell but Ignorance, Bodily Lust, 
Idleness and devastation of the things of the 
Spirit? Answer this to yourselves, and expel 
from among you those who pretend to despise 
the labours of Art and Science, which alone are 


1 This is an exaggeration, but so is the opposite and popular 
view that religion is not on speaking terms with the intellect. 

2 Art and science are simply daily practice and common sense 
taken at their highest, z.e. their ideal meaning. 
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the labours of the Gospel. Is not this plain 
to the thought? Can you think at all and not 
pronounce heartily that to labour in knowledge 
is to build up Jerusalem, and to despise know- 
ledge is to despise Jerusalem and her builders? 

. Let every Christian as much as in him 
lies engage himself openly and publicly before 
all the world in some Mental pursuit for the 
building up of Jerusalem!” 

I do not think that it is hard to put a real and 
important meaning into this strange passage, and 
to read from it the secret of its author. He looks 
from the end of the eighteenth century into the 
future and anticipates the growth of positive 
knowledge and the development of the arts of 
life in which the century which is now closing 
has found its vocation. Immortality and Heaven 
are for Blake no things of time and space but 
of the spiritual world, a world which is to shine 
through the things of earth. Here, too, Blake 
anticipates, and the religious thought of the pre- 
sent finds him more congenial than the preachers 
of hell fire who scared his contemporaries. 

The life of the man was greater than his 
utterance. For the great majority the world is 
a place of need and hardship. Blake was a 
living protest against the dull acquiescence in 
misery into which so many lives flicker out. 
Poverty has been praised from a safe distance 
by some religious-minded persons. Blake, like 
the apostles, adorned it. The noisy and impro- 
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vident wretchedness which is ever eager to plead 
poverty as its excuse receives a stern rebuke from 
this journeyman. His was a genuine poverty that 
frequently knew its last shilling, but it was never 
sordid. “Whatever was in Blake’s house there 
was no squalor. Himself, his wife and his rooms 
were orderly and clean; everything was in its 
place. His delightful working corner had its 
implements ready—tempting to the hand. The 
millionaire’s upholsterer can furnish no enrich- 
ments like those of Blake’s enchanted rooms.” 

Blake then is not only a prophet because he 
could read the true meaning of the age to come, 
but he helped to reveal the meaning of the present. 
He gave a poetic expression to the simple sur- 
roundings and opportunities of an English artisan, 
and did this with his verses and his drawings as 
well as in his life. The Songs of Innocence “are 
a valuable psychological document as establishing 
the possibility of a man of genius and of passion 
reaching thirty with the simplicity of a child. 
Hardly anything else in literature and art, unless 
some thought in Shakespeare, so powerfully con- 
veys the impression of a pure elemental force, 
something absolutely spontaneous, innocent of all 
contact with, and all influence from, the refine- 
ments of culture. Even great artists and inspired 
poets suddenly confronted with such pure un- 
assuming nature, may be supposed to feel as the 
disciples must have felt when the Master set the 
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little child among them.”! This is nearly right, 
but not quite. Blake seems to have read a good 
deal more than Dr Garnett assumes; and the 
simplicity attained by Blake was at the cost of 
considerable effort and_ self-criticism. Hence, 
although it is true that Blake remained to the 
end a mind of transparent simplicity, he dis- 
plays also a most original, though often fantastic, 
genius for reflection. And reflection cannot work 
without material, such material as Blake found 
in his reading. Hence, he furnishes us with a 
considerable instance of the noble form of thought 
in which innocence and experience are reconciled. 

In his mind, however, thought took a visible 
form. His meaning seems to be divided between 
what he wrote and the drawings which he made 
to illustrate his writings. He lingers over the 
pathetic weakness of children and the gloom that 
gathers round old age spent amid the wretched- 
ness of a great city; or contrasts the pittance 
upon which he could live the life of the spirit, 
and the futile expenditure in which the passing 
fashion is embalmed. For the most part, happily, 
he designs for its own sake. Forgetting the 
accidental circumstances of his age, he rises into 
the pure region of beauty, and returning to 
common day fixes forever what he has seen, in 
an occasional masterpiece. 

Here then is the true mysticism of Blake, not 
in the strange hieroglyphics through which he 
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chose to register his self-communings. In fact 
the symbolic system of which Messrs Ellis and 
Yeats have so much to say, proved a stumbling- 
block to him in his progress as an artist. For 
the student of Blake his symbolism must be 
like “the linen clothes folded up” of which he 
himself speaks, from which the spirit has broken 
forth. 

Our study of Blake then will not be without 
profit if we can reach with its help a truer idea 
of what is meant by mysticism. It is that 
attitude of mind which divines and moves towards 
the spiritual in the common things of life. It 
is not a partial and occasional operation of the 
mind under the guidance of far-fetched analogies. 
At the same time, objects, and actions, trifling in 
themselves, which happen to coincide with some 
moment of tension, take on a character sublime 
or affecting, and thus the feelings gain a kind 
of conventional language, a symbolism. But if 
these symbols are separated from the feelings 
which give rise to them, they afford nothing 
more than at first a sense of mystery. And as 
their novelty wears away they disclose their empti- 
ness to us as soon as we reflect upon them. 
Huysmans, for example, plays with the symbols 
of religious feeling in his Cathedral. But he 
rarely penetrates below the surface. He does 
not lead the reader to those great and primal 
forces of the soul from which devotion draws 
its strength. 
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Nor again is mysticism to be identified with 
the seeing of visions, an experience which is 
nourished by the use of visible symbols. For 
when visible symbols are dwelt upon by persons 
who are highly strung, as in the acts of devotion 
_ performed before images or pictures, they react 
/upon the mind in a manner to which hypnotic 
suggestion furnishes the necessary clue. In fact 
they are a means to a self-hypnotising. Nor is 
this confined to the use of religious pictures and 
sculpture ; the artist or amateur may be taken 
captive by his familiar possessions until beautiful 
imagery lingers in his mind like a haunting 
refrain. Blake, unhappily, shut himself, of set 
purpose, from that repeated contact with nature 
which refreshes and recreates the fancy, and his 
mind turning in upon itself was slowly imprisoned 
in a round of gloomy and repellent forms. 

Mysticism, then, is not specially associated with 
symbols and visions in which the senses find 
exercise. Just as little does it turn upon any 
imagined pre-eminence of discursive reasoning over 
sensation. “For although those things which are 
reached by reflection, being spiritual, are preferable 
to the corporeal things which are reached by sense, 
the preference is concerned with the objects them- 
selves, of the higher, that is, over against the lower, 
not of reflection as compared with sense. For how 
should intellect be preferred to sense, by which it 
is informed in order to the knowledge of truths, 
inasmuch as the apostle writes to us, for his in- 
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visible things are discerned from the foundation of 
the world through the things which are made?” 
“Spiritual things,” says St John of the Cross, 
“transcend sense, but that is because they already 
include it.”* The spiritual life is not degraded by 
having its roots in the life of sensible impression, 
but the latter is exalted by being taken up into 
the life of the spirit. “fi 
There is, then, no such intrinsic dignity in any 
partial operation of the soul that we can mark it 
off as nobler than another. This consideration 
seems to dispose of theories like that of Dr 
Martineau, which explain the supremacy of con- 
science by reference to a hierarchy of powers, of 
which the lower must obey the higher. Love, 
hope, faith, are not faculties or even operations of 
uniform types; they are modes in which the 
whole spirit relates itself to its object. s 
Hence we can no longer rest in the separa- 
tion of the arts of expression from the religious 
life, to which the puritan spirit, in its extreme 
forms, is so prone. The very idea of the incar- 
nation—the assumption of the human into the 
divine—is not realised unless human life is taken 
throughout the full range of its normal activities, 
and the reader who recalls the sense which we 
have agreed to put upon the term normal, will 
not underestimate the scope of this realisation. If, 
then, Blake had lived in those more genial times 
when religious ideas joined with other ideas in the 
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employment of all available talent both of painters 
and sculptors, we should not now have to deplore 
the fact that one of the very few supreme geniuses 
in this kind that our race has produced, should 
have run to waste. How Blake would have fared 
if he had been left entirely in the hands of his more 
unsympathetic contemporaries may be gathered 
from one circumstance. He left at his death an 
enormous pile of manuscripts of the same character 
as the extant prophetic books, and his widow placed 
them in the hands of an Angel of the Irvingite 
Church, Mr Frederick Tatham. Mr Tatham de- 
stroyed them in obedience to a mandate from his 
sect.? 

Some may think that the likeness between the 
poetic and the religious life has been strained in 
this chapter. There is a suggestion with which 
we can close it, that will quite justify us in spend- 
ing so much time over the mind of Blake. The 
artist invents his methods of working or takes 
them over from tradition. The great Italian 
schools will illustrate the latter fact: the career 
of Blake, and also of Turner, the former. On the 
whole, then, the artist has his own technique, his 
own way of doing things, and, therefore, no uni- 
versal rules for the productions of genius can be 
laid down. It is the same with the art of living. 
No universal rules can be laid down for its higher 
flights, and so the psychology of the saints must 
be rather like a history of artists than the de- 


1 Ellis and Yeats, Zz/e, i. 167. Garnett, 71. 
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scription of a single uniform type. Hence anec-\ 
dotes which reveal, so to speak, the touch, the 
tact of a great soul, are more illuminating than 
a formal characterisation, and the anecdotes of 
which the gospels are mainly composed disclose 
the mind of the Master in a way which it baffles 
the imagination to better. ‘a 
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OVERSOUL 


Hypothesis of Oversoul—Diversity of process with likeness of 
product at lower levels, diversity of both at higher levels, 
likeness of process at highest—Formal psychology adequate 
only at lowest level—Relation of highest process, or oversoul, 
to persons—Oversoul in national life and in the Church— 
Communicated by education—Doctrine of the spirit—Special 
manifestation in Christian love—Inspiration of thought and 
feeling—Prediction—Negative conditions—Range of the over- 
soul—Criticisms of Bradley and Ritschl. 


HE principle of parsimony is of great im- 
portance in speculating about religion, 
namely, that we are to take our terms in the 
narrower sense when an alternative is offered. 
For the enthusiasm which directs itself upon 
religion is always on the watch for the oppor- 
tunity to utter itself in an exaggerated way, and 
loses sight of the fact that religious truth rests 
upon a number of probabilities which support one 
another, and, in combination, are equivalent to an 
amount of certainty which they lack if we take 
them separately. 

Hence the hypothesis of oversoul is to be under- 
stood at first with no further range of meaning 
than is necessary to hold together the facts which 
seem to suggest it. The cautious thinker will 
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naturally be on his guard against what looks like | 
an attempt to introduce animism—the personifica- _ 
tion of functions—into psychology. At any rate 
the convention by which the psychologist has > 
confined himself within the limits of a single 
mind, has freed contemporary thought from the 
mythology in which writers like Swedenborg and 
Tertullian have indulged. 

A recent brilliant writer, Mr Mackail, in his 
Latin Literature, couples these two names as 
exponents of a romantic psychology.!. I am too? 
jealous of the epithet to let it pass unchallenged, 
for I think it may fairly be claimed for a psy- 
chology which is based upon the idea of the 
oversoul. The psychology of the oversoul is so 
far from personifying that its central hypothesis is 
introduced to explain personality, by subordinating 
it to something higher in which it is included, as 
the personages of a drama are determined by the 
action in which they take part. But when the 
powers of the mind are personified, as they are 
by Tertullian and Swedenborg and Blake, the 
soul becomes the arena of contending spirits, 
and so, instead of taking its own part in the 
divine drama of the world, it is paralysed within 
itself in self-contemplation. Hence there cannot 
possibly be a greater contrast than is presented 
by the method of Blake’s prophetic books, on the 
one hand, in which the method of Swedenborg 
on its poetic side culminates, and the action and 
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variety of a medieval romance on the other. In 
the legend spiritual beings play their part in the 
world of reality, and share in its conflicts as 
vigorously as the gods in the Iliad. Nothing 
ever really happens in Blake’s mystical writings. 
There is a panorama of names and words and 
forms, which have a meaning perhaps, but it is 
scarcely ever apparent. “The surface is per- 
petually, as it were, giving way before one and 
revealing another surface below it, and that again 
dissolves when we try to study it. The making 
of religions melts away into the making of the 
earth, and that fades away into some allegory of 
the rising and setting of the sun. It is all like 
a great cloud full of stars and shapes through 
which the eye seeks a boundary in vain.”! His 
books are a revelation of his own soul, but they 
do not furnish, and should not be expected to 
furnish, the materials for a complete psychology. 
And what holds good of Blake holds good also 
of any other system of correspondences, such, for 
example, as that which Swedenborg employed. 
Symbols and correspondences are like solvents 
by which the stubborn differences of things are 
to be dissolved away. 

I have no intention of burking the difficulties 
of thought by a myth, and shall try to give a 
quite positive meaning to the term oversoul. We 
have seen that the psychologist can deal upon 
universal lines only with a small part of ex- 
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perience, and that beyond this there is a region 
where the truly characteristic part of the in- 
dividual life is to be sought. In the last chapter 
we tried to plumb the depths of two typical lives, 
and so considered some of the reasons for postu- 
lating a ground for this transcendental part of 
experience, if we may use so contradictory a 
phrase. We cannot remain content with unique 
events standing over against one another in 
isolation. 

In the simpler processes of psychical life there is 
a likeness of product which tends to blind us to 
the underlying diversity of process. Perhaps after 
all the concepts of even simple objects have 
different meanings for each mind, a difference 
which is clear enough in its results upon practice. 
Consider, for instance, the meaning of the word 
“mountain” in the minds of a poet, a mining 
engineer, a shepherd, and a weary excursionist, 
as they pass over it. Already the technique pf 
the soul is beginning to appear. 

On the other hand, the unique character 
of our deeper experiences is not a mode of 
thought in which we can rest. We break away 
from the commonplace, the universal, in order 
to realise what is individual, personal to our- 
selves, but this second stage yields to a third. 
There is something beyond personality ; the one 
process of which personality is like an ane 
repeated at different centres. 

Someone may object and say that this is 
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merely a play upon words. Let me ask a 
question. How are we to understand the ex- 
istence over against one another of persons 
otherwise than by supposing a process upon 
which they depend? Of course it is open to 
anyone to assume that each person is, as such, 
self-existent, and that there is more than one 
self-existent being. This assumption is practi- 
cally involved in nearly all contemporary psy- 
chology, and yet surely so important an 
assumption must be considered before it can 
be allowed to pass. But if we feel unable to 
conceive such a scheme of things, we are bound 
to define the world of persons within itself and 
in relation to its ground in a different way. 
Just as “nature” is a constitutive idea in 
which the separate atoms of physical experi- 
‘ence are held together, so spirit or oversoul 
is an idea which we must postulate to account 
for the separate atoms of the psychical life. 
It may be asked why the notion of soul is 
not of this kind? The reply is near at hand. 
The life of the soul is an imperfect unity. 
And what we have postulated is a perfect unity, 
which therefore lies beyond the individual experi- 
ence. Nor can we admit the suggestion that 
this imperfection of the individual soul can be 
remedied by taking a number of souls together. 
For the process which we are considering in 
its complete form would not then be accounted 
for. No combination of dependent beings can 
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account for one another. Hence the oversoul, 
or spirit, is a unity of process which does 
not find its centre in any individual. We are 
only carrying one stage further the thought of 
Spinoza. Just as “nature” is the name for 
the system of extended things, in which one 
attribute of God is revealed, so “spirit” may 
be understood as the name for the system of 
processes under which the attribute of thought 
is revealed. And I am so far from claiming 
any originality in the application of this idea 
of a system, that I will draw on one side to 
make room for the author of the most recent 
text-book of psychology, Dr Stout. 

“The world of material phenomena presup- 
poses a system of immaterial agency. In this 
immaterial system the individual consciousness 
originates. To it in some way the sensational 
experiences are due which form the basis of 
our knowledge of the material world. It is 
on it the individual consciousness acts when it 
produces changes in the material world. All 
this is possible because the system of imma- 
terial agency is identical with what we know as 
matter in so far as matter exists independently of 
its possible presentation to a perceiving subject.” 
(Whether it is right to use the term matter, 
after emptying it of its meaning in this way, 
is rather doubtful.) “This theory has purposely 
been stated in a vague form. There are vary- 
ing views as to the nature of the system of 
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immaterial agency. Some say that it is will, 
others that it is absolute thought, others that 
it is unknowable; in any case the student 
should guard himself against the assumption 
that the immaterial system is a sort of repeti- 
tion of the material system involving the same 
sort of interactions, and similar distinctions and 
relations of its parts. One thing seems clear, 
that we are nearer the truth in speaking of it as 
consciousness than in speaking of it as matter.” ? 

Yet it seems better to mark this system off 
in some way from “consciousness,” and that is 
why I prefer the term “ oversoul.” 

Now we are not without clues to the char- 
acter of this process which we have assumed. 
The soul, as it comes to unity in the depths of 
experience,2, seems to become transparent and 
receptive of what we may call inspiration. De 
profundis clamavt ad te, Domine. And in the 
higher forms of inspiration—for there are lower 
forms too—the oversoul seems to express itself 
as it were in a relatively full self-consciousness. 

We have seen that there are ranges of experi- 
ence in which the formal psychologist is at home, 
and that there are other spheres to which his 
method seems inappropriate, and that it is possible 
to be conversant with one of the spheres, and not 
at the same time with another. I now suggest 
that some of the Christian doctrines are really 
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attempts to translate into definite expression 
these unexplored ranges of the life of the soul, 
namely, the doctrines of the Holy Spirit and 
inspiration, and of the communion of saints in 
the life of the Church. Our task then is, in part, 
to mark off these characters of the human spirit— 
treated as realised in the society and not simply 
in the individual—which have sought expression 
in these doctrines. We can regard Christian 
doctrines as so many attempts to cultivate and 
preserve certain forms of common life, and use 
them as an evidence of that life. At the same 
time we shall not be specially concerned whether 
our considerations are drawn from sources that 
are specifically religious. It is not the business 
of psychology to act as a theological watchdog, 
and we are bound to take account of the gropings, 
demands, movements of the soul, whether they are 
religiously valid or not. 

We can trace the operations of the spirit, though 
with varying clearness, in the history of various 
races and nations, as well as in the history of 
those religious communities, which at first were 
identical with the nation, and finally in the more 
cosmopolitan religions. I have attempted else- 
where to show how in particular we can trace the 
operation of the Roman spirit! And the reason | 
why we shall dwell now especially upon the mani- | 
festation of the oversoul in the Christian Church | 
is that we find there its richest and most concrete | 
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form. All profound theologians have affirmed that 
the spirit operates beyond the limits of the Church, 
and beyond those times in which the documents 
of the Church were composed. “Pusey holds 
the inspiration of the Church and of all good men, 
for example, Socrates, and, indeed, I never could 
find out,” says Newman, “ why Hooker is not to be 
called inspired.” Whenever, therefore, the soul 
aspires beyond the commonplace it shares in the 
life of the spirit. No bolts and bars, ecclesiastical 
or otherwise, can come between the meanest and 
weakest soul, and this august possibility, except 
in so far as they destroy the soul’s power over 
itself For the portals of the spiritual realm lie 
within the soul itself, and the unique character 
of the soul’s higher experience precludes all 
immediate control of it from without. “ This 
last prerogative is to be reserved to the supreme 
and all-embracing spirit.”? There is, therefore, 
no necessary antagonism between humanism and 
Christian theology. There is even a “point of 
union where theology falls into its place as 
a’ branch) of learning”? “The early Christian 
writers,’ says Professor Ramsay, “weary me 
sometimes with doctrine when I want humanity ; 
but beneath their doctrine the man appears, and 
when they condescend to the affairs of the world 
they are full of human feeling. The greatest of 
them often reach the level of thought where 
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doctrine and life are fused as two aspects of 
the same thing.”! It follows from this that 
education, so far as it introduces the developing 
mind to the things of the spirit, is performing 
a work which often reaches to the height of 
religion. 

It is curious that Ritschl and his followers 
should limit the operation of the spirit upon 
the individual to the historical career of Jesus, 
and that in this way the extreme left should 
have joined hands with the obscurantists of the 
extreme right. But the theologian must take 
account of the operations of the spirit gener- 
ally, or he must be content to be relegated with 
his works to the limbo specially assigned to still- 
born theological systems. Humanism has had 
to wait its time as against the sixteenth-century 
builders of spiritual prisons; but the river of 
events has carried the western nations away 
from the men who preferred to live amid en- 
closures and vaults, raised by themselves, over- 
arching and crushing them like the walls and 
domes of Piranesi’s Carcerz. It is not surprising 
that the man who best interprets to us the age 
of ecclesiastical reform found such _ structures 
more stifling than those which they were meant 
to replace, in which after all he opened some 
windows. “He had been born with the hopes 
of the Renaissance with its anticipation of a 
new Augustan age, and had seen this fair 
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promise blighted by the irruption of a new 
horde of theological polemics worse than the old 
scholastics, inasmuch as they were revolutionary 
instead of conservative. Erasmus never flouted 
at religion nor even against theology as such, 
but only at blind and intemperate theologians.” 
He was not the less effective because he preferred 
not to break with the past. “ His Greek Testa- 
ment contributed more to the liberation of the 
human mind from the thraldom of the clergy 
than all the uproar and rage of Luther’s many 
pamphlets.”! Erasmus has this true mark of 
inspiration; he rose above the mere partisan. 
In him the spirit of his age was expressed, and 
with a freedom which reflects credit on the toler- 
ance of the empire and the papacy. The master- 
spirit of the Reformation will get a hearing more 
and more now that the noisier voices in the theo- 
logical tumult are being stilled. “Greater light 
and stronger judgment is usually with the recon- 
cilers than with either of the contending parties.” ? 

The spirit of Erasmus is embodied for England 
in the universities and public schools through which, 
not less than through professedly religious insti- 
tutions, temperate orthodoxy is diffused through 
the leading currents of political and social life. 
On the other hand, the English artisan is more 
estranged from the religious life than ever, and 
with religion, the life of the spirit remains closed 
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to the great mass of our fellow-countrymen. The 
catastrophic forms of the religious life can only 
be required generally among those who have been 
the subjects of a vicious educational system. On 
the other hand, in the life of the universities and 
public schools, amid all the glaring imperfections 
of that life, the benign influences of the spirit 
steal gently in and sink none the less deeply be- 
cause they are almost unheeded. Between these 
two types of the religious life, that which attempts 
by spasmodic and interrupted effort to compensate 
for the continued and pervasive blasphemy of the 
spirit, and, on the other hand, that which pays 
daily even an unconscious homage, there can be 
no hesitation on the part of those who seek per- 
manence and stability in national character. “The 
austere sects,” Joubert says, “excite the most 
enthusiasm at first, but the temperate sects have 
always been the most durable.” And that is 
why the temper of Erasmus is after all a better 
vestibule to the kingdom of the spirit than the 
temper of the extreme reformers, 

One more word on this topic: the very resent- 
ment with which, perhaps, these lines will be read 
by some is its own condemnation. How blas- 
phemous, they will say, to compare education with 
the special means of grace! Yet, for all that, it 
is only when the office of the teacher is animated 
by an ideal as lofty as is implied by this com- 
parison, that his true functions can be maintained 
against those who, at this time, are endeavouring 
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to reduce education to a preparation for business, 
and nothing more. Jerusalem, as Blake finely 
says, has to be built in England, and this build- 
ing depends more upon the spirit which governs 
education than upon anything else. 

Yet, after all, education is only the vestibule to 
the religious life, and it is not less than that. 
But we shall now pass through the porch into the 
temple, and study the more vivid manifestation of 
the spirit within the Church. The consciousness 
of the Church has sought to express itself in the 
doctrine of the spirit as opposed to soul and body ; 
of the Holy Spirit as revealed in the common life ; 
and of the Church regarded as the mystical body 
of Christ. 

And first as to the spirit manifested in the life 
of the individual. There is no doubt that in the 
Christian Church, and under its influence, the 
individual has come to a far more vivid self-con- 
sciousness than in the city state of the ancient 
world. For patristic psychology, “the most im- 
portant thing in the world is the presence of a 
multitude of individual souls.”! It is, therefore, 
by a logical necessity that the doctrine of the 
oversoul, or spirit, has been elaborated by Christian 
theology. There are some phases of the Christian 
experience, particularly those which accompany 
what is called inspiration, that baffle the ordinary 
analysis of the operations of the mind. When we 
interpret the idea of the Godhead into its implica- 
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tions, we shall, as psychologists, be able to agree | 
with the definition of the spirit as that by which — 
men are capable of union with God. Just as the | 
oversoul is identical with itself, even in all those 
who share in it, so it is not always possible to 
distinguish in religious phraseology between what 
is said of the one spirit and of the spirit as mani- 
fested in individuals. This relation of the indi- 
vidual soul to the oversoul seems to illustrate, and 
to be illustrated by, the doctrine of the Trinity. 
“The true unity of believers, like the Unity of 
Persons in the Holy Trinity, is offered as some- 
thing far more than a mere moral unity of purpose, 
feeling, affection ; it is in some mysterious mode 
which we cannot apprehend, a vital unity. In 
this sense it is the symbol of a higher type of life, 
in which each constituent being is a conscious 
element in the being of a vast whole. In ‘the 
life’ and in ‘the life’ only, each individual life is 
able to attain to perfection.”! This view, which ° 
is obviously of the same kind with the theory of | 
Emerson, explains also the realisation of im- 
mortality in the present life. In the spirit, dis- 
tinctions of number and time seem to be irrelevant. 
That is why the doctrine of the Trinity, which 
attempts to transcend numerical distinctions, is 
really a more philosophic view than the assumption 
of an unbroken unity. And along with the notion 
of number, that of time must go. The spirit is 
eternal, not as opposed to, but as transcending time. 
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Hence anyone who rises to the life of the spirit 
is already in the enjoyment ofan eternal life. And 
further, through the notion of a process in which 
the individual is not so much lost, as realised in 
something higher, the belief in the immortality of 
the individual becomes rational. 

The entrance upon the life of the spirit is also 
the foundation of the spiritual congregation ; “ If 
we walk in the light, we have communion with 
one another.” Although it is not necessary, 
indeed, that the oversoul should enfold a man 
through the forms of religious institutions, these 
are, perhaps, the most efficient means, The most 
powerful impulse to the life of the spirit is that of 
religious love ; what education and discipline does 
slowly, painfully and doubtfully in fitting the soul 
for the common life, is often done at a single stride 
by the fiery enthusiasm of religious passion, and 
the victims of inverted education and fatal oppor- 
tunities are wrenched in an instant from the habits 
of one or even two decades, and become most valu- 
able ministers of the common needs. Yet it isa 
mistake to regard the relation between the light of 
the oversoul and the communion in which it is 
realised as reciprocal. The Church offers its com- 
munion as a means to that light, but when it is 
most true to itself it does not claim to be the sole 
possessor of the light “which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” 

Yet there is a unique and all-important office 
which the Church, and nothing else, performs in 
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the world. There is in the Church an attitude 
towards the touchstones of experience which is 
found nowhere else, an emotional temper which 
Paul compares to a cement holding the com- 
munity together. “All the body fitly framed 
and knit together through that which every 
joint supplieth according to the working of the 
measure in every several part, maketh the in- 
crease of the body unto the building up of itself 
in love.” 

The unity of the oversoul, as of the individual 
soul, is thus something which is not immediately 
given in the life of the society, but something 
which has to be striven after, as well as received. 
This unity is realised in a comparatively super- 
ficial manner in the common life of citizens, 
realised partially in the whole body of scientific 
apprehension, and most deeply in the common 
life of the Church. One and the same group 
of experiences is concerned, therefore, though 
in varying modes, in the doctrines of the spirit 
in man, of the Holy Spirit, and of the mystical 
body of Christ. These doctrines, therefore, have 
a value for the psychologist, in that they point 
at certain psychical conditions to which adequate 
attention has not been given elsewhere. And, on’ 
the other hand, the theologian, who wishes to | 
realise the meaning of these doctrines, will tend 
to express himself in a strictly psychological 
manner. “I have conceived,” Ritschl says, “of 
the Holy Spirit as the ground of the common 
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consciousness of divine sonship, as the motive 
and the divine power of the supramundane re- 
ligious and moral life in the community, and 
so as the necessary formal determination of the 
Christian personality.”! If we give these thoughts 
of Ritsch] the wider scope which they really de- 
mand, but which he so strangely refused them, 
they are almost equivalent to the thoughts with 
which we have just been occupied. 

Now that we have thus roughly determined 
the range and conditions of the oversoul, let us 
consider for a moment how it is revealed in 
inspiration. It is perhaps impossible to avoid 
anticipating to some extent what will be said 
about inspiration in a later chapter. Now, how- 
ever, we shall consider it in regard to its source; 
afterwards in relation to the mind of the prophet. 

Inspiration is of more than one kind; over 
against that of the judgment through which 
objective truth seems to dawn upon the soul 
is the not less real inspiration of the feelings 
through which the soul awakes to self-sacrifice 
and love. 

Let us consider first the inspiration of the 
judgment. The seer and poet always speak of 
truth as given to them, a phrase which we may 
compare with the use of the term gzven to de- 
note the as yet unorganised volume of sense 
impressions. And although the psychologist 
may discern by retrospective analysis the pos- 

1 Theologie u. Metaphystk, 45. 
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sible modes in which such truth might have 
been attained step by step, this possibility, as 
Mill observed, does not justify us in contradict- 
ing the account which genius gives of its own 
workings. Milton, for example, claimed in all 
seriousness to be the mouthpiece of “that Eternal 
spirit who can enrich with all utterance and all 
wisdom”; and in many other places he speaks 
of the light that breaks in upon the soul when 
it becomes transparent to such divine effluences. 
The convention, then,—which turns out to be 
more than a convention—by which we speak of 
the inspiration of the true poet, is tested when 
we extend the phrase to artists, workers and 
inventors, in whatever kind. And yet it has to 
be so extended or abandoned altogether. Ruskin, 
who by the way has clothed in a more beautiful 
and orderly frame the soul of Blake’s teaching, 
uses the word inspiration after this manner,! “not 
carelessly nor lightly, but in all logical calmness 
and perfect reverence.” The inspiration of the 
Jewish prophets is, therefore, to be compared and 
partly identified with these other instances. “The 
possession of a single true thought about Jehovah, 
not derived from current religious teaching, but 
springing up in the soul as a word from Jehovah, 
is enough to constitute a prophet.”2 And so it 
turns out that the ideas of Blake, which per- 
haps the reader was inclined to scout as extrava- 


1 Modern Painters, iii. 147. 
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gant, are very near sober fact, and follow for the 
most part in a direct manner from the idea of 
God. “There is none beside Thee,” says St 
Augustine, “who is the teacher of truth whereso- 
ever and whencesoever it may have shone.” ! 

Over against the inspiration of the judgment 
is that of the feelings. It is a special office of 
the Christian revelation to insist upon the claims 
of the affections. Let us now consider some of 
the grounds upon which this claim is justified. 
We have seen that in a favourable environment,” 
gracious influences steal in upon the soul and 
insensibly mould it towards a divine harmony, 
but that where these influences are lacking the 
soul becomes encased in a network, through which 
it can only break by a supreme effort, some deep 
stirring of the springs of life. And this same 
effort of the will brings the soul to God, as well 
as the slow and insensible movings of a quieter 
experience. But the feelings which the Christian 
religion seeks to develop are not undetermined. 
It is too often thought that any kind of excite- 
ment is religious in character, provided that it be 
associated with certain forms of ritual, or again of 
expression. This is far from being the case. I 
do not know how this emotional temper can be 
better described than as the character of Jesus, 
interpreted by the imitation of the noblest of His 
followers, whether professed or not. These efforts 
at imitation are, in turn, not less remarkable in 
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themselves and in their effects than other instances 
of inspired imagination and skill. There is an 
originality of the heart not less than of the 
invention, and of the two the former has much 
the greater power over the mass of mankind. 
The prophet is a nobler figure than one who is 
a priest and nothing more; but nobler than either 
stands the man who, out of unfeigned love towards 
his fellow-men, shares in their burdens, like Francis 
of Assisi or Vincent de Paul. Only a one-sided 
psychology will depreciate the originality of men 
like these. And yet here too the originality is not 
assumed by the possessor of the feeling ; ot unto 
us, not unto us, they cry in the same accents as 
those of Milton. Now this is a very interesting 
and important parallel, and from another quarter 
strengthens the grounds for belief in the oversoul, 
or, in more familiar language, the one spirit. 

Let us note in the next place that the inspira- 
tion of feeling is connected with an intuitive fore- 
boding of the future. Here we must distinguish 
between the feelings that are called up mechani- 
cally as by the objects and acts of devotion, and 
those feelings which, welling up from the depths 
of the heart, bear the token of true inspiration. 
Such feelings are indeed “the powers of the age 
to come.” They are a clue to the future which 
they will tend to control. Even when they seem 
to cling to the past they have this warrant ; that 
the momentary present is only a partial criticism 
of the past, and that as against the present, the 
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whole past is usually of greater value. The veils 
of the divine are removed only at intervals; and 
when the sanctuary is closed, recollection takes the 
place of the prophet. The hidden life is one day 
to be disclosed again. 

The spiritual interpretation of history consists 
simply in applying the idea of the oversoul, in 
reading the course of events as acts in a great 
world drama. We shall look, therefore, for the 
manifestations of the oversoul, not in the disturb- 
ances of the order of nature, but in its characteristic 
functions. As we proceed, we shall find that much 
of what seems extraordinary in the religious life 
is perfectly normal, and that the notion of the 
miraculous has been applied far too hastily in ex- 
plaining the life of the soul. The messengers, 
“angels,” of the oversoul are not necessarily visible 
any more than the spirits in Manfred. “The 
angelology of the Old Testament deals with 
functions, operations, and not persons.”! And so 
the prophetic character of the Old Testament 
turns not so much upon any quality in the events 
therein recorded, as in the temper of mind in 
which they were regarded, a temper which can 
be gained, as through a sort of contagion, by 
those who immerse themselves in its perusal. 

Let us, in conclusion, deal with one or two 
objections. 

Several thinkers deny the likelihood of com- 
munion in a direct manner, whether between one 
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soul and another, as Mr Bradley does, or between 
_the soul and God, as Ritschl does. These two 
objections point to the two aspects of the oversoul 
which seem to be manifested in the religious ex- 
perience. On the one hand, souls find not only 
their ground, but their unity and communion with- 
in the oversoul, and on the other there seems to 
be a special disclosure of the oversoul in inspira- 
tion. “A direct communication between souls we 
cannot say is impossible,” Mr Bradley declares ; ! 
but on the other hand he finds no good reason for 
supposing it to exist. Not only does this hypo- 
thesis fail to commend itself to Mr Bradley’s 
judgment, it also disappoints his taste. “The 
possibility seems in addition to be devoid of all 
interest.” Perhaps these objections are not directed 
against the conclusions to which we have been 
tending. For us it is sufficient if the communion | 
of soul with soul is made possible through the 
system in which all souls are held together. And © 
I think that we can draw a most important dis- 
tinction here between the ideas current among 
“spiritualists,’ and those of the Christian belief. 
The spiritualist seems to think that one soul can 
directly communicate with another, as when a 
“medium” is possessed by a “control.” The 
communion of souls in theology has another mean- 
Mic, and) iss referred’. to the spirit... The direct 
action of soul upon soul, which Mr Bradley seems 
to have in view, is that of the “control” as it 
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affects the “medium.” Perhaps we may put the 
matter in this way: Mr Bradley, like Mr Spencer, 
seems to hold that all communication of souls is 
indirect, and is mediated by inference from the 
physical expression of the soul’s life. But surely 
zf we hold that physical and psychical events are 
disparate, the physical events which intervene be- 
tween an utterance by one soul and its apprehen- 
sion by another, cannot be more than the occasion 
of that apprehension ; the ground of it must be 
sought elsewhere. This thought is carried further 
in the quotation from Dr Stout’s Manual} 

Again, the theory of the oversoul is not really 
touched by another objection of Mr Bradley. 
“ The sameness of souls,” he says, “is a fact. The 
identity of their content is just as real as their 
separate existence. But this identity need not 
imply any further relation between them. It need 
not, so far as we can see, act in any way; and its 
action where it acts appears to be indirect. Souls 
seem to influence one another only by means of 
their bodies.” Mr Bradley seems to exaggerate 
the importance of the identity of content which is, 
as we have seen, exceedingly limited, at least in 
the simpler experiences. What is important, how- 
ever, is not so much identity of content as of 
process.2. But perhaps Mr Bradley will not let 
such terms pass unchallenged. I wanted to say 
presentative actzvzty. But then it is “a scandal” 
even to use this word.2 I looked therefore through 
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the index of Appearance and Reality to see whether 
I could avoid offending Mr Bradley in any way ; 
but, if we may judge by the index of his book, 
nothing ever really happens in his philosophy, any 
more than in the prophetic books of Blake, and 
all that the real can do is to appear. However, 
I have done what I could in order to confine my- 
self within the limits laid down for me, and would 
distinguish merely between one and the same con- 
tent, and the mode of its appearance at different 
centres, for it is not so much identity of content, 
as of process that concerns us. And, since this 
identity of process is only attained “the higher 
we mount from the facts of sense,’! there seems 
reason for seeking in that quarter especially, condi- 
tions of the communion of souls. That is to say, 
the point at which identity of process seems to be 
realised by different souls, is the furthest away 
from the range within which—to use Mr Bradley’s 
phrase—“ souls influence one another by means 
of their bodies.” 

But if an individualist psychology is a contra- 
diction, as we have seen reason to hold, we find 
ourselves drawing the conclusions to which we are 
committed, even on the principles of Mr Bradley. 
“All psychology in its practice is compelled to 
admit the working power of identity.”2 And 
again he says: “In the course of the soul’s in- 
ternal history, we must admit that the sameness of 
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its states is an actual mover.”! Weare bound to 
extend the interpretation of identity which is thus 
affirmed for the individual soul, to groups of souls. 
The identity of feeling, of aspiration, of judgment, 
is a mover. In other words, the communion of 
souls is something more than a mere similarity. 
Another criticism of the same writer is met by 
the theory of the oversoul. “Most of those,” we 
are assured, “who insist on what they call the 
personality of God, are intellectually dishonest. 
They desire one thing, and to reach it they argue 
for another. . . . The Deity which they want is 
of course finite, a person much like themselves, 
with thoughts and feelings limited and mutable 
in the process of time. They desire a person in 
the sense of a self, amongst and over against other 
selves, moved by personal relation and feelings to- 
wards these others—feelings and relations which 
are altered by the conduct of the others.”? I am 
not aware of any considerable theologians against 
whom Mr Bradley’s accusation holds. The com- 
munion of the soul with God is not as of one 
self with another, but as of the soul coming to its 
true self in the spirit ; God being, in the words of 
Augustine, “the life of life’? By denying the 
communion of souls, Mr Bradley destroys inevi- 
tably the other parts of the theological system. 
Let us now consider for a moment the objections 
directed by Ritschl and his school against the 
mystical union of the soul with God. We will 
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consider these objections in the form of the con- 
clusion to which they are supposed to lead, namely, 
that the union of the soul with God, or of Jesus 
with God, is simply a union of intention. But to 
speak in this way is really to touch upon the deeps 
of the soul. Nothing can be more profound than 
the harmony which has for its centre the springs 
of conduct. In fact the notion of a oneness of 
will is simply the explicit form of the thought 
that is implicit in the mystical union. Hence the 
sincere use of the third petition in the Lord’s 
Prayer has a mystical meaning, or, to express this 
better, aspiration cannot go beyond this petition. _ 
Lastly, the individual comes to his full rights | 
in the oversoul. There is no conflict between the 
oversoul and the characteristic qualities of genius. 
In fact the special character of genius is guarded 
against the ridiculous method of Lombroso by 
marking off the “normal” from the “average,” and 
also from the “morbid”; a task which beforehand 
would seem rather superfluous. In the complex 
human personality, the community of feeling, etc., 
in the oversoul, accompanies the flowering of 
supreme genius. Homer and Shakespeare and 
Goethe are at once the most unique and the most 
universal of minds. They fulfil their office in the 
revelation of the human spirit by reflecting the 
true meaning of that revelation to the utmost. 
And this is precisely what the average mind can- 
not do: Phomme sensuel moyen might indeed be 
described as the precise negation of the oversoul, 
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HE soul, as it develops, enters into fresh 
relations with the oversoul. A more or 
less complete terminology has been given to one 
particular stage in this development, that, namely, 
in which the soul first becomes conscious of its 
relation to the oversoul. The new birth, con- 
version, reconciliation, justification, election, all 
denote rather aspects of a process than a com- 
plete experience. They are an instance, further, 
of a principle on which stress has been laid ; that 
there is a difference of form as well as of content 
in different experiences. The development of 
the soul takes place in such a way that no single 
description of any stage—or at least of any later 
stage—in that development, can apply to all 
persons. It is lamentable to think how many 
commentaries have been vainly composed upon 
72 
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the letters of St Paul, for lack of remembering 
the simple and obvious fact that the religious 
life which he described was the one he knew, 
namely, his own; and that only, by a strange 
coincidence, can it tally to any considerable ex- 
tent with the religious life of another man. 

Many instances suggest themselves which show 
the serious consequences which follow for the 
spiritual life, from the assumption that we can 
enter upon it only in one way. The discipline 
of the Jesuit novice is avowedly intended to stifle 
individual character and leave in its place the 
passive obedience of an instrument. Hence we 
can understand why one and the same course is 
imposed upon all. But although this discipline 
is wonderfully adapted to the purpose for which 
it is designed, it seems to have contributed to the 
curious mediocrity above which the members of 
the society have so rarely risen, and below which 
they have not often fallen. The Society of Jesus 
has been wonderfully prolific in minds of the 
second rank, but it has fallen short, with a few 
rare exceptions, of the breath of genius—that 
gust of the spirit that only blows where the air 
is free. 

So also in a very different quarter, a uniform 
plan of salvation has been imposed upon thou- 
sands of persons by the later exponents of the 
evangelical revival, who have been unconscious | 
that what they called the plan of salvation suie 
simply the reduction of St Paul’s experience to | 
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/ a mechanical formula. Newman says of him- 
self: “The evangelical teaching, considered as a 
system and in what was peculiar to itself, had 
from the first failed to find a response in his 
religious experience, as afterwards in his par- 
ochial. He had indeed been converted by it to 
a spiritual life, and so far his experience bore 
witness to its truth; but he had not been con- 
verted in that special way which it laid down as 
imperative.”1 Nor need anyone be surprised 
that this was so. In proportion as the soul be- 
comes more truly conscious of itself in the religi- 
ous life, it will also regard itself as standing in its 
own private relation to the spirit. And when a 
stranger intrudes upon these furthest recesses, he 
is often guilty of a serious injury. For there is a 
modesty of the soul, as well as of the body, 
through which high-spirited persons usually shrink 
from talking about the principles of honour upon 
which they act. This is why the intrusion even 
of well-meaning persons in the things of the 
spirit is so often bitterly resented. The religious 
life, in its private aspect, is indeed a mystery and 
forbids speech, and when this reticence is trans- 
gressed the soul seems to be wounded. Dale, 
speaking of hypnotic experiments, says: “I have 
come to the conclusion that when a man _ sub- 
mits himself to experiment, he surrenders for the 
time the integrity of his self-command, allows 
a break to be made in the fences which protect 
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his personality, runs grave risk of madness or 
worse. If I may put it so there seems to me to 
be a sacrifice of the chastity of our inner personal 
life in these inquiries, which may have results on 
the higher nature analogous to those which follow 
the physical offence and still more ruinous.”! [| 
think this is one of the reasons why sometimes 
there is a look upon the countenance of some 
very devout persons as though they had been 
whipped publicly. The soul is sometimes laid 
bare, as it were, in devotional offices, and is at 
the mercy of another. In his story, Zhe Flag 
of their Country, Rudyard Kipling reads a much 
needed lesson to those persons whose enthusiasm 
makes them forget the dignity which hedges round 
even the commonest soul, and who are eager to 
mouth and to paw even in the holy of holies. 
Now there are scarcely any minds that have 
been subjected to profanation like that of which 
I am speaking, without suffering some loss of 
insight and power. The spirit does not entrust its 
deeper inspirations unless to those who can guard 
them. It refuses, therefore, to recognise any 
plan of salvation and comes and goes at its own 
sovereign pleasure. Hence it often happens that 
the inner life of one who in the eyes of his fellows 
is a moral wreck, is, in the eyes of a higher in- 
telligence, a garden of beauty, just because such 
an one has kept the inmost sanctuary unprofaned. 
For it is not every sinful act that of necessity 
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affects the depth of the soul. “In my younger 
days,” says Baxter, “my trouble for sin was most 
about my actual failings in thought, word, or 
action. . . . But now I am much more troubled 
for inward defects and omissions, or want of the 
vital duties or graces in the soul.”! There can 
be no doubt here of the opinion of Jesus. He 
found more congenial companionship amid the 
outcasts of Jewish society than among the pro- 
fessedly religious ; and seems to have compared 
the Pharisees to whited sepulchres by contrast 
with those whose outward life belied their true 
nobility of spirit. 

Now there are large classes of persons who 
exhibit a special susceptibility to suggestion, and 
particularly amid the excitement which is aimed 
at in some forms of religious assemblies. At 
such times they exhibit many of the symptoms 
which are found in hypnotic seizures, and while 
they are open then to religious impressions in a 
distinctly morbid manner, they are also often 
carried away by impressions of a less wholesome 
kind. It is impossible to read the accounts of 
what takes place at religious revivals without 
thinking of these parallels drawn from medical 
pathology. 

And yet, strangely enough, there is a wide- 
spread tendency to identify the universal manner 
by which the soul rises for the first time into the 
life of the spirit, with this the least spiritual 
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manner of all. At such times man begins to draw 
nearer to the centre of things ; to truth, peace, 
goodness. And although in some cases an over- 
powering external suggestion wrenches the soul 
from its old course into the new, it is compara- 
tively rare for the motives to be so suddenly 
altered. Moreover, so far is instantaneous con- 
version from being the only true type of the 
approach to God, that it is but the extreme form 
of one type among several. Conversion is, in its 
essence, a change of intention; and this may be 
directed either upon intellectual or upon moral 
objects. There is also an analogous process by 
which the soul attains rest through the slow 
clarification of the feelings. Hence we must 
hesitate before we accept any cut and dried 
theory of conversion, like that which is based 
upon the dramatic experience of St Paul on the 
way to Damascus. There is the highest author- 
ity for saying that the road to the kingdom of 
the spirit is neither easy to find nor easy to tread. 
The journey has to be made from each of the 
four winds. Hence, although the way of life is 
marked off as difficult and narrow, if we compare 
it with the broad and easy way of custom and 
inclination, it is not of one monotonous character. 
“For as there are many mansions in heaven, so 
also there are many roads leading thither. Some 
persons advance by considering themselves in 
hell,” St Teresa says (here the method of the 
old-fashioned revivalist preacher is laid down), 
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“others, in heaven, and these are distressed by 
meditations on hell.” (Here the saint prophesies 
the shrinking of the present generation from 
eternal punishment. As the American elder said 
to the new minister, “It is no good preach- 
ing eternal punishment to our people; they 
won't stand it.”) “Others meditate on death.” 
(Think of our grandmothers reading Drelincourt 
on Death, Blair’s Grave, Young’s Night Thoughts, 
Hervey’s Meditations among the Tombs!) “Some 
persons if tender-hearted are greatly fatigued by 
meditations on the Passion ” (the Teutonic nature 
shrinks from the stations of the cross with their 
vivid portrayal of the sufferings of Jesus), “ but 
are consoled and make progress when they 
meditate upon the power and greatness of God 
in His creatures and on His love visible in all 
things.” (Here is the breezy and somewhat super- 
ficial optimism of Channing and the American 
Unitarians.) ! 

Let us consider for a moment why conversion 
should be associated so often with a definite and 
instantaneous change of motive, a change which 
can be produced by religious excitement working 
upon certain temperaments. In the first place, 
there is a delusive simplicity in such cases. For 
the springs of conduct are veiled in clouds and 
darkness, and are infinitely less accessible to 
observation than is assumed by some popular 
beliefs. It is only possible to mark off a change 
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in the soul by taking a superficial view and 
fixing the moment by an outward act. We 
need not be surprised then that this way of 
beginning the religious life by an instantaneous 
change of motive should be seized upon as typical 
to the exclusion of others which in reality are 
not less valid. Nor again is it surprising that 
the English character with its strong practical 
bent, should lay special stress upon the change 
of motive, and that it should be impatient with 
minds like that of Newman in their search for 
consistency ; or that it should be so incredulous 
about the emotional experiences upon which 
mystical writers love to dwell. And, in the 
third place, the belief in instantaneous conversion 
is tempting for a further reason. It dispenses 
with any need for systematic explanation. When 
the change of motive has once taken place, the 
life of the soul is thought to admit of no further 
description, as though from earth to heaven were 
just one step. 

A popular preacher not so very long ago went 
up into the North of Scotland to conduct a 
mission, and his experience there brings out very 
well the relation that holds between the profes- 
sional standpoint of the pulpit and the beginnings 
of the spiritual life. He complained amongst 
other things that “in the North they could soak 
up a great amount of preaching and make no 
sign.” I suppose the scientific phrase would be 
that they were supersaturated. “One of the great 
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difficulties there too was instantaneous conversion. 
Somehow they did not want a sudden change.” 
A woman rebuked him by saying that her mother 
had been praying in the hills for five years before 
she was converted : how was she to be converted 
in five minutes? Think of those lonely years 
amid the mountains and lochs, where the Celtic 
imagination traces its legends of love and death, 
and then think of the bustling gentleman from 
the south offering to furnish salvation complete 
within five minutes! In the religious life each 
event, each experience, is to be taken as a fresh 
revelation, and no single event or experience is to 
be allowed to dominate the whole-after life in 
such a way as to obscure the special meaning of 
each moment. In this sense, and in the religious 
life above all, “to form habits is to fail.” 

The belief in instantaneous conversion holds 
very closely with the belief in final perseverance, 
and the connection between these two ideas is 
interesting to the psychologist. If the soul is 
specifically determined by the single act of con- 
version, it will retain this bent toward the end. 
But, fortunately, the infinite variety of the soul’s 
life rises above these cramping bonds. No single 
act of the soul can so mortgage its whole after 
course in such a manner as to shut off altogether 
the possibility of a free choice. “J do not ask 
to see the distant scene; one step enough for me.” 
Cardinal Manning shortly before his death ex- 
pressed himself as feeling some doubts about the 
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destiny of his own soul, and in consequence has 
been much criticised by those who fail to realise 
to themselves the tragedy of human conduct. 
As a matter of fact, to use Ritschl’s words, “the 
craving after assurance leads to an artificial tension 
of sentiment with interruptions by moments of 
despair or with the risk of lasting self-deception.” ! 
Nearly every page of Grace Abounding justifies 
these words of Ritschl. 

In truth these two ideas, namely, of instan- 
taneous conversion and of final perseverance, 
contain within themselves a contradiction. The 
life of the spirit cannot be expressed in the terms 
of time, and in proportion as it is more deeply 
realised, the ideas of time fall away. 

So long as the direction of the soul towards 
God is viewed in an external way, such as that 
which we have been considering, it is possible 
to pass through many experiences without a 
deepened self-knowledge. And yet even in the 
simplest mode of approach to the truth, there is 
also a revelation of self. “For what is it,” asks 
St Augustine, “to hear from Thee about oneself 
but to come to know oneself?” Genuine re- 
ligious feeling then and increased self-knowledge 
go side by side. But in certain modes of the 
religious experience introspection plays a greater 
part. There are some minds which are impelled 
towards introspection, and it is to them that we 


1 History of Christian Doctrines of Justification and Reconetlia- 
tion, p. 287. 
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owe the striking self-revelations in which we can 
best read the religious spirit. The very emphasis 
or exaggeration into which religious minds often 
fall, magnifies and brings to light the subtler 
aspects of life. The soul is set over against God 
in an awful isolation, like the two actors in a 
drama of A¢schylus, and this idea colours even 
the simple conditions of life until they merge 
into a tragic gloom and lurid intensity. “I 
thought,” says Bunyan in one of his melancholy 
moods, “that all things wrought for my damage 
and for my eternal overthrow.”! And again, 
“Methought this sin was bigger than the sins of 
a country, of a kingdom, or of the whole world ; 
no one pardonable, nor all of them together was 
able to equal mine, mine outwent them every 
one.”? Of course there is exaggeration here, and 
historical truth cannot accept these statements 
literally. But if we read them as the expression 
of deep feeling the case is altered and they have 
a genuine meaning. 

At such times of storm and stress, the soul 
sees objects in a distorted perspective, and is 
aware of this, its weakness. “ These things,” said 
Bunyan, “may seem ridiculous to others, even as 
ridiculous as they were in themselves, but to 
me they were the most tormenting cogitations.” 3 
This self-tormenting is one of the most character- 
istic features of the religious life, although it often 
passes its normal limits and becomes morbid. 


1 Grace Abounding, par. 157. 7 /b., par. 172. * /é., par. 184. 
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When, in the act of reflection, moral standards 
are for the first time consciously applied by a 
man to his own character, he tends to become 
alarmed by the persistence of habits of thought 
and desire which have become part of his nature, 
and, on the other hand, to watch with anxiety 
each act which may both reveal himself and 
further determine himself. “I durst not take a 
pin or a stick,” said Bunyan, “though but so big 
as a straw, for my conscience now was sore, and 
would smart at every touch: I could not now 
tell how to speak my words for fear I should 
misplace them. Oh, how gingerly did I then go 
in all I did or said. I found myself as on a 
miry bog that shook if I did but stir? ... But 
my original and inward pollution—that was my 
plague and affliction—that I saw at a dreadful 
rate always putting itself forth within me; that 
I had the guilt of to amazement; by reason of 
that I was more loathsome in mine own eyes 
than was a toad, and I thought I was so in God’s 
eyes too. ‘Sin and corruption, I said, ‘would 
as naturally bubble out of my heart as water 
would bubble out of a fountain.” He was 
racked as on a wheel in this way for years. 
Now there can be no doubt that these growing 
scruples have a most important function to play 
in the moral life of the society. The struggles 
of the soul are not merely, as it were, a freak or 
a sport, but have a universal meaning. No mere 


! Grace Abounding, par. 82. 
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calm process of self-examination can take the 
place of the self-torment of which Bunyan speaks. 
Mere self-examination without the accompanying 
effort is like putting a diseased tissue under the 
microscope without seeking a cure. There is 
in St Augustine an utterance like Bunyan’s. 
“No one is clean from sin in Thy sight, not 
even an infant whose life upon the earth has 
been of one day.”! The awakened and there- 
fore oversensitive conscience confuses the degrees 
of wrong. The bawling of the newborn child and 
the theft of some fruit by the lad of sixteen, are 
solemnly condemned by the saint, who was after 
alla repentant rake. It is an ironical comment 


' upon these self-revelations of Augustine that they 
' have found expression in the creed of Calvin and 
his followers in the belief that beings morally inno- 


cent are tortured eternally. Perhaps, however, as 
Bunyan says, there is a necessary absurdity about 
the exaggerations into which human beings fall 
at certain crises. But religious teachers who lack 
the sense of humour perpetuate for the amusement, 
edification or perplexity of others, those extrava- 
gances which wiser men like Bunyan estimate at 
their true value. There is a saving cynicism which 
is found in the most saintly persons, and is, in its 
due place, a safeguard against exaggeration. He 
who penned the picture of Vanity Fair, and 
Santa Teresa when she spoke of “the badly 
arranged comedy of this life,” are at one with Him 


1 Conf. ii. 6. 2 I do not mean the novel. 
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who compared His divine mission to the cry of a 
child among children playing in the market-place. 
The theologian who shrinks from the touch of 
nature runs the risk of being alienated from his kind, 
and, for the time being, from his own true self. 

I am aware that flippancy has its dangers, but, 
after all, in a world where there is so much to be 
serious about, there can scarcely be too many 
merry people. And so it is pleasing to come 
across their delightful footsteps in somewhat solemn 
surroundings. Let us try to catch a glimpse of 
the muse of comedy, as she haunts even the sacred 
precincts. George Fox on one occasion gravely 
censures those who held that “women have no 
souls ” (adding in a light manner) “no more than 
a goose.” “But I reproved them, and told them 
that was not right.”! I believe that the latter- 
day saints hold something to the same effect. On 
other occasions Fox fell foul of rhnyme-makers and 
fiddlers. And this was when Milton was writing 
the words for the music of Henry Lawes in the 
more serious days before the restoration and the 
license of Charles the Second! Human nature 
has a habit of shaking itself loose from those 
shackles which formalists would put upon it. 
Donne, in a rash moment, made a promise (which 
he failed to keep) that he would not write any 
verses after taking orders, as though religion and 
the muses could not agree. I am sure no one 
will be very hard upon poor Donne for his un- 


1 Journal for 1646. 
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doubted breach of faith to the Lady Bedford, who 
exacted his foolish vow. And, to descend to 
physical as well as moral frailty, those who have 
suffered from the close air of some places of wor- 
ship, will sympathise with another child of nature 
—his name is, unfortunately, not handed down. 
Wesley was preaching at Bath, Monday, January 
24th, 1743. “Some-of the rich and ‘great’ were 
present. One of them, my Lord —-—, stayed very 
patiently till I came to the middle of the fourth 
head. Then starting up he said: ‘’Tis hot, ’tis 
very hot,’ and got downstairs as fast as he could.” } 
I am inclined to think that Wesley, unlike Fox, 
could relish the details in which human weak- 
ness is shown and dragged down from its pedestal. 
The great reformers in religion, St Francis, Luther, 
Wesley, have been touched with a humanism which 
is libelled bysthe rigidity of some of their followers. 
Wesley could enjoy seeing the Westminster scholars 
act the Adelphi of Terence. Or again with comic 
power he depicts in a sentence his grandfather An- 
nesley. “ He lived seventy-seven years, and would 
probably have lived longer had he not began water- 
drinking at seventy.”?. And let no one say these 
trifles are unworthy of the dignity of religion. The 
man who is sensible of them will be saved from too 
high a conceit of himself, and from the mistakes 
into which serious persons often fall. The shafts 
of ridicule fall harmless from a humorous coat of 
mail. Nowhere is this self-criticism more required 


1 Wesley’s Journals, 1743. 2 Jb., 1768, 1769. 
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than in the attempt to gain over others to the 
opinions and beliefs which have taken strong pos- 
session of the soul. Poor Fox sets out bravely “to 
bring off people from all the world’s religions which 
are vain.”! St Teresa could have advised him. 
“When people,” says she, “begin to have pleasure in 
the rest and fruit of prayer, they will have everybody 
else be very spiritual also. Now, to desire this is 
not wrong, but to try to bring it about may not be 
right, except with great discretion and with much 
reserve, without any appearance of teaching.” 

And this brings us back to the point at which 
we arrived some time since. The man who is to 
deal successfully with the souls of others, must 
first understand his own. “ For it is one grace 
that our Lord gives grace ; and it is another grace 
to understand what grace, and what gift it is; and 
it is another and further grace to have the power 
to describe and explain it to others.” ? One of the 
reasons why the pulpit is not more effective is 
that the revelation of the soul to itself is under- 
taken, for the most part, by men who, not knowing 
their own hearts, presume to depict the inner life 
of others. “’Tis not all our understanding has 
to do, simply to judge us by our outward actions ; 
it must penetrate the very soul, and there discover 
by what springs the motion is guided. But that 
being a very high and hazardous undertaking, I 
could wish that fewer would attempt it.” 4 


1 Fox, Journal, i. 648. 2 Lates Rie kT: 
+ Teresa, Life, xvi.’ 7; 4 Montaigne, £ssays, Book II., c. i. 
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The first step in genuine introspection is to dis- 
cover that, after all, self-knowledge is exceedingly 
hard to attain. There are two special characters 
in religious introspection that at once force them- 
selves upon the attention of one who is beginning 
to reflect. Many thoughts and impulses are re- 
ferred in a seemingly arbitrary way to an external 
power, and it is not always clear why a person 
should not say outright, “I thought so,” instead of 
“the Lord said to me,” with St Teresa and George 
Fox.t And yet we must not force the living 
expression of the saint into any preconceived 
formula. This reference of thought and im- 
pulse to an external source is not unreasonable 
if we bear in mind that the soul is not something 
self-existent, but is dependent upon a_ wider 
sphere, in which it is included. Psychology pro- 
ceeds too often as though the soul were the entire 
world in itself. Then again there is a certain 
inarticulateness in religious experiences. “ At 
other times I learnt some things without the 
help of words and that more clearly than those 
things which were told me in words. I under- 
stood exceedingly deep truths concerning the 
Truth, more than I could have done through 
the teaching of many learned men.”? The 
office of the Christian religion in disclosing the 
soul to itself is described in a striking meta- 


1 We shall consider in later chapters the visions and voices that 


seem to come from without. 
2 Teresa, .Lzf¢, xl; 6. 
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phor; “it pierces even to the dividing of soul 
and spirit” (Heb.iv. 12). “I say that it happens 
to me from time to time—it has done so this 
very day and so I remember it well—to see my 
soul tear itself in order to find itself there where 
the greater part of it is.”1 And, in particular, the 
Christian teacher has not only to interpret the 
monitions which stream in from without upon the 
soul, but those vague movements in which it 
awakens to knowledge of itself. 

We are now able to proceed to the two other 
leading types of approach to God ; the search for 
intellectual consistency, and the clarification of 
feeling. Augustine is an imposing example of 
those who have sought to satisfy the reason in 
religious truth. At one time he despaired about 
the truth being found in the Church. “For 
when my spirit,” he says, “tried to run back into 
the catholic faith, I was smitten back because the 
catholic faith was not what I thought it to be.’ ? 
The study of the scriptures and of natural science 
combined with the personal influence of Ambrose 
in changing his view until he admitted that as 
against the Manichzans the catholic faith could be 
affirmed “ without impudence.”? The Christian 
faith was for him the crown of his studies and he 
read Plato as the preface to St John.* Although 
the type illustrated by Augustine is not a common 
one, it has contributed largely to Christianity so 


1 Teresa, Zzfe, xvii. 10. 2 Conf. v. 10. 
2110.5 Vina: 4 70., vii. 9. 
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far as it is an intellectual force. The saint was 
not one of those who, like the ideal convert, can 
be conducted from the outer gloom to the light 
in five minutes. He spent the years from eighteen 
to thirty in passing from one standpoint to 
another until he could obtain the best view of the 
truth. This search for the truth in his case as in 
all other genuine instances, was touched through- 
out with the utmost richness of feeling. “ Great 
thoughts spring from the heart.” “ Man,” Augus- 
tine cries, “is a huge abyss, and his hairs can 
be counted more easily than the affections and 
stirrings of his heart.”! There are few more 
magical passages in the Latin language than 
that in which he describes his grief for the death 
of a friend.2, We need not wonder that from him 
the medizval world drew its vocabulary of religion 
and of love. Truly deep feeling is also subtle ; 
it is only the shallow soul that is rough and tact- 
less. And this subtlety in Augustine answers 
to his perception of the complexity of man’s 
nature. The careful reader will note instances 
of this subtlety in many an unexpected thought. 
His attention, for example, is attracted by the 
strange luxury of pity; “mourning alone was 
pleasant to me, and succeeded my friend as the 
darling of my spirit.” He could reflect, too, upon 
the mysterious nature of the pleasure which 
tragedy affords, or again upon the pleasure of 
contrast between a threatened peril and the relief 


1 Conf. iv. 14. #10, 194. 
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of escape. Amid this variety of experience he 
gained a clear idea of the oneness of spiritual 
life, and then sought a like unity in the course of 
the history of the world. He shook himself free 
from the Manicheanism—which is, after all, the 
mark of a mind not yet at peace with itself—by 
his famous declaration that evil is nothing but 
the privation of good,! and at last embraced the 
soul and the world in the one idea of a heavenly 
society, the Czty of God. 

There is an analogy between Bunyan’s rest- 
lessness until he could be certain of his own 
salvation, and the speculative movements of 
Augustine. On both sides the change of con- 
version was rather intellectual than moral. And 
further, there is in Bunyan an unresolved con- 
tradiction in the way in which he leaves evil as 
something positive over against the divine bene- 
ficence. And so he shares the Manichzanism of 
Augustine’s earlier days. The sceptical method, 
however, of the polished African is quite beyond 
the reach of the undisciplined mind of Bunyan, 
and he gives an amusing caricature of it in 
his picture of Doubting Castle. The fact that 
truth is difficult of access—that knowledge shades 
off from certainty into uncertainty—is the hob- 
goblin that harasses Christian and Hopeful. One 
cannot imagine Bunyan saying with Augustine, 
that “a man need not blush to confess his ignor- 
ance, lest by saying falsely that he knows he 


1 Conf, iii. 7. 
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should deserve never to know”; nor with Richard 
Baxter, that “I am not so foolish as to pretend 
my certainty to be greater than it is, merely 
because it is a dishonour to be less certain; nor 
will I, by shame, be kept from confessing those 
infirmities, which those have as much as I, who 
hypocritically reproach me with them.”! But 
what was excusable in the case of the Bedford 
tinker, with his limited opportunities, is not a 
precedent for everybody. It is a striking and 
noticeable fact that most forms of religious belief 
still cling to the method of Bunyan which involves 
after all the suicide of the reason, and have not 
yet learnt from the great masters of apologetics 
who speak in the dialect of a freer age. 

Lastly, conversion may take the shape of a 
clarification of feeling. Of course it is not to 
be supposed that these types are clearly marked 
off one from another. Sometimes a single mind 
will exhibit their joint characteristics almost in 
equal degrees. Thus Augustine finds peace as 
well as intellectual satisfaction. Still there are 
cases where the doctrines of religion are accepted 
and the maxims of religion obeyed, while the 
spirit has to reach through many a struggle of 
feeling to a settled state. Sometimes these con- 
ditions are found in the outer world ; sorrow and 
disappointment may be a dolorous way to God 
along which perhaps the majority of beautiful 
souls attain their beauty. The discipline of life 


1 Wordsworth, Leclestastical Biography, v. 569. 
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thus becomes for many men the instrument of 
Spiritual advance. Physical weakness throws 
the soul back upon the support of others, and 
thus forces it to realise the community of man- 
kind. And in realising this dependence, it comes 
to know itself more truly, and so to enter upon 
the life of faith. Dale regretted that he was not 
disciplined in this way until a late period in his 
life? It is another indication of the futility of 
some popular theories about conversion, that this 
mode should be almost overlooked in comparison 
with the more mechanical modes. 

I can imagine someone objecting that we 
ought not to separate the change of motive from 
its emotional accompaniments. There is a very 
good reason however for doing so. In a. later 
chapter we shall see that mechanical suggestion 
—in fact hypnotism, acting as it does upon im- 
pressionable and sometimes diseased natures, plays 
a very large part in instantaneous conversion.’ 

An artificial atmosphere in which emotion is 
forced is furnished not only by the religious 
assembly, but also by the cloister, and we owe 
to its inmates some of the most striking descrip- 
tions of the history of emotion. There, so to 
speak, the ordinary emotional life is magnified. 
No one has described the night of the soul more 
vividly than the Spaniard, St John of the Cross. 

Yet the religious life cannot be separated from 
the other experiences of the soul, not even by the 
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solitude of the convent. For the relation between 
the religious and other impulses is a very close 
one, and the deepening of the emotional nature 
which marks the attainment of physical maturity 
is expressed partly in a greater susceptibility to 
religious considerations. The self-discipline which 
is then entered upon is often associated with a 
more specific religious profession, and is a most 
important factor in building up character. The 
exercises and objects of religious feeling furnish 
an emotional outlet which relieves the storm and 
stress of these years, and renders the control of 
self more easy. Yet there are limits to this office 
of religion, and very serious dangers are incurred 
when even religious emotion is cultivated in ex- 
cess. We shall return to this topic in a later 
chapter. 

If it is impossible to separate one group of 
emotions from the rest, it is not less impossible to 
separate religious thought from the temper which 
it expresses. It follows that the creed, in which 
the theologian has formulated his own experience, 
must be translated back into their own experience 
by those who accept it. It is in this sense that 
faith can be regarded in a threefold aspect, as 
an affection, a belief, a motive. Faith is nothing 
unless it lives; unless it springs from the depths, 
and controls the exterior conduct, of the soul. 
(Hence belief, in the technical sense, can never be 
reduced to a simple assent, as the sect maintain to 
which Faraday belonged.) But it does more than 
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this ; it moves beyond itself to an object which 
it affirms. So far as the operations of faith go 
beyond the experience upon which they super- 
vene, they may be described with a certain pro- 
priety as awwork) of God-in)us,) +4,And ‘it, is 
because the object of Christian faith is not the 
mere outcome of what has preceded it, that Christ- 
ianity is not a natural but a positive religion, 
that is a revelation? Yet, as psychologists, we 
are not concerned with the outward declarations 
of belief. On the inside, faith can be described as 
that experience to which the Christian life tends, 
an attitude of the soul to an object which is shared 
by all. 

The ideal of spiritual perfection which is pre- 
sented to the soul in the act of faith, brings with 
it a consciousness of the contrast between this 
ideal and the heritage of character which we have 
received or acquired. This contrast is also a 
condemnation of what is discordant with the ideal, 
and so we reach the peculiar quality that attaches 
to the notion of sin. 

In some cases the soul marks itself off so 
clearly on the side of the ideal over against 
its old self, that the old self is spoken of as 
something alien. Augustine indeed says that 
his wickedness divided him against himself; he 
might equally have said that his aspirations had 
done so.’ 


1 Luther, quoted by Herrmann, of. cz¢., 170. 
2 Smith, Prophets of [srael (1895 ed.), 168. 3 Conf. v. 10. 
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There is a certain character, however, of the 
Christian ideal which makes it impossible that 
the sense of sin should ever entirely disappear 
from the awakened consciousness. The Christian 
ideal is not one that can be reached by the indi- 
vidual who is living to himself; it can only be 
realised in its appropriate environment, in the 
Christian society ; and since this social ideal is 
never more than partly realised, conduct can 
never be more than approximately perfect. On 
the other hand, every falling short contributes 
to the imperfection of the society, and so per- 
petuates the evil. It is easy to see that the 
doctrine of original sin gains meaning when it 
is applied, not to the individual, but to the 
race ; and that it involves the condemnation by 
an ideal, of the character which the ideal also 
determines. We must ask—not whether the 
individual deserves to be condemned, but whether 
his character is conformable to this given standard 
or not. From such a point of view the doctrines 
of human depravity and original sin become true, 
even if partial, statements of fact. 

The reason why these doctrines have some- 
times been misunderstood is that the soul has 
been regarded individually, instead of in its social 
relations. The Christian life is not that of a 
solitary pilgrim, but of the member of a great 
society. It follows that the Church is a body 
of sinners, and in the world can never be any- 
thing else. Its ideal can never be realised com- 
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pletely. Only through neglect of the social 
character of religion can the pretensions of some 
sects to Christian perfection be explained. In 
laying down moral judgments, therefore, we must 
be quite clear whether we have in view the indi- 
vidual or the society. Just as psychological truth 
is only partially attainable so long as we have in 
view the individual alone, so it is with moral and 
spiritual truth. It is one of the marks of the 
superficiality of theosophy that the moral progress 
exhibited by it is that of the individual alone, apart 
from his context, from the social life in which he 
attains reality. In fact the very idea of a second 
incarnation seems to contradict what seems to be 
a universal condition of the individual’s life. A 
further objection is this, they talk “as if it were 
possible for any soul to clothe itself in any 
body.”! Whereas the soul is to be viewed on 
the one hand in relation to other souls, on the 
other hand in relation to the body, which, for 
that matter, is also a social product. To men- 
tion one fact only, mere physical well-being is 
only maintained by the co-operation of producers 
and distributers in an organised society and through 
a complex system of trades. Any system, then, 
which fails to take account of these two factors 
can never give an adequate account of the spiritual 
conflict of which the beginning has now been 
described. 


! Aristotle, de anima, i. 3. 
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LONG with the religious life of which the 
beginning has been described, there go 
certain reactions between those parts of the soul’s 
life with which we are more specially concerned, 
and other parts. We shall consider in this 
chapter the excitement that accompanies the first 
stirrings of the religious life, and in the next the 
revulsion that, by an inevitable law, follows upon 
ecstatic illumination, namely, the dark night of the 
soul. 

But the reader is to be warned once more 
against supposing that every departure from what 
is usual is therefore morbid. He is to extend 
his ideas of the range of human experience,! in 
the directions of ecstasy, on the one hand, and of 
melancholy on the other. 

It is natural to expect that not only the ex- 
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citements and revulsions which attend the birth- 
throes of the spirit will find outward expression, 
but that also the inward peace, which sometimes 
comes as the result of such a conflict, will show 
itself in the countenance and gait. There are 
faces to be seen here and there on which a 
heavenly light gleams, at least for those whose 
eyes have been opened. The spirit seems to 
remould the body to itself in such a way that 
after the physical beauty of the earlier years 
there comes later a spiritual beauty even of the 
countenance, in which the first comeliness is 
transfigured. Persons whose thoughts have been 
habitually conversant with great matters take a 
trace of them, and this circumstance is not con- 
fined to the religious life. Old actors especially 
gain this impressiveness of look. Perhaps it is 
because they have exercised their facial muscles 
in voicing the whole gamut of emotion and so 
have moulded themselves into a kind of human 
epitome, like the head of the Almighty Father 
in Pesellino’s 7yvznuzty, or in Blake’s illustrations 
to the ook of Job. Sometimes this change of 
appearance takes place suddenly. Fox says of 
himself on one occasion: “I was very much 
altered in countenance and person, as if my body 
had been new moulded or changed.”! When St 
Teresa was writing the Fortress of the Soul, her 
face was seen to shine, by Mother Anne of the 
Incarnation.2, At the same time outward things 
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are a very imperfect clue to what is within. I 
know some saintly persons who have the look 
of detected thieves, and other persons with the 
look of an apostle whom I would not trust for 
amoment. Still these exceptions are not fatal. 
We have already seen that the devotional life 
sometimes leads to an excessive self-humilia- 
tion, and self-approbation can give more bland- 
ness to a glance than the peace of God within 
the heart. Nothing, however, can be more in- 
tolerable than the attempt to set a fashion in 
expressing religious feeling. 

If the soul to some extent moulds the body to 
itself, on the other hand, physiological changes 
have a good deal to do with the religious life. 
‘Ther disquiet. of the soul,” says St Teresa 
“comes most frequently from bodily indisposition 
—I have had great experience in the matter, and 
I know it is true; for I have carefully observed 
it and discussed it afterwards with spiritual persons 
—for we are so wretched that this poor prisoner 
of a soul shares in the miseries of the body. The 
changes of the seasons and the alterations of the 
humours very often compel it, without any fault 
of its own, not to do what it would, but rather to 
suffer in every way. Meanwhile the more we 
force the body on these occasions, the greater the 
mischief and the longer it lasts. Some discretion 
must be used in order to understand whether ill- 
health be the occasion or not. The poor soul 
must not be stifled. Let those who thus suffer 
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understand that they are ill’? Whi last saying 
of Teresa ought to be written in letters of gold 
before the eyes of all who are artificially excited 
by religious gatherings. There is a natural 
exaltation of feeling when the mind directs itself 
upon sublime objects, but this is too often con- 
fused with the lower kind of excitement which 
is produced when human beings are assembled 
together in a crowd. This latter form of excite- 
ment may be traced under the heads of contagion 
of feeling and hypnotic suggestion. 

Contagion of feeling is best understood perhaps 
by setting it over against the influence of solitude. 
Four years ago I spent in the Lakes a week of 
almost complete solitude, broken only about once 
a day by a visitor. This was not much perhaps 
to boast of in the way of being a hermit, but it 
was enough to teach me one or two things. I 
had never realised until then how intimately the 
sense of the neighbourhood of other human beings 
enters into almost every experience. I felt in 
my loneliness as if one part of my soul had been 
wrenched away, and there was also a curious 
mixture of pain and a feeling of expansion as 
though some strivings previously cramped could 
now express themselves. I was conscious of a 
greater range of feeling, being at times more 
exalted, and at other times more depressed than 
in ordinary circumstances, when for most men 
the presence of others acts like a check upon 
variation in either of these two directions. 

BY Lafey Sia '2 3. 
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But now take the case of a company of human 
beings who are simultaneously excited. Even a 
very slight rise in the general level of feeling 
deprives us to some extent of the inhibition by 
which we are ordinarily influenced, and _ the 
change in the direction of greater freedom makes 
the spirit begin to rock upon its foundations 
like a passenger staggering upon the deck of a 
steamer when it puts out from calm water into 
the deep. The first movement makes some 
persons gasp in anticipation of what is to come. 
Apply this to the religious life. Assembling 
together in a congregation has effects which can 
easily be marked off. A certain temper is excited, 
and there is a beginning of enthusiasm, a quicken- 
ing of love Hence there is a tendency to 
identify religious feeling with fellowship in a re- 
ligious society. When Victorinus said to his 
Christian friend Simplicianus, “Now you shall 
know that I am a Christian,” he replied, “I will 
not believe it nor count you among the Christians 
unt seelyouin. the Church! of) Christ 477 
is clear that the growth of the religious com- 
munity is, for the most part, dependent upon the 
communication of the religious impulse. And 
while this impulse may be generated by indepen- 
dent reflection or by conscious imitation of others, 
these means are less efficient and available for 
most men than the less articulate but more pro- 
found effects produced by assembling together. 


1 Hebrews x. 24. ? Augustine, Covf. vili. 2. 
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It is clear, then, that the heightening of feeling 
which is produced in this way, is characteristic of 
the religious experience. Hence it is one-sided 
to insist on the effects of seclusion as though they 
alone adequately accounted for that experience.’ 
This much, however, may be affirmed ; that ‘over 
against the deepened social life of the religious 
society stands the exalted life of the individual, 
an exaltation produced by solitude, discipline, 
and reflection. 

The sudden emphasis of the social factor in 
religious gatherings, therefore, produces effects 
not less remarkable than those which are pro- 
duced at the other extreme by solitude. We 
shall consider these effects now in some of their 
extreme physical manifestations. Those who 
are sermon-hardened may be incredulous when 
it is said that the human voice raised amid cir- 
cumstances of strangeness, anticipation, and sup- 
pressed excitement, has the power of sending too 
highly strung hearers into fits. When the Rev. 
John M‘Neill complained that his Scotch hearers 
could soak up a great amount of preaching and 
make no sign, he paid a sincere compliment to 
their soundness of mind. MHearers with a mental 
equipment inferior to theirs are protected by 
custom. It is well that it is so. Religious ex- 
citement is one of the most powerful agents in 
producing insanity, and will always be viewed 
with apprehension by those who have even faintly 


1H. R. Marshall, A/ind, New Series, No. 21, 50. 
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realised this fact. It is well known in the Lakes 
that the Keswick Convention yearly produces a 
crop of nervous disorders of a more or less serious 
kind, disorders which sometimes break out into 
acute mania. I would suggest that along with 
the other texts and inscriptions which they dis- 
play, the authorities of that convention should 
write up the saying of St Teresa, Let those who 
thus suffer understand that they are wl. Some 
teachers of religion trespass into the province of 
medicine. When seizures began to be frequent 
among the crowds who attended Wesley’s teach- 
ing, he regarded them as special evidences of the 
divine favour and sang the Ze Deum. A physician 
would have employed the treatment proper to 
epilepsy or hysteria. 

On the first of January 1739, Wesley and 
about sixty others spent the night in continual 
prayer. “About three o’clock in the morning 
the power of God came mightily upon us, inso- 
much that many cried out for exceeding joy and 
many fell to the ground. As soon as we re- 
covered a little from that awe and amazement 
at the presence of His Majesty, we broke out 
with one voice: ‘We praise thee, O God, we 
acknowledge Thee to be the Lord!’” (Oni the 
28th of the same month Wesley went with some » 
friends “to a house where was one of those 
commonly called French prophets. After a 
time she came in. She seemed about four or 
five and twenty, of an agreeable speech and 
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behaviour. She asked why we came, I said, ‘ to 
try the spirits whether they be of God.’ Pre- 
sently after she leaned back in her chair and 
seemed to have strong workings in her breast 
with deep sighings intermixed. Her hands and 
head, and by turns every part of her body seemed 
also to be in a kind of convulsive motion. This 
continued about ten minutes, till at six she began 
to speak; though the workings, sighings, and 
contortions of her body were so mixed with her 
words that she seldom spoke half a sentence 
together. She spoke much all as in the person 
of God and mostly in Scripture words.” Wesley 
was not certain whether she spoke by the spirit 
of God or not. From this case it is clear that 
the public mind was at the time more or less 
familiarised with the idea of seizures which 
accompany religious exercises. Not only so; 
Wesley himself seems to have regarded them as 
the token of divine approval. On April the 26th, 
in the same year, he records in his diary: “ While 
I was preaching at Newgate on these words, He 
that belteveth hath everlasting life, | was insensibly 
led without any previous design to declare strongly 
and explicitly that God willeth all men to be thus 
saved, and to pray that if this were not the truth 
of God, He would not suffer the blind to go out 
of the way, but if it were He would bare witness 
to His word. Immediately one and then an- 
other sunk to the earth: they dropped on every 
side as thunderstruck. In the evening one was 
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so wounded by the sword of the spirit that 
you would have imagined she could not live a 
moment.” 1 Wesley himself cannot be acquitted of 
taking advantage of this epidemic when he called 
upon God to display His power in this particular 
way. A more powerful way of suggesting a 
seizure to the hysterical persons in his audience 
could scarcely be imagined. 

There are fashions in these things. While the 
hearers of Wesley dropped to the ground as if 
dead, during a great Presbyterian revival which 
passed over Kentucky and Tennessee in the be- 
ginning of this century, persons swooned away 
and lay as if dead on the ground for a quarter of 
an hour, and this “ falling exercise” was succeeded 
by the jerks. A backwoods preacher who has left 
a valuable autobiography says : 

“ A new exercise broke out among us called the 
jerks which was overwhelming in its effects upon 
the bodies and minds of the people. No matter 
whether they were saints or sinners, they would 
be taken under a warm song or sermon and seized 
with a convulsive jerking all over which they 
could not by any possibility avoid, and the more 
they resisted the more they jerked. I have seen 
more than five hundred persons jerking at one 
time in my large congregations. Most usually 
persons taken with the jerks would rise up and 
dance. Some would run but could not get away. 
To see those proud young gentlemen and young 


1 Wesley’s Journals, under respective dates. 
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ladies dressed in their silks, jewellery, and prunella 
from top to toe, take the jerks, would often excite 
my risibilities. The first jerk or so you would 
see their fine bonnets, caps, and combs fly: and 
so sudden would be the jerking of the head that 
their long loose hair would crack almost as loud 
as a waggoner’s whip.” ! 

These strange accompaniments of religious 
fervour seem partly original, springing from over- 
excitement and hysteria; partly imitative, the 
report of such things tending in some minds 
to suggest imitation. There is thus a kind of 
physical hypocrisy as well as a moral one. The 
subjects of many of these seizures yield to them 
almost against their will and at variance with 
their own highest promptings. Hence the sense 
of shame which is often found in those who are 
so carried away. They are surprised by what 
seems to be an upheaval of their lower nature, 
the revolt of the lower nervous centres, and the 
disorder of the higher. There is thus an intimate 
connection between these phenomena and those 
of hypnotism. Leaving this point for a moment, 
let us note that the hearers of Wesley were doubt- 
less more or less familiar with the strange ex- 
periences of the Camisards, to whom the French 
prophetess seems to have belonged. Wesley 
refers to them several times in the /ourvnals, and 
seems, towards the end of his life, to have come 
to the conclusion that these experiences, instead 


1 Quoted in Baring Gould, Strange Survivals, 174. 
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of bearing the stamp of the divine approval, were 
the work of Satan. Speaking of some of his 
converts near Chapel en le Frith, he says: “It 
is chiefly among these enormous mountains” (he 
is speaking of the Peak country) “that so many 
have been awakened, justified and soon after 
perfected in love; but even while they are full 
of love, Satan strives to push many of them to 
extravagance. This appears in several instances. 

“Frequently three or four, yea, ten or twelve, 
pray aloud all together. Some of them, perhaps 
many, scream all together as loud as they possibly 
can. Some of them use improper, yea, indecent 
expressions in prayer. Several drop down as 
dead and are as stiff as a corpse, but in a while 
they start up and cry ‘Glory, Glory, perhaps 
twenty times together. Just so do the French 
Prophets, and very lately the Jumpers in Wales, 
bringing the real work into contempt.”! No 
religious teaching has the monopoly of such 
effects as these. They arise out of the universal 
qualities of human nature. They are found 
beyond, as well as within, the pale of Christi- 
anity, and are the chief physiological basis of 
the nature religions. They characterise the be- 
ginnings of all great religious movements, and 
seem especially to have marked the first century 
of Christian history. The night-long vigils of the 
love-feast in Fetterlane had the same results as 
the agapae at Corinth, namely, in a certain mental 

1 Journals, April 3, 1786. 
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disordering. But it is not here that the secret 
of Christ is found. The Saviour of the world 
laid a cool hand upon the brow of humanity as 
it throbbed with multitudinous impulses, and by a 
miracle more admirable than that of the Galilean 
lake, calmed the spiritual tempest into the peace of 
God. Let not your hearts be troubled are the words 
of One who heals the mind, and they condemn all 
presumptuous intrusion upon the soul’s tranquillity. 

There is no doubt, then, that religious excite- \ 
ment is accompanied by what is unusual, wonder- 
ful, that is to say, miraculous. Let anyone who 
has put down the New Testament as unreliable 
because of the miraculous elements which it .con- 
tains, turn to it again after becoming acquainted 
with corresponding occurrences in other ages, and 
he will find that much that before offended his 
sense of the probable, is really a strong testimony / 
to the candour of its writers. Let him take, for 
example, the topic of demoniac possession. As 
we have just seen, human beings are exposed to 
disorders in which the control of self, which marks 
the highest life, is temporarily suspended. The 
more primitive strata of experience are exposed 
to view, and if, as St Augustine says, evil is but 
the privation of the good, we need not be sur- 
prised that the reference to evil spirits should 
suggest itself. 

And so the fact that the lower forms of the 
religious life lead to wonderful occurrences will 
prevent us from saying too hastily that this or 
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that occurrence is impossible. In particular, there 
are serious reasons for hesitating before we declare 
that a human being cannot rise in the air or float 
along the sea in defiance of gravity ; or that in 
defiance of bolts and bars, and of the limitations 
of space, he cannot be in more than one place at 
once, or, if you like, that he cannot pass with in- 
finite rapidity from one place to another. I was 
once talking about this to a friend of mine—whose 
word, by the way, I would take against yours, kind 
reader, whoever you may be—and he assured me 
that, when he was a boy, he had the power, by 
holding his breath, of floating a few paces through 
the air without touching the ground. I was 
astounded when he said so, for he isa man whose 
life is spent amid realities, and I tried by cross- 
examination to shake his statement, but without 
effect. I am not quite convinced that he has not 
made a mistake. But I no longer retain the 
happy assurance that nothing can happen which 
I am not used to. I may say in passing that my 
friend regarded this as a purely physiological fact, 
and did not claim for it any moral significance. 
He has now lost the power. When, therefore, 
St Teresa declares that she was sometimes lifted 
up in a similar way, I am also perplexed and do 
not forthwith make up my mind that the saint is 
lying. “You feel and see yourself carried away,” 
she says, “you know not whither. For though 
we feel how delicious it is, yet the weakness 
of our nature makes us afraid at first, and we 
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require a much more resolute and courageous spirit 
than in the previous states in order to risk every- 
thing, come what may, and to abandon ourselves 
into the hands of God, and go willingly where we 
are carried, however painful it may be. And so 
trying is it that I would very often resist, and 
exert all my strength, particularly at those times 
when the rapture was coming upon me in public. 
I did so, too, very often when I was alone, because 
I was afraid of delusions. Occasionally I was able 
by a great effort to make a slight resistance, but 
afterwards I was worn out, like a person who had 
been contending with a strong giant; at other 
times it was impossible to resist at all; my soul 
was carried away, and almost always my head 
with it—I had no power over it—and now and 
then my whole body as well, so that I was lifted 
from the ground. This has not happened to me 
often : once, however, it took place when we were 
altogether in choir, and I on my knees on the point 
of communicating. It was a very sore distress to 
me, for I thought it a most extraordinary thing, 
and was afraid it would occasion much talk ; so 
I commanded the nuns—for it happened after I 
was made prioress—never to speak of it”? And 
again with reference to bilocation, that is the power 
of appearing at a distance, | am not so certain as 
I once was. I have never come across a person 
who had seen a phantom of the dying, although I 
have frequently reached such stories within one 
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remove from the subject of them. And if persons 
at the point of death can thus appear, it is not 
altogether clear why others who are in ordinary 


health may not doso. Hence again I am not 


so certain as I once was that St Alphonso di 
Liguori could not preach a sermon in church while 


_he was also confessing penitents at home. Mother 
_van Valckenissen too “had the gift of bilocation, 


appearing in several places at the same _ time, 
shedding a trail of delicious fragrance wherever 


| she passed.”! On the whole these stories seem 
_ somewhat far-fetched, and I hang towards unbelief 


in this particular. But I should not now stigmatise 
the narrator of such a story as a fool and a liar. 


, For what am I to say to Mrs Besant who declares 


that she can leave her body at will ?? 

But perhaps, as my friend says, levitation and 
bilocation are purely physiological facts (supposing 
that is, that they are verified), and are only on 
the outskirts of the life of the spirit. The same 
is to be said about the curious enumeration of 
symptoms which M. Huysmans dwells upon as if 
they were the very secret of the mystical life. He 
speaks of the sufferings of Mother van Valckenissen 
and of St Catherine Emmerich as though the 
spiritual life were a department of pathology. 
Still, there is a certain reasonableness in this 
after all.2 In the Christian life, the body is sub- 
limed by being taken up into the life of the spirit, 

1 Huysmans, Cathedral, Eng. trans., 98. 


2 Borderland, vol. ii., 216. 
3 Fin Route, 141 (Eng. trans.). Cathedral, 95 (Eng. trans.) 
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and it cannot be indifferent to us when certain 
physiological events are found to accompany the 
noblest human experiences. The tendency to 
. dwell upon the physical sufferings of Jesus is justi- 
fied when we bear in mind that they accompanied 
the crisis of His earthly mission, and so the crucifix 
becomes a truer and more universal symbol of 
human life than the superficial beauty of the Hermes 
of Praxiteles. It is curious, however, that some 
shrink from the visible representations of the 
Passion, who yet find a satisfaction in singing the 
most sensuous hymns. I have never been able to 
understand why those who use the most figurate 
language possible about sacred events should yet 
find fault with others who make use of visible re- 
presentations ; why, for instance, it should be right 
to sing Cowper’s hymn, 7here zs a fountain filled 
with blood,and wrong to make use of the Stations 
of the Cross. It seems probable that even the 
visible exhibition of suffering has its office to fulfil. 
There are many persons who steadfastly close their 
eyes to the sorrow of the world. For them it must 
be wholesome to be reminded of the great refining 
agency in human life, the crucible in which self is dis- 
solved away,—or petrified! And so we come back 
to our starting-point. The physical accompaniments 
of the mystical life are perhaps nothing more than 
the natural expression, in the countenance and bear- 
ing, of the soul’s changes, and all the strange symp- 
toms of which some writers have said so much are 
unimportant in comparison with the states of 
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mind which they accompany. At the same time, 
if the highest forms of the spiritual experience 
find a necessary counterpart in a certain external 
expression, we cannot be indifferent to that 
expression. 

The soul is perhaps never so completely or- 
ganised, even in the most advanced religious life, 
that all its experiences come together in one 
universe of thought, feeling, and desire. Im- 
pulses break up the momentary peace, seeming 
to rise from unexplored abysses as though from 
another world. This is especially the case when 
we attempt to school ourselves to a state in 
which some of our powers fail to find their 
natural expression. We can hold them in check 
for a time, but at last they tend to break all 
barriers and it may be that, at some unusually 
favourable opportunity, they carry us away. In 
nearly every kingdom of the mind there are 
these insurgent principles. “ Sometimes,” Bunyan 
said, “when I have been preaching, I have been 
violently assaulted with thoughts of blasphemy, 
and strongly tempted to speak the words with 
my mouth before the congregation.”! The mere 
sense of what is binding upon us sets in relief 
these opposing impulses, and marks their lawless 
character. As Augustine said of his robbing an 
orchard, the mere fact that it was not permitted 
attracted him. Sin is literally created by the 
law. The apparently external character of the 


1 Grace Abounding, par. 293. 
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lawless impulse, that is its variance from our better 
self, finds expression in the belief that it is an 
evil spirit, and St John of the Cross unconsciously 
mixes myth with his psychology by setting the 
evil spirit over against and parallel with other 
motives. Sometimes the revolt of nature against 
the system we would impose upon her becomes 
successful over the whole field. There is a limit 
beyond which even the control of religion may 
not pass, under penalty of entire expulsion from 
the life ; not because of any intrinsic imperfec- 
tion in the religious ideal, but because the equili- 
brium of the soul is a dynamical one, not statical, 
and the entire disregard of any set of powers, 
means the ultimate disorganisation of the human 
nature of which they are an intrinsic part. The 
strictest sects have often passed into an entire 
lawlessness, antinomianism. “ My calling lying 
in the country, I happened to light into several 
people’s company, who, though strict in Religion 
formerly, yet were also swept away by these 
Ranters. These would also talk of me of their 
ways, and condemn me as legal and dark ; pre- 
tending that they only had attained to perfection 
that could do what they would and not sin.” ? 
The feeling that an evil impulse is after all 
something external, produces the belief in posses- 
sion by evil spirits, and when this fact is visualised 
in hallucinations, we are met by the belief in 
devils. It is only when the evil impulse persists 
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that it seems to be thus personified. More 
modern expressions for the same events are fixed 
zdea for the persisting impulse; and obsession, 
instead of possession by an evil spirit. Bunyan 
gives a pathetic account of his obsession by a 
fixed idea, and speaks of it as a devil Not only 
so; Wesley records a similar experience which 
he interprets in the same way as Bunyan. “J 
was a little surprised at some who were buffeted 
of Satan in an unusual manner by such a spirit of 
laughter as they could in no wise resist, though 
it was pain and grief unto them. I could scarce 
have believed the account they gave me had I 
not known the same thing ten or eleven years 
ago. Part of Sunday my brother and I then 
used to spend in walking in the meadows and 
singing psalms. But one day, just as we were 
beginning to sing, he burst out into loud laughter. 
I asked him if he was distracted, and began to 
be very angry and afterwards to laugh as loud as 
he. Nor could we possibly refrain, though we 
were ready to tear ourselves in pieces; but we 
were forced to go home without singing another 
line.” 2. Sydenham had already recognised hysteria 
in men before Wesley was born; that state in 
which human beings tend to act upon suggestion ; 
to imitate unreasoningly ; to obey unreasoningly. 
And there could scarcely be a better example of 
its beginnings than in the story told by Wesley.’ 
Or perhaps we had better say that we have here 


1 Grace Abounding, par. 38. 2 Journals, May 9, 1740. 
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one condition of hysteria, neurasthenia “ which is 
a general condition of agitation of the nervous 
system, and is found with especial frequency 
in both men and women who overstrain their 
brains, in artists and writers and those who are 
over-strenuous in social movements.” + Although 
in neurasthenia there is really deficient power, 
there appears in accordance with a well-recognised 
law of nervous stimulation to be an increase of 
nervous energy. This is because there is a de- 
crease of nerve resistance, and the nervous system 
responds too readily and too emphatically to 
slight degrees of stimulation. This exaggerated 
excitability which is characteristic of neurasthenia, 
is therefore closely associated with that loss of 
complete control which is found to be an essential 
element in all hypnotic phenomena. 

We are now prepared to take up a topic re- 
ferred to before—conversion by hypnotic sugges- 
tion.” The reader will perhaps remember that in 
the other kinds of conversion there was a more 
or less prolonged period of preparation for the 
change, as the soul came to harmony of in- 
tellectual judgment or to peace after stress. As 
against these modes, instantaneous conversion 
seems explicable by saying that the mind is 
occupied with a suggestion when it is in a 
suggestible state, when that is, it is subject to 
neurasthenia. It is fortunate, of course, that the 
same nervous weakness which lays a man open 
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to control by passing impulses should now and 
then subject him to a good impulse; but this 
weakness is not a normal state, and there is 
something inexpressibly repulsive in the idea 
that the religious life should necessarily begin in 
this way. Jesus did not so view conversion. 
The leavening of meal, the growth of the seed, 
the finding of hidden treasure, the recovery of a 
lost silver coin exactly contradict the widespread 
idea that divine truth is apprehended suddenly 
and at once. It is first the blade, then the ear, 
then the grain in the ear. “In the matter of 
conversion,’ says Newman, “my own feelings 
were not violent but a returning to, a renewing 
of, feelings under the power of the Holy Spirit, 
which I had already felt and in a measure acted 
on when young.”! The methods of the re- 
vivalist, however, are cleverly calculated to throw 
the soul off its balance and to seize it in its 
moment of humiliating weakness. There is an 
unholy art of forcing the pace of the soul as it 
draws near to God; for which purpose it is 
necessary to produce that unnatural excitement in 
which the soul is at the mercy of the passing 
impulse. But there is a perilously slight division 
between religious excitement of this kind and 
more earthly excitement. Such methods are in 
truth a return to the methods of the nature 
religions, and are often accompanied by similar 
consequences. In this connection pride is often 
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vigorously denounced as a hindrance in the way 
to God, when what is really meant by pride, is 
that simple manliness which refuses to resign 
self-reverence and self-control at the bidding of 
presumptuous ignorance. Yet after all religion 
is also the medicine for the excitement in which 
sometimes it takes its rise. When the stirrings 
of the spirit find an outlet in appropriate ac- 
tivities, the feelings are clarified, deepened, and 
relieved. It is the true glory of contemporary 
religious life that it insists upon good works, not, 
indeed, as part of man’s bargain with God, but as 
the natural expression of enthusiasm. St Teresa 
passes an unconscious criticism upon her mode of 
life when she says: “The inward stirring of my 
love urges me to do something for the service of 
God ; and I am not able to do more than adorn 
images with boughs and flowers, clean or arrange 
an oratory, or some such trifling acts, so that I 
am ashamed of myself.” One can imagine the 
Spanish nun with her enigmatical expression— 
something like that of La Gioconda—moving 
about the little convent chapel vainly endeavour- 
ing to soothe her restless spirit as she plied the 
brush and duster. “I used,’ she says, “to try 
exterior good works in order to occupy myself.” ? 
Yet I do not think she can fairly be charged 
with having trifled her time away. There is 
room for persons with a contemplative bent in 
religion, and one who sets others a-thinking does 
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many times more at second hand, sometimes, than 
could have been done at first hand. It is a vulgar 
materialism that exalts the lower above the higher ; 
Jesus after all praised Mary and not Martha. 

The physical accompaniments of religious ex- 
citement culminate in a kind of trance, and this 
in turn often leads to after-consequences in the 
forms of visions and voices. These we shall 
reserve for further consideration. We shall also 
consider in detail later the intellectual relations 
which are expressed outwardly by the experi- 
ences with which we are now dealing. 

For we cannot isolate the things of reason 
from those of sense. There is a sensuous aspect 
of divine truth which is inseparable from it in 
our present experience and cannot be overlooked 
with impunity. “I cannot help thinking,” said 
General Gordon, “that the body has much to do 
with religion.” ! We cannot clearly think of God 
without some, at least, of the physical stirrings 
which St Teresa and others describe in an ex- 
treme form. The judgment even when it is 
occupied with religion cannot work in a vacuum. 
To regard God without particular apprehensions 
of the imagination is “to destroy Christianity 
under the pretence of purifying it.” ? 

How do we come to know God and to com- 
mune with Him? Unless we are to suppose that 
each soul is enclosed in a self-existent unity, we 


1Qu. C. Patmore, Rod, Rootand Flower, p. 121. 
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must admit that it enters into relations of de- 
pendence with something beyond itself, and this 
act of reaching out beyond itself comes to self- 
consciousness in communion with other souls and 
again with God. We have already marked off 
some of the more immediate effects of the realised 
common life, in the contagion, and the intensify- 
ing of feeling. We are now going to note some 
of the peculiar accompaniments of the idea of 
God’s presence when vividly realised. There can 
be no doubt about the psychological energy of 
this idea. “I was not strong enough to bear 
any vivid sense of God’s presence,” Dale says of 
himself when he was recovering from an illness. 
In fact he seems to have shrunk from the idea 
as too much for him, and declares that the “ divine 
strength shows no sign of its presence except in 
the success of our work.” 1 For the vivid realisa- 
tion of the presence of God brings pain. “ The 
enraptured soul,” says St Teresa, “is, as it were, 
crucified between earth and heaven, enduring its 
passion. Only the agony carries with it so 
great a joy that I know of nothing wherewith 
to compare it. It is a sharp martyrdom full 
of sweetness: for if any earthly thing be then 
offered to the soul, even though it may be that 
which it habitually found most sweet, the soul 
will have none of it.”? In fact it may be said 
that the result of these experiences is to render 
the ordinary duties of life distasteful and to 
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suspend the powers of the soul. Teresa dwells 
upon the pain which accompanies the cessation 
of these periods of rapture and the way in which 
everything is forgotten. She views the ordinary 
and regular operations of thought as so many 
distractions. “The restless little butterfly of 
memory has its wings burnt now and cannot 
fly.” There is, therefore, a very real conflict 
between the religious and the scientific temper. 
Enough, perhaps, has been said, notably by Mill 
in his autobiography, upon the danger of culti- 
vating the power of analysis too far, and of its 
deadening effect upon the feelings. We must 
remember also that the unrestrained indulgence 
in religious emotion paralyses the judgment and 
the will. “I had,’ Bunyan declares, “two or 
three times, at or about my deliverance from 
this temptation, such strange apprehensions of 
the Grace of God that I could hardly bear up 
under it, it was so out of measure amazing, when 
I thought it could reach me. I do think, if that 
sense of it had abode long upon me, it would 
have made me incapable for business.”* The great 
mystics are very emphatic in their warnings about 
this, and one of them is quoted by Tauler as 
saying that “overflowing spiritual emotions con- 
sume the spirit.” In consequence the soul passes 
at times from the heights of ecstasy to an abyss of 
gloom, and heavenly rapture is succeeded by a re- 
vulsion, of which we shall treat in the next chapter 
under the title of the dark night of the soul. 


1 Life, xvii. 93 xviii. 19. 2 Grace Abounding, par. 252. 
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Rhythms of feeling—Despair—Ennui—Bad temper—-Course of 
night described—Its two stages: purification of the senses and ° 
of the spirit—Peace—Augustine—Bunyan—Humility and de- 
tachment of view—Melancholy—Cruelty—Toleration. 


HE life of religious feeling is not uniform. 

It moves in great rhythms ; and exaltation 

is followed by depression. The saint falls some- 
times from an immediate consciousness of the 
divine presence to the blackest depths. “I was 
now so taken,” says Bunyan on one occasion, 
“with the love and mercy of God that I re- 
member I could not tell how to contain until I 
got home. I thought I could have spoken of 
His love and told of His mercy to me even to 
the very crows that sat upon the ploughed lands 
before me had they been capable to have under- 
stood me: wherefore I said in my soul with much 
gladness, ‘ Well, would I had a pen and ink here 
I would write this down before I go any further, 
for surely I will not forget this forty years hence.’ 
But, alas, within less than forty days I began to 
question all again, and by times fell to my old 
courses again, which made me begin to question 
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all still”? How futile then is the attempt to 
reach an immovable certainty of feeling! “It 
is impossible,” says Herrmann, “for the pious 
mystic to gain any such assurance of an inward 
truth as cannot possibly be buried and _ lost 
altogether amid the alternation of excitement 
and reaction.” There is a pathetic passage in 
Renan’s life ; in his time of disillusion he imagines 
that others too have traversed the same path. 
“He cannot consider the obscurity which en- 
velopes the end of St Paul without reflecting 
that the convert may be converted more than 
once; the disenchanted saint may have passed 
over to the creed of Lcclestastes and the Sceptics. 
Convinced that he had given his life for a dream, 
Paul may have wandered despairing, resigned, on 
some Iberian shore, aware of the nothingness of 
life’? Of course there is very little doubt that 
he too, like St Peter, died the death of a Christian 
martyr outside the walls of imperial Rome. But 
a similar question about St Paul presented itself 
to the mind of Bunyan, with the further possibility 
of bad faith. “Though we made so great a 
matter of St Paul and of his words, yet how 
could I tell but that in very deed, he being a 
subtle and cunning man, might give himself up 
to deceive with strong delusions, and also take the 
pains and travel to undo and destroy his fellows?” 4 


1 Grace Abounding, par. 92. 2 Communion with God, 151. 
3 Life of Renan, Darmesteter, 210. 
4 Grace Abounding, par. 98. 
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Such doubts as these are the immediate re- 
flection of changed feelings, and are to be dis- 
tinguished from the examination of the grounds 
of a truth before we accept it. Bunyan had 
before his eyes the example of Spira, an advocate 
of Padua, who, alarmed by the threats of per- 
secution, recanted the reformed doctrines which 
he had embraced, and spent the remainder of his 
days in unavailing regrets. “Being desperate,” 
says Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy, “ by 
no counsell of learned men could [he] be com- 
forted ; he felt, as he said, the pains of hell in 
his soule, in all other things he discoursed aright, 
but in this most mad. Frismelica, Bullovat, and 
some other excellent physicians, could neither 
make him eat, drink, or sleep; no persuasion 
could ease him. Never pleaded any man so well 
for himselfe as this man did against himselfe, and 
so he desperately died. Springer, a lawyer, hath 
written his life”! This, perhaps, is the true 
explanation of the alarm which doubt inspires 
in some devout minds, lest a passing surge of 
feeling should sweep the soul in a course that 
after all is repugnant to its underlying convictions. 
The idea of predestination in which St Paul found 
comfort, is at such moments of tumult a source of 
alarm, lest the persisting part of our life should 
be that which conflicts with our main interest. 
Nor is this the only shape to which such fear 
gives rise. Brother Ruffino, one of the com- 
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panions of St Francis, is recorded to have under- 
gone a course of self-torture like that of Bunyan, 
with this difference, that whereas Bunyan feared lest 
he had committed the unpardonable sin, Ruffino 
thought that he was predestined to be lost.! 

But there are deeps less profound than these. 
Short of despair the soul in its weariness becomes 
the victim of intolerable ennui. This is perhaps 
a more common form of revulsion after excite- 
ment. Bunyan speaks with regret of his dead- 
ness, dulness, and coldness in holy duties, his 
wanderings of heart, his wearisomeness in all 
good things, his want of love to God, His ways 
and His people, with this at the end of all. “Are 
these,” he asks, “the fruits of Christianity? are 
these the tokens of a blessed man?”? St John 
of the Cross would answer that they are. For he 
describes them as being the gloom through which 
the soul is conducted on its way. “The sensi- 
tive and spiritual appetites,” he says, “are morti- 
fied, and cannot taste with relish anything human 
or divine; the feelings are checked and cannot 
move or strive; the imagination is bound and 
unable to form any fit thought; the memory is 
extinguished, the intellect darkened, the will also 
is narrowed and barren, and all the powers are 
emptied, and beyond all these things, a thick 
and heavy cloud oppresses the soul, confining 
it and keeping it alien and separate from God.” ® 


1 Little Flowers of St Francis, c. xxix. 
2 Grace Abounding, par. 256. > Dark Night of the Soul, ii. 16. 
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Such reactions are the price which the soul pays 
for the efforts in which it seeks to go beyond 
itself. But this weakness may be guarded against, 
and even, as St John of the Cross suggests, made 
a means of further progress. There is then no 
reason for surprise when the soul falls into this 
state. “I am not saying that men should not 
seek to be devout, nor that they should not stand 
with great reverence in the presence of God, but 
only that they are not to vex themselves if they 
cannot find even one good thought.”! At the 
same time it is often produced by religious 
affectation. When the soul pretends to graces 
which are denied to it, the effect passes quickly, 
and “aridity is the result.” ? 

This weariness is the source of that shortness 
of temper, which, as St Teresa says, is a char- 
acteristic failing of some devout persons. “ At 
times the devil sends so offensive a spirit of 
bad temper that I think I could eat people up, 
nor can I help myself. I feel that I do some- 
thing when I keep myself under control, or 
rather our Lord does so, when He holds back 
with His hand anyone in this state from saying 
or doing something that may be hurtful to his 
neighbour or offensive to God.”? If the affections 
are thus expended upon the objects and circum- 
stances of worship, there is but a poor remainder 
of love available for those among whom the 
rest of the daily life is spent. 


1 Teresa, Life, xxii. 18, MIT TRV ELS, 2570), excels, 
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Having in this way established the reality of 
the dark night of the soul in its two forms of. 
weariness and despair, we may now proceed, 
under the guidance of St John of the Cross, to 
trace its course. Although the Spanish mystic 
has those in view who live in the cloister, yet 
since the cloister simply presents in an exag- 
gerated form some of the characteristics of the 
religious life however spent, his descriptions will 
be nearer to the religious life passed in the midst 
of ordinary duties than might have been expected. 

There are two stages in this night; the night 
of the sense in which the soul is purified and 
stripped as far as sense is concerned, and so made 
ready for the spirit; and there is in the second 
place the night of the spirit in which the soul is 
again purified and stripped even of the spirit, that 
so it may attain the union of love with God. The 
night of the senses is experienced by the many ; 
that of the spirit is confined to those who have 
already made considerable progress in the religious 
life+ In popular religion disease is supposed to 
furnish the trials which St John includes under 
the night of sense; it is pathetic and ludicrous 
sometimes to find the results of unwholesome 
surroundings, want of cleanliness and bad cook- 
ing, treated as part of the necessary discipline of 
life, and the victims of their own and others’ in- 
competency treated as though, like Job, their 
misfortunes were a special token of the divine 


1 St John of the Cross, Dark Night of the Soul, i. 8. 
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interest. The reason perhaps why disease should 
gain this religious meaning is after all not far to seek. 
In the first place, it cuts off the individual for a 
time from his surroundings, and thus reproduces the 
artificial conditions of the cloister ; in the second 
place, the desires and impulses which are the 
expression of physical health fade away and 
leave the spirit quiet. But the likeness goes 
further ; after a time the soul shrinks from its 
confinement, becomes infinitely wearied, and tends 
to irritability. But fortunately disease is no longer 
glorified in this way, and so the religious life has 
to be considered more after the fashion of the 
Spaniard. 

“The soul at first,’ he says, “is filled with 
pede and FehueS TOTSse any fault TH Teele < 
Again you Will Had many discontented with 
the spirit which they have received from God, 
and spending more time in seeking consolation 
than in good works. Others are harassed by 
unsuitable and improper feelings in sacred places, 
and these, says the saint, are to be attributed 
partly to the fact that the spirit shares in the 
imperfections of sense, partly to our very shrink- 
ing from ideas of this kind, and partly to an evil 
spirit, which, of course, accounts for everything 
not otherwise clearly explained.2 Even friend- 


1 No one who tries to remain susceptible to spiritual values can 
fail to shrink at the burst of self-glorification with which the English 
race greets the new century, and thanks God it is not as the Spaniard 
and the Frenchman. 

2 Dark Night of the Soul, i. 4. 
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ship, we are told, is a hindrance unless it is of a 
purely spiritual character. The difficulty of the 
spiritual way produces disappointment and resent- 
ment, and one form of this is the anger with which 
we view the offences of others, “regarding our- 
selves as the lords and masters of virtue, a circum- 
stance which is opposed to mildness of the spirit.” 
The saint cannot fairly be charged here with 
making a covert attack upon any of our present 
national characteristics, for he died in 1591. 
“Then,” he says, “there are the Epicureans, who 
seek the delight of the spirit rather than true de- 
votion. True devotion consists in patience that 
perseveres in prayer, humility and _ self-distrust, 
and the desire of pleasing God alone.”1 There 
is a desire even for the Eucharist which passes 
bounds, and prayer can be indulged in for the 
sake of sensible delights. In fine, these persons 
are “like children who are moved to action, not by 
reason, but by taste and sense,” and fall into this 
imperfection, that they become lukewarm and re- 
miss in treading the true way of the cross. 
Lastly, their disappointments inspire them with 
disgust for spiritual things, and at last they taste 
the sadness which all the time they are shunning. 
“For whereas they endeavour in spiritual things 
to walk along the broad path and to live accord- 
ing to the propensity of their will, they find no 
slight sorrow and repugnance in treading the 
narrow way of life.” ? 


1 Dark Night of the Sout, i. 6. 4 Ob; Cit linge 
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St John distinguished between the obscure night 
of the sense and mere physical disorder, and marks 
off three qualities by which we may detect it. 
First, there is the absence of relish for any created 
thing ; second, the anxiety lest the soul is turning 
back from God; and, thirdly, the incapacity for 
meditation. 

It is at these moments of weakness that men 
specially feel the need of an adviser, or confidante.? 
There is a danger at this stage lest the soul should 
either turn back, or at least should cease to make 
further progress. Here especially, therefore, haste 
is dangerous. The idea of God in the soul cannot 
at once mould it wholly to itself, and must work 
through long periods of spiritual silence. 

From this night there springs a due knowledge 
of our misery in that we are incapable of serving 
God as we ought; a knowledge of the divine per- 
fections by contrast with ourselves; and then 
spiritual humility, from which, in turn, the love 
of our neighbour springs. 

And yet the soul has not yet reached a perfect 
state of rest. It is now exposed to even more 
serious temptations. “For to some,” says the 
saint, “a messenger of Satan is sent, a spirit of un- 
cleanness which scourges their senses with abomin- 
able and strong temptations, torturing the spirit 
with foul thoughts and the imagination with visible 
representations. And this at times is to them a 
torture more heavy than death itself”? There is 


1 P, 283. 2 Dark Night of the Soul, i. 14. 
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little doubt that, for some minds, indulgence in 
religious emotion predisposes to excesses of a less 
innocent kind.1. The scandals which sometimes 
disgrace the profession of religion are not always 
the token of hypocrisy on the part of their subjects, 
but of an unbalanced emotional character which 
runs the gravest dangers when it is once loosed 
from its moorings. 

A second temptation is that which mingles all 
their thoughts and imaginations with intolerable 
blasphemies.?, Bunyan anticipates the hero of Ex 
Route when he says: “I had not been long a par- 
taker at that ordinance (of the Supper) but such 
fierce and sad temptations did attend me at all 
times therein, both to blaspheme the Ordinance, 
and to wish some deadly thing to them that did 
eat thereof; that lest I should at any time be 
guilty of consenting to these wicked and fearful 
thoughts, I was forced to bend myself all the while 
to pray to God to keep me from such blasphemies,”? 
In the third place, a further accursed spirit is sent 
to exercise them, which so obscures their sense as 
to fill them with a thousand scruples and _per- 
plexities, that they can never satisfy themselves.‘ 
This may be compared with the state which often 
follows upon conversion.” But we can easily dis- 
tinguish the first scruples of the awakened moral 
sense from the haunting doubts which beset the 
soul as it becomes weary of the spiritual world. 
1P, 94. *% Dark Night of the Soul,i.14. % Grace Abounding, 253. 
4 Dark Night of the Soul, i. 14. oP, 82: 
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When the first night, that of the senses, is over, 
the spirit, like one freed from a dark prison, lives 
with satisfaction in divine things. But even now, 
times of dryness, of darkness, and oppression come, 
which presage the coming night of the spirit. 
‘Those who through this night are to pass from 
meditation to contemplation, are not only entangled 
still in the traces of old habit, but in particular, 
says St John, are mocked by visions and voices. 
“ Those who think themselves to be indulged above 
others with spiritual communications, are made to 
believe in many empty visions and false prophecies, 
so that they presume and think that God and His 
saints commune with them. Hence they lose 
reverence and the holy fear which is the key and 
guardian of all the virtues.”+ It is sometimes 
supposed that the mystical life consists in the hear- 
ing of voices and the sight of apparitions. There 
can be no greater mistake. The author of the 
Imitation uses language like that of St John in 
warning his readers ; “the merits of a man are not 
to be estimated by his having many visions or 
consolations.”? We shall examine in the next 
two chapters some typical examples of voices and 
visions, and shall find, I think, that on the whole 
they have been set below the inspiration of judg- 
ment and intention. 

The purification of the spirit is necessary for 
the sake of the sensitive life, inasmuch as the im- 
perfections and disorders of the sensitive part have 


1 Dark Night of the Soul, ii. 2. 2 Imitation of Christ, iii. 7. 
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their root and power in the spirit! It is but too 
often assumed that the regulation of what St John 
calls the sensitive life, is enough for the good 
ordering of the whole life. This, however, is but 
the cleansing of the outside of the platter. The 
probe of the religious discernment goes deeper 
than that, “ and judges the desires and thoughts of 
the heart.” This indeed is the condemnation of 
a man’s own self in the very centre of his being, 
and is accompanied by pain and torment. Yet 
by these pains the soul is made ready to enter into 
the realm of the oversoul ; to receive and assimilate 
the highest levels of the universe of experience. 
Newman, in the Dream of Gerontius, has used this 
thought to explain the intermediate state. 


“O happy, suffering soul! for it ts safe, 
Consumed, yet guickened by the glance of God.” 


What, on its negative side, is the purification of 
the spirit, is on its positive side a certain influx 
of God into the soul; and this influx “ contem- 
platives call infused contemplation or mystical 
theology.”? But the act of apprehending divine 
truth is itself painful. “ These things Ulysses, The 
wise bards also Behold and sing. But oh, what 
labour! O prince what pain!”*® When_the soul 


breaks away from its anchorage, and puts_out by 
itself over the divine sea, and_is alone with the 
1 Dark Night of the Sout, ii. 3. 


2 [bid., ii. 5. For mystical theology, see last chapter. 
3’ Matthew Arnold, 7he Strayed Reveller. 
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stars, it feels the anguish of separation and shivers 


in_its It has to endure the loss of all 
its natural supports and apprehensions, “Such 
SRE Clie ANGI descend_alive into hell, and are cleansed by. 
it as though in purgatory.” The fruit of these 
austere afflictions is a passion of divine love which 
is granted to the soul. For God never grants 
mystical wisdom without love.” 

I am sure the reader who has followed our 
course up to the present will be able to translate 
the expressions of the Spanish mystic into more 
familiar terms. St John is now developing the 
thought which we have already had expressed in 
the words of Vauvenargues, “Great thoughts spring 
rom the heart.’ And then with deep insight, St 
John goes on to show that “the touch of divine 
fire is felt in the will, before the touch of perfect 
intelligence is felt in the intelligence.” ? He escapes 
the mistake of the superficial psychologists who 
represent the feelings as dancing attendance upon 
the judgment. On the other hand, the feelings 
are kindled before the judgment is illumined. 

When it is said that “ the sensitive and spiritual 
powers are lulled to sleep in order that they may 
be illumined by a supernatural light,’* reference is 
made to the fact that all true insight demands a 
certain rising above the individual’s interests and 
prejudices. “O spiritual soul, when you see your 
desire darkened, your feelings barren and _ re- 


1 Dark Night of the Soul, ii. 6. Albrd., Via Thy 12s 
3. Jbed., ii, 13. 4: Thid. jis 10; 
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strained, your faculty for all exterior exercises 
rendered unfit and impotent, be not therefore 
afflicted, nay, rather think that a great good 
fortune has befallen you, since now by taking 
these powers from you God has freed you from 
yourself.” 1 

The soul gains this peace, which comes as the 
dawn after the dark night, through substantial 
contact with the divine nature.? Bold as this 
assertion is, it gains a meaning, I think, if we 
view it in connection with the oversoul. Through 
the discipline of austerity and sorrow the soul 
rises above the mists of earth until it is touched 
by “che splendours of the firmament of time.” 

The reader is not to regard the description 
which I have taken from The Dark Night of the 
Soul as holding good universally in all its cir- 
cumstances. The course of each soul is, in a 
sense, peculiar to itself. St John, however, may 
serve as a guide to the general features of this 
night. Let us now supplement his account from 
the experiences of others. His thoughts are those 
of the cloister. Let us go beyond the walls of 
this cloister into the open world under the sun 
and clouds of heaven. 

Augustine traces similar pictures of spiritual 
discipline. “I strove towards Thee and was 
repulsed by Thee that I might taste death.” 
“The disturbed and darkened vision of my mind 
was being healed from day to day by the keen 


1 Dark Night of the Soul, ii. 16, 2! [bd TVA, 
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salve of wholesome pains. I became more 
wretched, and Thou nearer.” ! 

Bunyan, with even fuller revelation of himself, 
describes his alternate gloom and _ confidence. 
“At another time, though just before I was 
pretty well and savoury in my spirit, yet suddenly 
there fell upon me a great cloud of darkness, 
which did so hide from me the things of God and 
Christ, that I was as if I had never known or 
seen them in my life. I was also so overrun in 
my soul with a senseless, heartless frame of spirit, 
that I could not feel my soul to move or stir 
after grace or life in Christ. I was as if my loins 
were broken, or as if my hands and feet had been 
tied or bound with chains. At this time I also 
felt some weakness to seize upon my outward 
man, which made the other affliction the more 
heavy and uncomfortable.”2 But as Bunyan 
recovers his more normal condition, all the old 
ideas begin to shine again; the familiar words 
of Scripture with which he had perhaps wearied 
himself, regained their old force and even an added 
meaning. And so he speaks of his temptations 
to doubt or disregard certain doctrines being 
followed by a revelation of them.2 He then goes 
on to claim the attainment of the mystical union 
which St John speaks of. “The Lord,” he says, 
“did also lead me into the Mystery of Union 
with the Son of God; that I was joined to Him, 


1 Conf., We TS 3eVE Gy, Wis i. 2 Grace Abounding, par. 261. 
Medias; pals; 127. 
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that I was flesh of His flesh and bone of His 
bone.” It is the business of the psychologist to 
translate such expressions as these from their 
figurate and pictorial form into a more universal 
one, and to mark off the intrinsic character of 
such experiences whatever be the view taken of 
their objective reference. For the present we 
must be content with a reference to p. 136, reserv- 
ing further explanations for the chapter upon 
Human and Divine Love. 

The discipline by which the soul is thrown 
back upon itself, has for its result one of the 
typical Christian virtues, Aumzlity. In its ex- 
aggeration, however, this very excellence can 
become one of the most noisome of faults. It 
is sometimes paraded as an excuse for that idle- 
ness which shrinks from the common responsibili- 
ties. The day of reckoning, again, which awaits 
low cunning, is turned aside sometimes by the 
nauseous pretence that well-deserved castigation 
is a trial sent by God. There are persons who 
presume on an affectation of piety to cheat their 
neighbours, and when discovered in the act, cast 
themselves for the part of the good man in dis- 
tress. There are others for whom humility is 
simply an inverted pride. “I fell,’ says St 
Teresa, “into another extreme. I begged of 
God and made it a particular subject of prayer, 
that it might please His Majesty whenever any- 
one saw any good in me, that such a one might 
also become acquainted with my sins, in order 
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that He might see that His graces were bestowed 
on me without any merit on my part; and I 
always greatly desired this. My confessor told 
me not to do it. But almost to this day if I saw 
that anyone thought well of me, I used, in a 
roundabout way or anyhow as I could, to con- 
trive that he should know of my sins; that 
seemed to relieve me. All these little fears and 
distresses and semblance of humility, I now see 
were imperfections ; for a soul left in the hands of 
God cares nothing for good or evil report.” ! 
Humility, then, does not consist in parading one’s 
weakness. It turns upon the infinite contrast 
between the moral ideal and the actual state of 
the soul, and finds expression in a certain candid 
self-distrust. But such a quality taken alone is 
also equivalent to a paralysed will. Where, how- 
ever, it is genuine, it does not come alone. The 
discipline which teaches how far the soul is to 
distrust itself, also discloses the extent of its 
powers, and consequently the extent to which it 
may trust itself. Humility, therefore, is only 
tolerable when it is found as the companion of 
positive excellences. Alone it is simply the 
masque of sloth; and the disrepute into which 
religious orders fell in the sixteenth century was 
largely due to the cloak which they offered to 
the numerous class who shrink from all exertions. 

But to some the candid self-estimate which 
humility involves only comes by way of rebound 
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from exaggerated confidence. And during the 
time that the soul is thus purging itself in self- 
contempt it falls into a contrary exaggeration, 
“Thou didst set me before my face,” says Augus- 
tine, “that I might see how vile I was, how dis- 
torted and begrimed, how spotted and covered 
with sores.”+ Now at such times as these the 
soul has a right to seclude itself. For there is 
something unseemly in public  self-humiliation, 
and the veil which hides the spirit’s frailty ought 
seldom to be drawn. Yet sometimes the adora- 
tion in which common worship properly consists 
is replaced by public confessions in which the 
pathology of the soul is exposed to gratify a 
morbid curiosity. 

But when in the ordinary occasions of life 
sparks of this virtue are struck out, the case is 
different. At such times humility passes into 
more or less exquisite irony, that is, when the 
self-judgment of a really excellent character is 
brought sharply up against the  self-assertion 
which is the convention of daily life. ‘“ When 
a hot-headed young man called Vincent de 
Paul an old fool, the saint knelt down and 
asked his pardon for any occasion he might 
have given to call him so.”? 

Humility in this sense leads in the world of 
judgment to a detachment, in which things 
stand out in clear and accurate relations. “In 
the eyes of Infinite Wisdom,” says St Teresa, 
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“a little striving after humility and a single act 
thereof are worth more than all the science in the 
world. This is not the time for discussing, but 
for understanding plainly what we are, and pre- 
senting ourselves in simplicity before God, who 
will have the soul make itself as a fool.”+ The 
modesty which has characterised many of the 
greatest minds is this virtue in its intellectual 
application. Humility consists then in replacing 
a subjective by an objective point of view, and is 
the source of a certain grandeur and realism of 
manner in the conduct of life which may be com- 
pared to the manner of Velasquez in painting. 
The poor in spirit see truth clearly, and so the 
kingdom of heaven is theirs. When the shadow 
of self is expelled the judgment is illumined, and 
deals with more insight, both with the realm of 
perception and of practice. The detachment 
from self further produces a serenity which is 
of the utmost value in the transaction of busi- 
ness. Some one remarked of St Vincent de 
Paul, “ At whatever time I went to him, though 
it was often very late and far into the night, 
or perhaps at other times when he was much 
occupied and engaged in business with others, 
he always received me with the same kindness, 
and answered me with a gentleness and charity 
which I cannot express.” ? 

Perhaps the effect which detachment from self 
produces in the things of the mind, illustrates best 
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the dependence of the perception of truth upon the 
intention. Through the different phases of the 
moral life those truths disclose themselves which, 
in sum and in their systematic inter-connection, 
make up the content of the Christian revela- 


» tion. Hence from time to time, as we study the 


Christian experience, we shall find ourselves on 
the verge of those positive statements of fact, 
which taken together form a creed. 

There are some, however, who would hastily 
dismiss the whole subject of this chapter as 
belonging in reality to medicine, and would re- 
gard the variations of feeling which characterise 
the religious life as merely the symptoms of 
physical disorder. Let us recall a distinction 
which we have found necessary. We ought not 
to think of what is healthy and normal, even in 
physiology, as being confined within too narrow 
limits ; the plasticity of the human body is very 
great, and admits of large stresses in this or that 
direction, provided that the total strain does not 
go beyond a certain amount. If this were not so, 
the exertions in which genius expresses itself 
would be impossible. This consideration may be 
applied to those special cases in the life of the 
ordinary man which arise from time to time. 
Genius, then, and the crises of life, are in their 
degree so many plumblines let down through 
the abysses of human nature, so many victorious 
protests against the doctrine of the average 
—that refuge of sufferers from the incurably 
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commonplace. The variations of feeling are in 
a sense the pulse of the moral life, and when 
they cease that life ceases. And so we must 
not be misled by Burton, who, when he treats 
of Religious Melancholy, lumps together without 
due discernment the symptoms of health and 
disease. But even this is a less fault than that 
of regarding both under the one head of disease. 
It would be incredible if the book were not before 
my eyes, that any man pretending to some know- 
ledge of human nature should group together St 
Francis of Assisi, Luther and Savonarola, as 
religious lunatics.! 

At the same time, religious excitement acting 
upon certain constitutions is a fruitful source of 
insanity. But for this, the reader must be referred 
to the works of physicians. An attentive perusal 
of such works will justify the caution, and indeed 
alarm, which unregulated religious enthusiasm in- 
spires among all thoughtful persons. Indeed, 
during the next two chapters we shall be moving 
on the borderline of insanity. The hallucinations 
of sight and hearing which we shall consider in 
the seventh chapter, are taken by some writers as 
conclusive proof of its presence ; and the intimate 
relation between religious and sexual emotion—to 
which the eighth chapter is partly devoted—comes 
to light specially in certain cases of mental dis- 
order. But so far are the facts to which we shall 
refer from being symptoms of insanity, that they 
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are found for the most part amid quite normal 
conditions. 

We will bring the present chapter to a close by 
considering a disorder of the emotions, which is, 
so to speak, directed upon the fellows of the sub- 
ject and not upon himself; namely, cruelty, which 
is in a sense a kind of externalised melancholy. 
It first manifests itself as a kind of hardness and 
coldness in presence of the claims of natural ties 
and of friendship. We may explain this in part 
as a craving for solitude, and also as a feeling of 
shyness before others, which is a frequent and 
painful result of deep contemplation. There isa 
tenderness in such ties which melts the unnatural 
aloofness of asceticism, and so the ascetic is in- 
stinctively on his guard against what is a condem- 
nation passed upon his mode of life. “ Desire to 
be familiar only with God and His angels,” says 
the author of the /mztatzon, “and fly the acquaint- 
ance of men.”! “I was afraid of all company,” 
said Fox, “for I saw them perfectly where they 
were, through the love of God which let me see 
myself.” And the watchful eye of St John of the 
Cross unmasks those friendships which, although 
contracted under spiritual pretexts, satisfy more 
simple human cravings. Hence the relief with 
which a lover of his kind, like Louis Stevenson, 
finds himself after the chill of the Trappist 
monastery in that brave world where, after all, 
he “ was free to wander, free to hope, free to love.” 


1 [mitation of Christ, i. 8. 2 Journal, 1647. 
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There is an intrinsic selfishness in certain forms 
of the religious temper which reveals itself un- 
mercifully. Monica, for instance, so shrank from 
the early heresies of her son, that she was un- 
willing at first that he should live under the same 
roof with her and share the same table. It re- 
quired a dream to reconcile her to Augustine’s 
presence. St Teresa says, “I have never been 
able to form friendship with, nor have any comfort 
in, nor any particular love for, any persons whatever, 
except those who, as I believe, love God and who . 
try to serve Him.”? When Bunyan was afflicted 
with the fears of his damnation, he used to wonder 
when he found “ professors much distressed and 
cast down when they met with outward losses, as 
of husband, wife, child, etc. Lord, thought I, what 
ado is here about such little things as these! .. . 
I should account these but small afflictions, and 
should bear them as little burthens. A wounded 
spirit, who can bear?”? There is nothing more 
naive in literature than that e¢c. of Bunyan’s. Much 
has been said about the indifference of St Francis 
Borgia to his family ties. He scarcely reaches the 
ideal Bunyan lifts up. There is no doubt that we 
have here the mainspring of the persecuting spirit. 
If other men are only deserving of friendship so 
far as they conform to our own religious beliefs, it 
is almost inevitable that we should refuse tolera- 
tion to those who disagree with us. Still less is 
it to be wondered at that strenuous spirits, nurtured 
Conf. ili. 11: 2 Life, xxiv. 8. 3 Grace Abounding, par. 85. 
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in the cloister, should carry the principle to its logi- 
cal conclusion, and attempt to rid the world, even 
by violent means, of those who, being, as Wesley 
says, “born in the image of the devil,’ can very 
well be spared. The Christian Church has had 
to learn the important lesson of toleration from 
the thinkers whom it has at the same time branded 
as heretics. With the exception of the Quakers— 
who, it must be said in fairness to the others, have 
not often had the power—there is no Christian 
body of importance which has not attempted to 
extend its own views, and to repress those of its 
opponents, by the use of violence. The Jesuit 
moralists were among the first professedly Christian 

_thinkers to suggest reasonable grounds for the 

“toleration of heretics. It is unfair, therefore, to 
them ‘to dwell exclusively (as most controversialists 
have done) upon the evil consequences of their 
moral teaching. If they accommodated the rules 
of conduct too much to worldly maxims, they also 
learnt from the world some of that easy toleration 
of differences in opinion which is part of the 
“wisdom ” of the world? 


1 Journal, Sept. 13, 1739. 
2 Janet, da Morale, Book iii., c. iii. 


CHAPTER. VAI 


VOICES AND VISIONS 


Visions and voices compatible with sanity—Fourfold stages of 
vision in Blake—Relation to fasting—Vision lower than in- 
tuition—Effect of solitude—Suggestion—Subjective character 
of visions and voices—Opening of the world of imagination— 
Reflection — Relation to passion— Objective validity, how 
tested. 


RE visions and voices perceived apart from 

the ordinary physical conditions compatible 

with sanity? As we have seen, there are many 

persons who answer this question offhand in the 

negative. As against such persons it will be 

sufficient to point out that hallucination is merely 

a matter of degree, and that everyone is subject 
to slight hallucinations of sight and hearing. 

In the next place, it is to be noticed that the 
visions and voices with which we are to deal in 
this chapter, are not all of the character of hallu- 
cinations. They are not always projected upon 
the outer world, but seem rather to be ideas 
vividly presented to the mind in a visible or 
audible form. No one has drawn this distinction 
more emphatically than St Teresa. And first as 
to “ divine locutions ” :— 
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“The words are very distinctly formed, but by 
the bodily ear they are not heard. They are, how- 
ever, much more clearly understood than they would 
be if they were heard by the ear. It is impossible 
not to understand them, whatever resistance we 
may offer. When we wish not to hear anything in 
this world we can stop our ears or give attention 
to something else, so that it we do not hear, at 
least we can refuse to understand. In this locu- 
tion of God addressed to the soul there is no 
escape, for in spite of ourselves we must listen.” ? 

In like manner she marks off intellectual from 
ordinary vision. “I was once with a person,”— 
she says—“it was at the very beginning of my 
acquaintance with her—-when our Lord was 
pleased to show me that these friendships were 
not good for me; to warn me also, and in my 
blindness which was so great, to give me life. 
Christ stood before me, stern and grave, giving 
me to understand what in my conduct was offen- 
sive to Him. I saw Him with the eyes of my 
soul more distinctly than I could have seen Him 
with the eyes of my body. The vision made so 
deep an impression on me that though it is more 
than twenty-six years ago, I seem to see Him 
present even now. I was greatly astonished and 
disturbed, and resolved not to see that person 
again. It did me much harm that I did not 
then know it was possible to see anything other- 
wise than with the eyes of the body.”? Though 


1 Life, xxv. 2. 2 Tbid., vii. 11. 
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the saint frequently had visions of angels, she 
saw them only by this intellectual vision, except 
on one occasion which she describes. Blake 
held that ghosts did not appear much to imagi- 
native men, but only to common minds who 
could not see the finer spirits. A ghost, he 
considered, was seen by the gross bodily eye, a 
vision by the mental eye. “I assert for myself,” 
he said, “that I do not behold the outward 
creation, and that for me it is hindrance and not 
action. ‘What!’ it will be questioned, ‘when 
the sun rises, do you not see a round disc of fire 
somewhat like a guinea?’ ‘Oh, no, no! I see 
an innumerable company of the heavenly host 
crying.) Tiely. holy, holy, is; the, Lord, God 
Almighty!” I question not my corporeal eye 
any more than I would question a window con- 
cerning a sight. I look through it and not with 
it.” 2 Of course there are differences between the 
visions and the voices which come to different. 
persons, but cases like those of Blake and the 
Spanish nun justify us in affirming that the soul 
may enter into states other than the ordinary 
ones, and this without being the victims of hallu- 
cinations or the subject of insanity. At these 
times there is apparently an exalted perception 
of ideas such that the intuition of visible forms 
seems to replace the indirect and abstract reflec- 
tion which is the more customary form of thought. 
It has been marked off as an unusual quality of 
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Newton’s genius that he was enabled to sulve by 
the method of Euclid problems which lesser men 
had to undertake by analytical geometry. He 
thus furnishes a close parallel to that part of 
poetic inspiration with which we are now dealing, 
and which Mill described so well when he con- 
trasted himself with Carlyle, as the ¢hzmker with 
the seer. More than this; there is reason to 
believe that poetic vision is more congenial to 
the unspoilt human being than abstract reflection. 
The soul wanders away from the visions of Eden 
and is disciplined in the wilderness, but it does 
not rest until it has returned again to its home 
and is surrounded by the imagery of the heavenly 
courts. Mr Yeats speaks of a little company of 
Irish mystics who cultivate the power of vision 
at the present time. They “have taught for 
some years a religious philosophy which has 
changed many ordinary people into ecstatics and 
visionaries, Young men who were, I think, 
apprentices and clerks, have told me how they 
lay awake at night hearing miraculous music, or 
seeing forms that made the most beautiful painted 
or marble forms seem dead and shadowy.”! I 
have had but one visionary experience as far as I 
remember, and that of a very simple character. 
Before falling to sleep one night, the illuminated 
spaces which can be seen in the field of vision 
when the eyes are closed, changed into an ex- 
quisite succession of kaleidoscopic patterns, re- 


1 Dome, N.S., Vol. i. 233. 
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peated over a surface like the pattern of an 
Oriental rug, or of draperies in fine stained glass. 
What struck me most was the regularity with 
which the patterns were repeated. But this, like 
the visions of Mr Yeats’ friends, is of a simple 
order. While St Teresa marks off intellectual 
vision from that of the bodily eye, Blake multi- 
plies the stages of vision from two into four. In 
his supreme moments he seems to enjoy a fourfold 
vision, each stage including the one below it. In 
the following lines Newton is used to denote the 
relation of the commonsense world to its experi- 
ence :—1 
“ Now I a fourfold vision see 

And a fourfold vision ts given to me. 

Tis fourfold in my supreme delight, 

And threefold in soft Beulah’s night, 


And twofold always. May God us keep 
From single vision and Newton's sleep /” 


Perhaps, then, it will be well if we lay aside for 
a time the indulgent contempt with which visionary 
experiences are usually greeted. As we have seen, 
the gates of paradise may perhaps be closed to us, 
unless the tendency of human beings to eat too 
much is counterbalanced by periods in which the 
digestion may recover its normal condition. Too 
much indeed has been said about the painful char- 


1] may remind the reader of the distinction already drawn be- 
tween the methods of physical science and that of a psychologist, 
and also of Schopenhauer’s distinction between the spheres of 
natural science and of morals—a distinction drawn in his essay 
on The Fourfold Root of the Sufficient Reason. 
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acter of ascetic practices. Listen to Robert Louis 
Stevenson as he speaks of the monastery of Our 
Lady of the Snows: “ Without doubt the most of 
mankind overeat themselves; our meals serve 
not only for support, but as a hearty and natural 
diversion from the labour of life. Yet, though 
excess may be hurtful, I should have thought 
this Trappist regimen defective. And I am 
astonished, as I look back, at the freshness of 
face and cheerfulness of manner of all whom I 
beheld. A happier nor a healthier company I 
should scarce suppose that I have ever seen. 
They seemed all firm of flesh and high in colour ; 
and the only morbid sign that I could observe, 
an unusual brilliancy of eye, was one that served 
rather to increase the general impression of vivacity 
and strength.”1 On this side at least there is 
then no antecedent presumption against the 
normal character—I do not say the average 
character—of mystical experiences. A man is 
not necessarily the victim of a monomania be- 
cause he is temperate! And we have seen 
that in themselves the experiences of the visionary 
do not bear the character of disorder. And so we 
will leave this topic with the quotation from Dr 
Tylor: “The opening of the refectory door must 
many a time have closed the gate of heaven to 
the ascetic’s gaze.” 

But if we have to defend the visionary life 
from the comparative method of the anthro- 


1 Journey through the Cevennes, 97. 
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pologist as something with a well-marked char- 
acter of its own, we are also bound to join Blake 
in distinguishing it from the power of seeing 
ghosts. There is a wide chasm, indeed, between 
the intuitive imagination of the seer, and the 
phantasms which come by fits and starts to 
those who, as Blake says, are bound down to 
single vision. The true visionary sees too many 
ghosts to believe in them in the vulgar sense. The 
experiences of the spiritualist do not interest us, | 
except in so far as they bear a meaning, a test 
which is usually fatal to them. | 
Yet the visionary experience has to yield to 
a something higher. “The Hebrews were aware 
that the vision, in which spiritual truth is clothed 
in forms derived from the sphere of the outer 
senses, is not the highest form of revelation.” 1 We 
shall consider this point in a later chapter (p. 231). 
Visions and voices come specially to the soli- 
tary. When Jesus retires into the desert He is 
confronted with an evil spirit in a visible shape. 
Even amid the conditions of modern life, however, 
it is not necessary to go out into the desert or 
into the cloister to gain some of the solitude for 
which the soul craves at times. “There is only 
one absolute solitude attainable, and that little 
infinite world we call the heart, may be carried 
silent and remote as well among _ indifferent 
throngs and the maze of the infinitesimal and 
unimportant, as beside still waters in woods, 


1 Robertson Smith, Prophets of Zsrael (1895 ed.), 220. 
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among the solitudes of the hills, under the stars.” ! 
Perhaps one of the reasons why in popular relig- 
ion so little is said nowadays about these experi- 
ences, is that religious exercises are mainly of a 
public character. There is little encouragement 
of the practice of meditation. Even the reading 
of the Bible is, after all, a check upon religious 
advance, unless it is accompanied by reflection 
and aspiration; and so although the use of a 
crucifix and of the images of sacred personages 
and events is to be sternly questioned, nay, con- 
demned, so far as it replaces the reading of the 
Bible, yet the harm is not wholly upon one side. 
Those persons (of whom there are many) who 
cannot penetrate through the written word to 
the idea conveyed, find in pictorial representa- 
tions the starting point for reverie and day- 
dreams. Even undisciplined souls can break loose ~ 
in this way from the grinding monotony of the 
commonplace into another world; and this world 
takes shape and colour and utterance, especially 
for the solitary. In this use of pictures the most 
ignorant and the most educated are at one. The 
paintings which summarise the ideas of a re- 
ligious society, and the methods of a school of 
painters, are capable of giving a pleasurable im- 
pulse to the thoughts, which is strangely misunder- 
stood by the half-educated. If what has been 
advanced about visions is true, the use of religious 
art becomes indispensable for the full expression 


1 Fiona Macleod, Dome, N.S., ii. 208. 2 Peter ii. 3, 16. 
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of the soul. For it is maintained by some that 
the visions and voices with which we are dealing 
are in reality echoes of previous experiences. If 
so, it is surely important that the mind should be 
led to dwell upon beautiful and pathetic forms 
and sounds, so that in its musings it may be 
attended by objects of beauty and charm. In 
this respect the middle ages were more fortunate 
than the present. The ornaments of churches 
were the embodiment of a whole system of 
legends and symbolic fancies, and the popular 
mind found already to hand a rich treasure house 
of poetic inspiration. This, instead of contradict- 
ing the spirit of the Bible, was for the most part 
a helpful vestibule to divine truth, as the sculptured 
portals of Chartres lead to the sanctuary within. 
Left to itself the soul is unequal to the creation 
of a complete world; unless it can share in the 
pictorial tradition, invention flags and a few forms 
are harped upon in a morbid manner. It is the 
same with voices. Unless the verbal memory is 
well-stored and preferences are cultivated, a few 
hackneyed phrases haunt the mind and weary it. 
Blake could not defy the tradition of poetry and 
design with impunity. The freshness of his early 
lyrics is overcast by the uncouth and cumbersome 
system into which he forced his later inspirations, 
and the weirdness of the illustrations to his pro- 
phetic books has to be attained in spite of a certain 
repetition of one or two motives. In this particular 
we can compare Blake instructively with one or 
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two others. He resembles Bunyan, whose mind, as 
we are told, was possessed by one or two impres- 
sive texts from time to time. But when we set 
Blake’s autobiographical poems, such as Jerusalem 
and J/zlton, over against the Pzlerim’s Progress, 
we feel that from the artistic standpoint Bunyan 
is at a great advantage, in that he criticises his 
own ideas in the light of the Bible. The high 
literary excellence of the authorised verston—if 
Blake had been susceptible to it—might perhaps 
have saved him from the extravagances into which 
he fell. Unfortunately he directed his attention 
to those books of the Bible which are the least 
formal in their treatment, the prophetic books of 
the Old Testament, and the Revelation in the New. 
While the simplicity and directness of Oriental 
narrative is faithfully reflected by Bunyan in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, we may fairly regret that 
Blake did not submit to that self-judgment 
which is an indispensable preliminary to artistic 
creation on a large scale. He regarded his ideas 
as communicated to him by a direct inspiration, 
such that it would be blasphemous to modify the 
shape in which they were expressed. His latest 
biographers affirm that “a trance-like absorption 
of his whole nature accompanied his finest 
writing, a mood from which he returned to the 
ordinary conversation of life as a man from 
another land. Feeling this keenly, he could not 
but attribute the authorship of his life’s work to 
influences which his ordinary se/f did not contain.” ? 
1 Ellis and Yeats, i. 89. 
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It is the reward of the study of Blake that his 
autobiographical poems reveal a spiritual pro- 
gress and pilgrimage glittering through the mist 
of vision and symbol in which they are entangled. 
St Teresa also is fortunate compared with Blake 
in that the voices she heard expressed themselves 
in well-constructed and poetic sentences, a cir- 
cumstance, doubtless, which may be explained 
from the saint’s familiarity with the dignified 
language of the Roman service books. Her 
visions, again, reflect the forms she was familiar 
with in paintings; “on one of the feasts of St 
Paul, when I was at mass, there stood before me 
the most Sacred Humanity, as painters represent 
Him after the resurrection.” And a certain 
gloominess which characterises some of her 
visions seems to be connected with the manner 
of the Spanish school. The subjective character 
of such visions and voices is emphasised by the 
bishop of Durham. “It is not to be supposed 
that even Moses saw the heavenly things as they 
are. Hesaw them as he had the power to see, 
ze. according to human apprehension. So St 
Paul heard the divine voice in Hebrew.”? In 
other words, truth is always disclosed to the 
individual under the forms proper to his experi- 
ence. Hence it is possible to draw inferences 
from the visions of a prophet to his surroundings 
and career, just as the similes of a poet tell their 
story about him. 


1 Life, xxviii. 4. * Commentary upon Epistle to the Hebrews, 216. 
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There is a close likeness between the solitude 
which is craved by the student, and that of one 
who is engaged in religious meditation. So far, 
in fact, is such solitude from being unnatural, that 
it seems to be a condition of certain degrees and 
operations of thought. In solitude the concen- 
tration of thought is rendered more easy by 
withdrawal from the more noisy effects of the 
ordinary surroundings. As the outer world thus 
grows dim, the inner world begins to glow and 
tremble, until our very ideas take form and colour 
and utterance. Now the world of ideas is not a 
chaos; it is an organised sphere which strives 
after a being and unity of its own; it is the 
mode in which the oversoul asserts itself. And 
although the visions and voices which come to 
the solitary are of a lower degree than the 
rational inspiration of the true prophet, they are 
an improvement on the impulses which come 
directly from our surroundings, considered, that 
is, as motives and guides to action.’ It is in 
this sense that we are to interpret Tertullian 
when he says, “Perhaps the majority of men 
learn to know God from visions.” ? 

Yet it would be a mistake to refer visions and 
voices solely to the effects of solitude. As we 
have already seen, the presence of a large number 
of human beings together in one place produces 
certain physical effects, among which is a certain 
tendency to receive suggestions. Hence, if one 
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person in a company sees a vision or hears a 
voice, it is very probable that others will do so 
too. “As Polycarp entered into the stadium, a 
voice came to him from heaven, ‘Be strong, 
Polycarp, and play the man.’ And no one saw 
the speaker, but those of our people who were 
present heard the voice.” 1 In bringing forward 
this instance I do not mean to say that sugges- 
tion and imitation exhaust the meaning of such 
occurrences. It may be that the mere external 
likeness of the experience to which these terms 
offer an explanation, is conditioned by processes 
imperfectly understood at present, and _ that 
suggestion and imitation, instead of denoting the 
cause, simply point to the occaston, of such experi- 
ences. And if the presence of a multitude is 
sometimes a predisposing cause to the reception of 
such impressions, it is also no insuperable obstacle 
to the voices and visions that come to an in- 
dividual alone. When St Catharine of Siena 
accompanied Niccol6 Tuldo to execution, she 
was so exalted in spirit that she had a vision. 
“Then,” she says, “the God-man appeared as 
though one were looking upon the sun’s bright- 
ness, and stood plainly there and received the 
blood ; in his blood a fire of holy longing, given 
and kept hid in his soul through grace.”? Such 
an example as this beautifully illustrates Blake’s 
theory of double and treble vision. “ The worlds 
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of loving service and illumination,” to use Symonds’ 
phrase, interpenetrate. And the solitude, or again, 
the social excitement in which the inner worlds 
were opened for the first time, are not necessary 
afterwards for their apprehension. 

The reader is now in a position to estimate the 
effect of the visible representations of the Passion 
upon anexcited multitude. Fra Roberto da Lecce 
was preaching in Perugia in 1448. On Good 
Friday, the friar assembled all the citizens and 
preached ; and when the moment came for the 
elevation of the crucifix, “there issued forth from 
San Lorenzo, Eliseo di Cristoforo, a barber of the 
quarter of St Angelo, like a naked Christ with the 
cross upon his shoulder and the crown of thorns 
upon his head, and his flesh seemed to be bruised 
as when Christ was scourged. The people were 
immensely moved by this sight. They groaned 
and cried out mzsericordza, and many monks were 
made upon the spot.’ The same minds that 
could treat such representations as if they were 
real, would also be not unlikely to attribute a 
certain degree of reality to the stirrings which issue 
in hallucination. For it is to be observed that the 
tendency to act upon a mental image intensifies 
it. This circumstance is regarded by those in- 
structors who advise persons who are troubled by 
doubts, to act as zf they were not troubled by 
them. But, after all, this is merely to touch the 
surface of the soul. Wehave here at the best but 
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double vision, but the first step taken from the 
commonplace, and the emotions that go no further 
than this pass away without effect, like the ruffling 
of the ocean by a chance breeze. The Italian 
preachers worked mainly upon the imagination of 
their audiences, or rather upon their phantasy. 
(We will keep zmagznation for a nobler sense.) 
The mere pictorial representation of the life of 
Jesus, unless it is suffused with moral ideas, has 
no permanent effect upon the soul. Surprise is often 
expressed that external devotion has been so often 
found conjoined with downright villainy. So long 
as devotion merely affects the senses through ex- 
terior practices and objects, and declines to go 
further, the will, or—if the use of this term is 
objected to—the centre of the soul remains un- 
affected. It is interesting that this fact should be 
very clearly exhibited in the life of Benvenuto 
Cellini. He found himself no less at home in the 
religion of his time than in the murders and ex- 
cesses with which his Autobsography is crowded. 
There seemed no contrast for him between religious 
practices and acts of violence. When he was im- 
prisoned in St Angelo, he was visited by good 
angels, until, as he says, “I proceeded to reckon 
in my own case upon God’s assistance, both be- 
cause of His divine power and mercy, and also 
because of my own innocence; and at all hours, 
sometimes in prayer and sometimes in communion 
with God, I abode in these high thoughts of Him. 
There flowed into my soul so powerful a delight 
8 
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from these reflections upon God, that I took no 
further thought for all the anguish I had suffered, 
but rather spent the day in singing psalms and 
divers other compositions on the theme of His 
divinity.”1 At the same time we must remember 
that, in the absence of police, Cellini’s contem- 
poraries fought to some extent, each for his own 
hand, and that such murders done in revenge 
would lie no heavier on their consciences than the 
killing of an opponent on the field of battle by a 
soldier, or the execution of a murderer on the 
consciences of those engaged in the deed. Hence 
the assassin of Lorenzino de’ Medici, as he ran 
drenched with blood through Venice after the 
event, could take refuge in a church and fervently 
commend himself to the Divine protection? 

The noblest kind of vision is that which is 
accompanied by an effort of the reason. As we 
have just seen, the sensuous realisation of divine 
truth is very partial and imperfect. There is, as 
St John of the Cross points out, a double process 
of purification ; first the night of the senses and 
then of the spirit. And anyone who merely 

passes through the first stage is, like Cellini, in- 
capable of grasping the most obvious moral dis- 
tinctions when they happen to fall outside his 
private code of honour. Isolated words and visions 
therefore acquire importance so far as they are 
connected with dominating zdeas. For some, the 
Bible furnishes the objective test which they apply 
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to such events: “That which purports to come 
from God is received only in so far as it corre- 
sponds with the sacred writings; but if it varies 
therefrom ever so little, I am incomparably more 
convinced that it comes from Satan than I am 
convinced it comes from God, however deep that 
conviction may be. In this case there is no need 
to ask for signs, nor from what spirit it proceeds, 
because this varying is so clear a sign of the 
devil’s presence, that if all the world were to assure 
me that it came from God I would not believe it.” } 
Blake, on the other hand, is an example of the 
harm which may come from hearing voices, and 
seeing visions, without applying to them any dis- 
criminating test. His inspirations and visions 
ceased to have meaning ; and it is worthy of note 
that the finest work of his later years, The J/lus- 
trations to the Book of Job, was produced with the 
thoughts and images of another mind to hold him 
in check, and, in this sense, was not the offspring 
of the purest invention. There is a manner of 
vision at once more abundant than that of the 
Spanish saint, and more self-determined than that 
of Blake, in which the visionary power moves to- 
wards the execution of a great architectonic idea, 
where the visions are summoned like spirits from 
the vasty deep at the will of a sovereign imagi- 
nation, and image forth ideal objects with that 
mixture of the sensuous and rational which is not 
only the germinal notion of the Christian religion, 
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but also the form in which poetic creation is found 
at its highest. It is interesting to trace the 
gradual advance of the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment towards this manner. At first there are the 
isolated visions of an Isaiah, or the succession of 
disconnected pictures in which the thought of 
Zechariah expressed itself. But later the prophetic 
imagination begins to take a wider sweep and con- 
structs the world of the Son of Man, and so lays 
down some of the lines upon which the author 
of Revelation was to raise his City of God. In 
genuine inspiration, however, the vision comes as 
it were with overflowing hands, and more than 
suffices the formal requirements of thought ; for 
it ripples over into superfluities of detail, like the 
exquisitely painted texture of the garments in a 
picture by Veronese. On the other hand, a poverty- 
stricken fancy can scarcely attain to the merest 
outline, and leaves its thought a vanishing allegory. 
The divine breath that once made ideas so living 
that they seemed to have hands and feet, ceases ; 
and the deserted soul half mechanically continues 
to wreathe itself about with shadowy phantoms— 
desiccated skeletons—of thought, which are only 
handed down because they satisfy a craving that 
owed its rise to more living works. The book 
of Daniel is followed by the book of Enoch, and 
the Apocalypse of John by the Shepherd of Hermas. 

The transition from hallucination to inspired 
vision is marked by the use of symbolism. This 
will occupy us in the next chapter (p. 175). 
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The fulness of the visionary experience depends 
largely upon the passions of the soul. Without 
passionate feelings, thought as well as impulse 
fades away, and the quiet of the feelings is some- 
times only purchased at the cost of the cessation 
of thought. The aspirations in which the soul is 
attracted to its objects determine both the in- 
tensity with which the soul directs itself upon 
them, and the quarter also towards which it is 
to turn. Only so far as love fixing itself upon 
its goal spreads therefrom and annexes to its 
sovereignty the neighbouring spheres, is inspira- 
tion possible. And so there is a very close corre- 
spondence between the course of human affection 
generally and the course of the aspiration of the 
soul towards divine things. This is the original 
endowment of the soul; its love. The colour 
taken by its experiences is borrowed from that 
which is without; a soul’s love is its own. 

What guarantee is there, you may ask, against 
the most arbitrary claims to inspiration? I reply 
by another question: how have such arbitrary 
claims been dealt with in the past? They are 
brought to the bar of an illuminated mind. By the 
widespread, if not universal consent of the most 
powerful and enlightened races, there are certain 
examples which furnish, so to speak, a touchstone 
of feeling ; and as a matter of fact these examples 
may be summarised for us in the attitude and 
temper of Jesus. Some have attempted to use 
the life and death of Jesus as a positive limita- 
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tion to the soul’s domain, as though nothing 
were to be accepted which was not already 
included in that supreme example. But this 
has never been affirmed or indeed admitted by 
the most sympathetic exponents of that life. If 
we put the rule in another form, and say that 
every experience is valid which does not posi- 
tively conflict with the meaning of that life, 
we shall be guarded against those theologians 
who claim to confine the free action of the 
human spirit. In the next chapter [p. 177] we 
shall see how the spirit of Jesus leaves room 
for the poetic apprehension of the world in 
the Christian scheme. Yet in a sense He may 
claim to have embraced this in Himself in a 
Special manner. Sufficient justice has not always 
been done to Jesus as poet, that is to say, 
to His use of life in order to bring out what is 
truly individual, and at the same time universal, 
in it. The true poet affirms; and in the light of 
his affirmation what is unreal is found to lose 
courage and to slink away, like the accusers of the 
woman taken in adultery. And so there is really 
no need for fear lest the insistence upon these 
principles which Jesus embodied in His earthly 
career should contract the liberty of the painter 
and the poet. Of course Jesus belonged to an- 
other race than ours, and it is difficult always 
to allow for racial differences. But I think it 
might fairly be maintained, as a proposition to 
be dealt with purely on literary grounds, that 
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His influence is really more universal than the 
genius of Shakespeare,—I mean universal in the 
sense of including every aspect of truth. In 
fact, as against the classical world Christianity 
has created the individual, that is to say, one 
who is more than the citizen of the ancient state, 
more than a particular in a whole; and so Jesus 
may claim that He made possible the course 
which was taken by the genius of the greatest 
romantic poet. The sympathies of Jesus were 
not less realistic than those of Shakespeare. He 
sought life out through its least guarded forms, 
in the market, the street and the tavern, in such 
a way as to offend His more rigid contempor- 
aries ; and He detected even in the lowest of the 
low a spark of the divine. Against Him the life 
of His time grouped itself in the most sublime 
and tragic contrasts, and furnished the prophetic 
fulfilment of Aristotle’s famous maxim, in that 
the most critical event in history was also the 
most tragic. Those, therefore, have been at war 
with the religion of the cross who have measured 
its bounds by their own preferences, and defined 
the Love of God by their own ignorance. The 
City of God is inconceivable without the poet and 
the discoverer. 
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T might fairly be said that one of the main 
offices of religion was to introduce order 
into the affections, not by repressing them, but 
by assigning their limits and affording them also 
an additional and appropriate outlet. “It is,” as 
Joubert says, “the poetry of the heart.” The 
practices which attach specially to the Christian 
religion may be ranged, then, under two heads, 
first, as producing certain feelings; second, as 
affording relief to other feelings. 
Through suggestion in its various forms, and 
notably by conscious imitation, a certain tone of 
feeling is gradually diffused through the religious 
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society, and acts unconsciously also upon those 
who are formally outside the pale of the religious 
sentiment. But it not only produces a certain 
tone of feeling by affording outlet for correspond- 
ing activities; the feelings in question are both 
deepened and strengthened. For unless feeling 
thus gains touch with practice, it quickly fades 
away. But even this is far from being the whole 
of the truth. All serious religious revivals within 
the Christian world have attempted to do thus 
much. The great medizval Italian preachers 
set in movement currents of repentance and 
works of charity, and took in hand the remedy 
of the most glaring abuses, but their influence 
passed away and left scarcely a mark upon the 
national life’ And they failed for this reason ; 
they set no fresh current of thought in motion. But 
unless this is done, unless emotion is spiritualised 
by its association with large and profound ideals, 
it degenerates into the merest beating of the air, 
as aimless as the gyrations of dervishes. It is 
only in so far as our experience is systematised 
that the life of emotion passes into the more 
stable form of sentiment. “Emotions,” a recent 
writer points out, “are in a sense adjectival, and 
tend to qualify a more stable feeling. Whereas 
the specific organisation of our sentiments— affec- 
tion for our friends, the home sentiment, and 
every sentiment that we can use the term ‘love’ 
to express, as love of knowledge, art, goodness, 
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love of comfort, and all our interests, as interest 
in our health, fortune and profession, interest in 
books, collections, self-interest—these, so far from 
being mere adjectives and qualifying other feel- 
ings, are the relatively stable centres to which the 
first attach themselves, the substantives of those 
adjectives, the complex wholes which contain in 
their possible life-history the entire gamut of 
the emotions.” } 

Now the articulation of the emotions is not a 
process that can be left to itself. With that 
optimism which is one of the most subtle forms 
of the psychological fallacy, the same writer re- 
marks that the emotions tend always to build 
themselves into more stable and complex feel- 
ings, “ and these are the sentiments, which in their 
turn become the centres of attachment of the 
organised emotions.” On the contrary, I think 
it is truer to say that the emotions which are knit 
together are continually tending towards dissolu- 
tion. The influence of authority and tradition, 
on the one hand, and effort towards certain ends 
on the other, are the constructive factors in the 
emotional life; but they are sometimes over- 
balanced by destructive factors, notably the 
deadening effect of custom which continually 
tends towards producing a moral gangrene. 
The doctrine of sin, therefore, is a truer criti- 
cism of life than the easy promises of moral 
advance which are offered by the descriptive 
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psychologist. The religious experience is thus 
a corrective of our other experience. Only by 
a continual effort towards the ideal can the soul 
maintain itself in possession of the religious senti- 
ment. Much indeed of the religious life is expli- 
cable as the degeneration and dissolution of the 
sentiments when this effort is relaxed. The 
excesses which sometimes accompany religious 
excitement, and the revulsion which follows it are 
instances of this disintegration of sentiment, this 
putrefaction of the moral fibre. Divine truth, 
therefore, is like the spirit brooding over the 
waters, which are the symbol of the senses, and 
forever creating therefrom a firmament anew. 

Not only does religion control emotion, bring- 
ing it into relation with truth and organising it ; 
religion also furnishes an outlet for it. “The 
celebrated shrines of Europe—Rome, Compostella, 
Monte Gargano, Canterbury—acted like lightning 
conductors to the tempestuous devotion of the 
medizval races.”1 For the more quiet and 
ordered forms of devotion fail sometimes to relieve 
sufficiently the pent-up emotions of many natures, 
and an artificial relief is found in more extrava- 
gant outbursts, such as those already described in 
the fifth chapter. 

The reader is now, perhaps, in a position to 
understand why religious excitement should lead 
to those very excesses which it is one of the main 
offices of religion to control. Religion does not 
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repress the feelings ; it reduces them to order, and 
brings them to what is a more or less unstable 
equilibrium. Hence if excitement reaches a certain 
pitch, this equilibrium is destroyed ; the contend- 
ing impulses are no longer held in check; and in 
their isolation they exhibit the worst forms of 
license. Those raptures and ecstasies which occu- 
pied us in the fifth chapter are like storms upon 
the ocean of the senses, storms in which the 
foundations of the deep are in danger of being 
upheaved. Unless, therefore, along with its power 
to thrill, religious teaching brings with it alsoa 
power to calm and to control, it is a source of 
moral danger. 

It is one of the services of the fine arts to 
religion, that they select just those aspects of 
sensible and transient things which can best con- 
vey the eternal and ideal, and so the feelings 
which direct themselves upon what is sensible are 
tuned also to the more permanent harmonies. Now 
since the feelings are most intimately bound up with 
—if indeed they are not sometimes identical with 
—the reverberations produced in the soul by ex- 
ternal impressions, it is obvious that the surround- 
ings of worship are inevitably a school of emotion 
and also of taste. We have learnt to distinguish 
between the more permanent sentiment and the 
passing emotion, so that we shall not be afraid of 
raising the ministry of art to too lofty a place by 
saying that it gives form to emotion, that is to say, 
it moulds the material which is to be built up into 
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the abiding life of the soul. And what Joubert 
remarks of the Roman ceremonial is also true in 
their kinds for other orders of religious worship ; 
“it bends the soul to courtesy.” 

When the emotional life is directed towards an 
object, it tends to be diffused at the same time 
upon that which surrounds its object. And while, 
in one sense, emotion marks out the lines which 
our thoughts are to take, at the same time it moves 
and diffuses itself along the lines which thought 
has already taken. In this manner, emotion 
conquers fresh realms for itself. In this process, 
further, emotion finds in the use of symbols one 
of its most efficient engines. Instead of remain- 
ing confined within the most obvious sources of 
emotional impulses, the soul spreads its sails to 
catch the finer breezes of things, and so is swept 
down the mysterious tides of the senses to un- 
explored islands of the spirit. In this way a 
life which, at first sight, seems only to tantalise 
the soul with its promise of interest, is made to 
surrender, by a strange alchemy, the glittering 
metal which is hid in its clay. 

But it is only so far as the life of emotion is 
purified and regulated that the soul can enrich it- 
self from these new fields. It is no reply to this, 
to point to the disorderly lives of many artists. In 
the first place, the artist has to put himself under 
the severest discipline; and in the second place, it 
is not certain that their life is, in reality, more dis- 
orderly than the life of their more commonplace 
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contemporaries. In fact, the very vision which is 
enjoyed by the great artist is in itself a token of 
nobility of soul, so that there is some justification 
for those who are inclined to condone the irregular 
lives of some artists by reference to their character 
in its fulness. The pioneer is to be judged by a 
standard other than that which we apply to those 
who tread along the path he has struck out. At 
the same time, there is not much need for this 
charity, which is perhaps after all an impertinence. 
The greatest artists of Italy, in the sixteenth 
century, were not far from being also the best 
representatives of her moral life. Cellini is not 
the type by which we are to measure his fellow- 
craftsmen. There is, moreover, a certain innate 
dignity which attaches to handicraft. Only so far 
as a man works with his hands as well as with his 
brain, can he continue his labours without risk to 
his health, physical and moral; and under the 
present conditions of industrial life, the artist is 
almost the only workman who can, without re- 
serve, set himself to do his best. Hence it 
would seem that a painter or sculptor has some- 
thing in his favour, even from our present point 
of view. 

Richness of emotional life determines the in- 
tensity of that vision with which we were occupied 
in the last chapter. It is thus one of the main 
conditions of inspiration; others being the clear- 
ness of discrimination and the power of combining 
by which the soul’s buildings are wrought out. 
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Now of these factors the passion is found in the 
early years of life ; the insight, in the later years. 
In this way each age of life has after all its 
appropriate share of poetic endowment. Since 
the rutns of time butld mansions tn eternity, the 
heritage of passion in which youth seems to 
spend itself, can be so husbanded as to suffice 
for later needs. 

But rich as that heritage is, not only can it 
be squandered—a topic on which moralists have 
said more than enough—it can also be hoarded 
like fairy gold, until the morning comes and the 
gold is found to be changed into withered leaves. 
The coward who shrinks from following his 
deepest impulses defrauds himself, and he is just 
as much bankrupt at the last as the reckless 
spirit who has ridden his coursers to the world’s 
end, 

Symbolism, then, by furnishing new objects 
for the emotions increases their volume, and the 
most powerful symbols will be those which are 
drawn from the most moving experiences. Not 
only so, through the symbol and the emotion 
together, the soul makes an advance in thought. 
For the soul which has begun to reflect on the 
ultimate truths of life, seems at first incapable of 
giving shape to its thoughts, or, at least, it gives 
them an inadequate shape. When, however, under 
the guise of symbol a whole range of emotion is 
suggested to it, the soul creates an object for 
itself from these emotional stirrings, and projects 
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it outwards on to reality. The very dimness with 
which alone such an object can be presented to 
the mind, is conformable to the limitations under 
which God is apprehended. He can be thought 
of as the object of desire, and of aspiration, and 
can so be loved ; and this without falling into an 
illusory definiteness of idea. Symbol, then, which 
professedly does not represent its object but some- 
thing else, through which appropriate feelings are 
to be suggested, rises to its height when, as in 
the traditional interpretation of 7e Song of Songs, 
the language of the most ardent human passion 
is employed to figure the ardour of the soul 
towards God. 

Again, ordinary human affection craves for 
objects on which it may spend itself, and this 
quite apart from any thought of immediate self- 
satisfaction in the narrower sense! And where it 
lacks sufficient scope in the usual relationships of 
life, it is ready to direct itself upon other interests, 
and in this manner to give increased richness 
and variety to the common life of which it is a 
participant. It has already been noticed that 
the vast size of the modern state admits to an 
unusual degree of the specialised activities of 
individuals. There is room for the visionary and 
the artist, the metaphysician and the discoverer, 
as well as the rank and file of the human army. 
And so from a right point of view such individuals 
are not to be regarded as abnormal, but rather as 
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the organs of certain highly specialised functions. 
Such men fulfil their part largely by turning those 
desires which guide the rest of mankind to the 
ordinary goods of life, upon special objects of 
desire. Hence such lives, even those of the 
cloister, are not fairly to be compared with the 
ordinary life, as though they were in any serious 
sense distorted or mutilated. They are literally 
inspired, in that they move upon certain objects 
by a kind of natural summons, a vocation which 
consists in their special powers. 

It may seem a somewhat bold assumption that 
the mode in which the soul directs itself upon 
its object is the same in kind whether that object 
is a material possession, a person, or an ideal. 
This is the assumption which underlies symbolism, 
and is only strange when we lose sight of the 
intrinsic unity of the mental process. In reality 
the desire of the soul moves from one object to 
another in an ascending scale, or rather is capable 
of so doing, until it is at last turned upon the 
supreme object of desire with the cry of St 
Augustine: “Too late have I loved Thee, O 
beauty so old and so new, too late have I loved 
Thee.” ? “For this is the right way to the objects 
of love,” says Plato, “beginning from these beauti- 
ful things, ever to go forward for the sake of 
yonder beauty, using them as stepping-stones 
from one to two and from two to all beautiful 
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forms, and from beautiful forms to beautiful 
actions, and from beautiful actions to beautiful 
doctrines, until from them it comes to that 
doctrine which is the doctrine of nothing else 
than of yonder beauty, and at the last should 
know the true beauty.”! And so there is some- 
thing profoundly philosophical in the use of The 
Song of Songs to typify the communion of the 
soul with its ideal. The passion which is ex- 
pressed by the Shulamite for her earthly lover 
in such glowing phrases becomes the type of 
the love of the soul towards God; while the 
blandishments of worldly ideals are represented 
by Solomon, who is unable to detach the heart 
of the girl from her shepherd. And in their 
degree other human relationships are a school of 
affection by which the soul is drawn out of itself 
and so fitted for the love of God. 

For the human will is something which is 
for ever going beyond itself. When desire ceases, 
life ceases too. This is merely another aspect of 
the emotion which for ever wells up in the soul. 
And so it is a fruitless inquiry whether there is 
any state in which the will is entirely satisfied ; 
for if it were satisfied it would cease to be. But 
in all its stages we can distinguish between the 
will that remains conscious of itself and that which 
is lost in its object. In intellectual pursuits the 
self-conscious will finds its realisation in culture ; 
the will that loses itself in its object becomes the 
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discoverer and the thinker. So in religion, the 
self-conscious will is determined upon its own 
salvation ; the will which is directed solely upon 
its object is lost in adoration of the supreme 
ideal and forgets itself. Only those souls which 
can lose themselves in this way really attain to 
the highest reaches of the religious life and touch 
the heroic. 

One of the reasons why popular religion in 
England seems to be coming to the limits of its 
power, is that it has contented itself so largely with 
the commonplace motives which, after all, find 
sufficient exercise in the ordinary duties of life. 
Unless God is presented under the attributes of 
the divine majesty, in such a way as to summon 
forth a heroic effort of the soul to come to its own 
in Him, religion is degraded toa level below the 
ordinary standards of honour, and does not appeal 
to the high spirit which is the natural temper of a 
free citizen in a free state. When religion is re- 
presented as the most refined way of providing 
for the ultimate future, and a not unprofitable in- 
vestment for the present, it is classed on its own 
showing with the business pursuits, which even 
those who are engaged in them treat, not as ends 
in themselves, but as means. Yet, unless the 
divine ideal is presented as an object of desire in 
and for itself, because of its intrinsic beauty and 
authority, it is no longer completely effective. The 
God of Calvin may have been an ideal which was 
effective in producing a moral renovation, but it is 
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permitted to doubt whether such an ideal ever in- 
spired that disinterested passion of love, which is 
the highest form of the soul’s communion with 
God. “He moves the world,” says Aristotle, “as 
the object of its desire.” 

There is some reason then for the suspicion with 
which the world sometimes looks upon the motives 
of professedly religious people. A man who re- 
gards the inner life and revelation of God as merely 
the means to his own future wellbeing, is scarcely 
likely to be more respectful to the claims of friend- 
ship, and will see in his friends so many tools to 
be used for a time and then laid aside. On the 
other hand, when the love of God consists in 
the irresistible attraction of the soul by the divine 
beauty, a similar disinterestedness is diffused upon 
the various relations of life. It is no longer hypo- 
critical to speak of friendship as illumined by the 
love of God, or to declare that true friendship is 
that “which is assured by God among those who 
cling to Him in the love which is spread abroad 
in our hearts through the Holy Spirit.”1 In fact, 
therefore, a man who loves his friends with this 
disinterested love, and is even at the same time 
insensible to the love of God, is nearer to the life 
of the spirit than the man who loves God with 
the afterthought that, on the whole, he is doing a 
prudent thing. But this does not exhaust this 
truth. One who loves his friends with this dis- 
interested love is at the same time a participant, 
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though an unconscious one, in the love of God, and 
is a Christian without knowing it. “Greater love 
hath no man than this, that he would lay down 
his life for his friends.” And the quality of friend- 
ship is not often so poor among men of the English 
race that it will not meet this test. The colliers, 
who are branded sufficiently for the superficial 
observer by the noisy way in which some of them 
spend their hours of recreation, furnish every year 
a tribute of heroes who readily sacrifice their life 
in the work of rescue, and thus vindicate their 
citizenship of the celestial kingdom. At these 
times the heart victoriously beats its way through 
theological cobwebs and declares to itself, without 
fear of contradiction, that such men are safe in the 
hands of God. We must not be told that this is a 
merely emotional view of such acts. There must 
be a reason for this assurance, and we must fit it 
into our system, if we have one. Is it not because 
at such supreme moments, the human soul is 
actually one with the divine will, not only in in- 
tention but in act? The saints have always been 
great lovers. And great lovers have been saints. 
“He that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, cannot love God whom he hath not seen.” 

I have spent some time upon the relation of 
friendship to the Christian life, because this topic 
is usually passed over, or confused with the relation 
of the Christian to his fellows in the religious society 
to which he belongs. Now, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it is dangerous to claim any considera- 
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tion for professedly Christian persons, which is 
not at the same time conceded to those who make 
no such profession. In other words, the Christian 
profession gives no rights beyond those which are 
due to a common humanity. People are afraid to 
look this obvious and important principle in the 
face; but it is only thus that we can guarantee tolera- 
tion and justice to every one even in a professedly 
Christian community. There is a certain morbid 
tendency towards persecution in some religious 
minds, and so those religious societies which treat 
the Christian profession as a ground for differential 
treatment, are not only likely to be intolerant and 
unjust,’ but they also encourage hypocrisy in those 
persons who are inclined to that odious vice, and 
who make use of it to trade upon the prejudices 
of their neighbours. The only privilege enjoyed 
by the professedly religious person is that he is 
called upon to be more ready than others for acts 
of self-sacrifice. | Nor is he allowed to repay him- 
self for his self-sacrifice by any notoriety. He has 
to avoid advertisement as far as possible. Unlike 
the heroes of the stories of Mr Sheldon, the truly 
religious person is the last in the world to perform 
his good deeds with the idea that he has an admir- 
ing or critical or hostile crowd of onlookers. He 
does not seek to be marked off in any way from 
others, and leaves his example to take care of 
itself. “There is nothing outwardly,’ Coventry 
Patmore says, “to distinguish a ‘saint’ from ‘com- 
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mon persons. I have known,” he says, “two or 
three such persons, and I declare that but for the 
peculiar line of psychological research to which I 
am addicted, and hints from others in some degree 
akin to these men, I should never have guessed 
that they were any wiser or better than myself, or 
any other ordinary man of the world with a prudent 
regard for the common proprieties. I once asked 
a person more learned than I am in such matters 
to tell me what was the real difference. The reply 
was that the saint does everything that any other 
decent person does, only somewhat better and with 
a wholly different motive.”! Hence it is not only 
extremely dangerous but also extremely difficult to 
discriminate between religious, and other, persons. 
And the cases where this discrimination has been 
attempted, combine the ludicrous and the tragic 
in about equal proportions. They have given a 
Tartuffe to comedy, and to the tragic muse all the 
melancholy volume of religious persecution. 

But to return, it is impossible that the area of 
friendship should be co-extensive with that of the 
Christian society. “The man who has many 
friends,” says Aristotle, “has no friends.” If it 
were necessary, the right of the soul to exercise 
its preferences within the limits of the Christian 
society, might be shielded by the example of Jesus. 
The Christian profession involves neither the sacri- 
fice of our own proper reserve, nor the duty of in- 
truding upon the proper reserve of others. 
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If it may be claimed that the individual has 
come to his rights largely under the influence of 
the ideas which Jesus set in motion, it is not less 
true that the family life which is so congenial to 
the Teutonic races has been specially supported 
by the forms of Christianity. In fact it may even 
be maintained that the richness and depth of 
Teutonic emotion has been added to the sum 
of the Christian tradition. It would be a mis- 
take, however, to suppose that even Christianity 
created the family. It was already realised in a 
very noble type in pagan Rome; and perhaps the 
very appeal which the new faith made to the family 
instincts prepared the way for its reception in the 
Roman empire. “The early fathers recognised 
a spirit kindred with their own in the sanctities 
of the Roman family, and were met half-way by 
their antagonists of the better kind.’ The patriotic 
Roman who dwelt fondly upon the religion of 
Numa, and sought to restore it, could not over- 
look the resemblance between his aspirations and 
the new rule of conduct. Once more, it might 
seem to him, the marriage tie was regarded as 
sacred; once more the minds of the young 
were shielded from pollution, and the passionate 
communion with the dead upon which the re- 
ligion of primitive times was based, revived in 
the life of the catacombs, and the veneration of 
martyrs.”* Hence it is somewhat difficult to dis- 


1 Augustine, de civitate Det, v. 12. 
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tinguish between the Roman and the Christian 
in the beautiful passage in which St Augustine 
speaks of his dead parents. “Inspire, O my 
Lord and God, inspire Thy servants my brethren, 
Thy sons my masters, whom I serve with voice, 
heart, and pen, that as many as shall read these 
words, may remember at Thy altar Monica Thy 
servant, with Patricius, once her husband, through 
whom Thou didst wonderfully bring me into this 
life. May they, in this transitory light, remember 
my parents with kindly affection ; and my brothers 
under Thee their Father, in the Church their 
catholic mother ; and my fellow-citizens in the 
eternal Jerusalem for which the pilgrimage of 
Thy people longs from its setting out till its 
return ; that what she last requested of me, may, 
by the prayers of many, be more richly granted 
to her through my confessions than my prayers.” ! 

In so far as religious feeling is a kind of purified 
summary of all human feeling, it will represent in 
its own way each of the deepest impulses of the 
heart, and where satisfaction is denied it will 
reach other compensations in other ways. There 
is a maternal element in the religious idea that 
has given rise to the worship of the Virgin-mother 
in whom the tenderness and sadness of the deepest 
feelings is personified. To one who studies re- 
ligious dogma in relation to the facts of con- 
sciousness, it is clear that the worship of the 
Virgin was one of the forces that softened and 
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humanised the fierce spirits of the middle ages. 
And the reaction to which the excessive honour 
paid to the mother of Jesus led, left the sterner 
reformers with a God who was simply the harsh 
oriental deity as He is depicted in some of the 
Psalms and in the book of Joshua. Thus of the 
two contending parties each insisted on one aspect 
of the truth to the exclusion of the other. It isa 
striking fact that a new worship of the Divine 
Mother is springing up in such a way that her 
attributes are no longer centred upon Mary, but 
upon the Supreme. “If any feel their weakness 
as little children feel it, let them know that the 
Spirit of God broods over them as a mother over 
her babe.”! And so the pictures of the Mother 
and the Child, on which the religious feeling of 
the medizval world so largely spent itself, have a 
meaning that is never likely to be lost entirely. 
Human love is the root from which all other 
love springs. And it is instructive to trace the 
behaviour of the different forms of the religious 
spirit to those human passions with which it is 
so mysteriously bound up. The fire of heavenly 
love passes back very easily into an earthly flame. 
There is scarcely anything more common than to 
find the natural impulse of ordinary affection 
tricking itself out in the garb of religion. And it 
is not easy to say how far the custom of celibacy 
may not have arisen among the clergy in order to ~ 
avoid an almost inevitable confusion between two 
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overlapping groups of emotions. If this explana- 
tion is correct, we have, for all that, only deter- 
mined the occasion, and not the cause of celibacy, 
which found its origin in a certain mystical exalta- 
tion of the unmarried state. Yet if celibacy seems 
an extreme measure, some eminently religious per- 
sons who have married have not been strikingly 
fortunate—as though the raptures of the heavenly 
state disqualified them for more commonplace 
circumstances. I will not speak at length of Sir 
Thomas More who married again within six weeks 
of the death of his first wife, nor of Hooker, who 
was advised so disastrously by his mother-in- 
law, but will come straight to John Bunyan, who 
speaks with the accents of the monk rather than 
the lover. “In this I admire the wisdom of God 
that he made me shy of women from my first 
conversion until now. Those know and can also 
bear me witness, with whom I have been most 
intimately concerned, that it is a rare thing to 
see me carry it pleasant towards a woman. The 
common salutation of Women I abhor, ’tis odious 
to me in whomsoever I see it. Their company 
alone I cannot away with. I seldom so much as 
touch a woman’s hand, for I think these things 
are not so becoming me. When I have seen 
good men-salute those Women that they have 
visited or that have visited them, I have at times 
made my objection against it; and when they 
have answered that it was but a piece of civility, 
I have told them it is not a comely sight. Some 
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indeed have urged the Holy Kiss; but them I 
have asked why they made baulks? Why did 
they salute the most handsome and let the ill- 
favoured go? Thus how laudable soever such 
things have been in the eyes of others, they have 
been unseemly in my sight.” How serious this 
temptation must have been to a susceptible per- 
son, may be gathered from a letter of Erasmus, 
who visited England just about a century before. 
“To mention but a single attraction, the English 
girls are divinely pretty ; soft, pleasant, gentle and 
charming as the muses. They have one custom 
which cannot be too much admired. When you 
go anywhere on a visit the girls all kiss you. 
They kiss you when you arrive. They kiss you 
when you go away, and they kiss you again when 
you return. Go where you will it is all kisses; 
and my dear Faustus, if you had once tasted how 
soft and fragrant those lips are, you would wish to 
spend your life here.’? There is a picture of the 
great humanist in the Louvre, in that fine square 
room where the masterpieces are brought together, 
in which Holbein portrays him, with an expression 
not unlike another humanist of our own day, who, 
though unmarried, was in later life susceptible to 
the charm of women’s society. Bunyan’s pilgrim 
would not even take his wife with him on the 
heavenly way. Erasmus and Jowett seem to 
move through life, if we may judge them by 
their letters, attended by the graces. In the 
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pure air of the Christian society relationships 
are possible that would be scandalous among 
persons of less regular lives. For the most 
exquisite forms of the social life are sheltered 
under that delicacy of feeling which is the flower 
of religion. Hence it is unfair to attribute to the 
Christian spirit the uncouthness of Bunyan, or 
again of Whitefield. Whitefield, in his letter to 
Miss E., speaks with great contempt of the 
language of strong feeling. “The passionate 
expressions which carnal courtiers use, I think 
ought to be avoided by those who marry in the 
Lord.”! Miss E., however, was insensible to the 
religious correctness of Whitefield’s attitude, and 
left him to his fate. He married a widow. White- 
field’s biographer, who, for unconscious humour, 
runs Whitefield hard, remarks very sagely upon this. 
“ A young female of eminent piety and zeal might 
have fallen in with his habits and plans, and even 
found her chief happiness in sustaining his mighty 
and manifold undertakings, like Paul’s Phoebe; but 
a widow, who had been ‘a housekeeper ’” (her own) 
“many years, and that in the retirement of Aber- 
gavenny, in Wales, could hardly be expected to un- 
learn the domestic system of the country nor to 
become a heroine for the world.” Both Whitefield 
and some others forgot “the eternal womanly.” 
Mrs Whitefield and her compeers were not entirely 
fortunate ; they perhaps thought they were marry- 
ing men, and found themselves tied to theological 


systems. 
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It was a wise provision therefore that Zhe Song 
of Songs was retained in the canon. Religion is 
“the poetry of the heart” after all. The com- 
mercial spirit that makes the love of the soul 
towards God an investment for eternity can 
scarcely be expected to treat the love of women 
in a less practical spirit. And yet Whitefield might 
have read in his Bible the following verses : 


Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal upon thine 
arm; for love ts strong as death, jealousy ts cruel as the 
grave, the flashes thereof are “ashes of fire, a very flame of 
the Lord. 

Many waters cannot quench love, neither can floods drown 
wt: tf a man should give all the substance of his house for 
love he would utterly be contemmned. 


There is, therefore, no intrinsic derogation to 
the love of the soul towards God when it is set 
alongside the love of women, and of friends. 
We have rather found that the disinterested self- 
sacrifice of unpretending human beings puts to 
shame the love of God which is professed by 
some ; and after we have thus tried to imagine 
a purer love of the soul towards God, we have 
come back to the common relationships of life 
with a quickened insight. 

I can imagine some to object that God can 
never be so realised by us as to be the object 
of love in the same way as human beings are. 
The reason is plain; such persons regard God 
as an intellectual ideal (under whatever name 
they may call Him) in such a way that they 
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never sink into the depths of that mystical fire, 
which certainly animates some souls in their 
thoughts of God. Jowett, indeed, considered it 
impossible, at this distance of time, to represent 
the person of Jesus to the mind as of one who 
still lived. But this thought is met by a canon 
laid down by Ritschl. “It is one of the conditions 
of religious faith that what it contains in thought 
should be represented as present.’ There is a 
classical passage in Newman’s Afologza, in which 
he speaks of himself as resting “in the thought 
of two and only two absolutely and luminously 
self-evident beings, myself and my Creator.” In 
a like spirit St Teresa says we must in the be- 
ginning consider “that in the whole world there 
is only God and our soul.”! Now in the case of 
these two, it may be said that they were in- 
fluenced by tradition, and that we have not here 
the primitive attitude of the mind to the belief in 
God. Yet Prof. James traces out the lines along 
which the idea of God emerges as implicit in the 
moral judgment, and this as an orzginal experience. 
“ The emotion that beckons me on is undoubtedly 
the pursuit of an ideal social self (ze. the in- 
dividual in his relations to others), of a self that 
is at least worthy of approving recognition by 
the highest possible judging companion, if such 
companion there be. This self is the true, the 
intimate, the ultimate, the permanent me which 
I seek. This judge is God, the Absolute Mind, 
the ‘Great Companion.’” ? 
Bo dt/e. xine Us: 2 Textbook of Psychology, p. 192. 
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In some mysterious way the apprehension of 


| God, as it is thus described by James, seems not 
_ so much to lead to Him as already to be in itself 


a kind of participation in His nature, as though, 


to use a figure, He gave Himself to us in so far 


as we came to know Him. “God Himself,” says 


Teresa, “is essential virtue from Whom all virtues 
proceed.”+ Or to put the same truth in the 
converse form, we come to know Him in so far 
as He gives Himself to us. Let us return, how- 
ever, to the more cautious mode of statement 
with which we began. The oversoul is at once 
the mode in which the highest capacities of the 
soul are realised, and also the Being over against 


, the soul on which the soul depends. This Being 


is hinted at in our deepest experiences, of which 
the poets are the exponents. Wordsworth formu- 
lates the idea of the “Great Companion” in a 
more restrained manner when he writes: 


“7 have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling ts the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and tn the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


There can be no doubt first, of the intimacy of 
these experiences, second, of the love which is 
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directed to their object. When we go still further 
and “believe largely,” we are led into a more 
definite sphere of utterance, and approach the 
dogmas of theology. 

Augustine, in some striking sayings, reflects the 
intense manner in which he realised the divine 
companionship of which Prof. James speaks. 
“The abysses of the human conscience are 
naked in His eyes. The ear of God knows 
the utterances of his soul and the cry of his 
imagination.” And from the idea that God is 
the allwise, there comes the idea that He is 
also the all-loving. “Thou didst know what I 
was suffering and no man knew. Thou findest 
pleasure in us and so regardest each of us as 
though Thou hadst him alone to care for.” And 
then answering the doubt which inevitably arises, 
“TI loved Thee and not a phantasm in Thy 
place.”? 

In the language of St Teresa, the attitude 
of the soul towards God (which is just coming 
to self-consciousness in Wordsworth, and in St 
Augustine has spread from the perception to 
the heart), reaches a more intimate form still. 
“God, in His great mercy, will have the soul 
comprehend that His Majesty is so near to it 
that it need not send messengers to Him, but 
may speak to Him itself and not with a loud 
crying, because so near is He already that He 
understands even the movements of its lips.”” Of 

1 Col. Sa 2 pe clin fees a TEs: Vill. ts. 2 Lifes xiv. 7. 
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course it is open to anyone to say that in these 
last utterances we are already passed from reality 
to fancy, and to take up the objection already 
present to the mind of the African saint, that 
these emotions are directed upon a phantasm. 
Such an one, however, is bound also to put on 
one side the affirmations of Wordsworth. What 
religion does for thought is analogous to what it 
does for the feelings. Just as religion organises 
the feelings not so much by creating new ones 
as by setting them in their proper amount and 
relation, so theology does not impose upon the 
soul anything really alien to its nature, but, under 
the influence of religious passion, fuses into one 
clear ray the broken colours which are trans- 
mitted to the soul through the differing mediums 
by which it is surrounded. At least this is the 
mark of a genuine theology as distinguished from 
mere wordspinning. Hence in Ritschl’s phrase, 
“the wisdom of the schools must be brought to the 
test of actual comparison with the phenomenon 
of consciousness which has to be explained.” 4 
Now it is a strange thing that the school of 
Ritschl, at the same time that it lays such great 
stress on the voice of consciousness, expressly dis- 
card from the inner life all those phenomena in 
which, perhaps, the soul is most vividly conscious 
both of itself and of God. If the lines of the poet 
mean anything, they point to a contact of the 
soul with God, of which the possibility is expressly 
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denied by Ritschl outside the historical fact of the 
life and death of Jesus. 

Herrmann, indeed, translates the thought of 
Wordsworth into a more formal expression when 
he says: “Every man to whom religion is some- 
thing more than a store of knowledge, or burden 
of commandments, experiences at times a certain 
stirring of feeling within him, amid which alone 
he is able to gain due profit from all that is of 
religious significance. At such a time God makes 
Himself felt and sets the man in that inward 
condition which is blessedness, Without this ex- 
perience of God all the rest is so empty and vain 
that it does not deserve the name of religion. It 
is in such experience that we find the very essence 
of religion, that sweet inalienable possession of the 
soul.” (But) “we have not yet described what is 
peculiarly characteristic of Christian piety.”1 Now 
it is quite true that religious feeling cannot be 
content to remain at the stage described by Words- 
worth. But that is no reason for the attempt 
to discredit this stage of experience. And in 
particular, when Herrmann asserts that, according 
to mysticism, Christ leads the man who has be- 
come His disciple up to the threshold of blessed- 
ness, but then the mystic steps alone across that 
threshold, I set against this the saying of St 
Teresa, to which reference has already been made : 
“What I would say is, that the most Sacred 
Humanity of Christ is not to be counted among 
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the objects from which we have to withdraw.” ! 
So again St John of the Cross declares that in 
the withdrawal of the soul into itself, Christ and 
His most Sacred Humanity are not to be forgotten.” 
At the same time, the mystical writers would have 
saved Herrmann from the exaggeration with which 
he says: “ We do not merely come through Christ 
to God, it is truer to say that we find nothing in 
God but Christ.” Religious enthusiasm is. no 
excuse for exaggeration of the truth. Wordsworth, 
for example, is raised by his love of nature and of 
humanity to an intuition of the divine, and it is 
simply impossible to wrest his experience in the 
way described by Herrmann. The doctrine of 
the Trinity not only guarantees the traditional 
estimate of the person of Jesus, it also does much 
more ; it makes it possible to include in the 
Christian idea of God all those thoughts which are, 
so to speak, the vestibule to the apprehension of 
Christ. Hence we can treat the poetic apprehen- 
sion of nature and of history as integral parts in 
the Christian revelation. We have already seen 
that there was a poetic aspect of the career of the 
Saviour, in which the loftiest form of poetry, the 
tragic drama, was realised by Him, not only as the 
sublime protagonist, but as moved by the catholic 
sympathies of the tragic poet. In this sense it 
may at once be affirmed that the attitude of 
Wordsworth is implicitly included in the vision of 
Jesus. But that is not what the Ritschlean means. 


tle; XEiLOEt. 2 Ascent of Mount Carmel, Ii. c. i. 
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He tries to simplify the Christian Religion by 
stripping from it everything which is not explicitly 
formulated in the account which the Mew Testa- 
ment gives of Jesus asa historical personage. But 
we have seen that the intimacy of the soul with 
God is to be understood in a wider sense.! 

At the same time, Jesus completes the views of 
the world which are held by the poet and the scien- 
tific man. The poet introduces into life certain 
preferences, and singles out what is of more value 
than the rest ; the scientific man determines what 
is real and what is not. Jesus unites the work of 
the poet, and of the scientific man; He “ gives us 
a vision of the power of the Good over the Real.” ? 
“We arrive at the thought of omnipotence because 
we are obliged to pay to Jesus the homage of 
believing that He must succeed, even if all the 
world beside be against Him.” And “God makes 
Himself known as the power that is with Jesus.” 
In this way the communion of the soul with God 
is completed. Through the life of Jesus the Divine 
nature is disclosed to us in a more intimate way 
than is possible to one who remains merely at the 
standpoint of the poet or of the scientific man. 
The idea of a divine companion thus graduaily 
receives shape until it is fused in one harmonious 
whole, the idea of God as that idea is transformed 
for us when we realise the life of Jesus. 

The aspiration of the soul towards its invisible, 
or if you like ideal, companion is a prayer, which, as 

1SP. 26% 2 Herrmann, of. céz., 96. 
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St Teresa says, may be “not with noise of words, 
but with a heartfelt desire to be heard.” This 
aspiration is not in itself necessarily pleasant at 
first. In fact it would seem somewhat excep- 
tional for the first efforts at this devotion to be 
accompanied with a sensible sweetness. Hence, 
“the soul which begins to walk in the way of 
mental prayer with resolution, and is determined 
not to care much, neither to rejoice nor to be 
ereatly afflicted, whether sweetness and tender- 
ness fail it, or our Lord grants them, has already 
travelled a great part of the road.”! Prayer is 
the expression of the love of the soul towards its 
invisible companion—a love which “does not con- 
sist in tears, nor in this sweetness and tenderness 
which we for the most part desire, and with which 
we console ourselves, but rather in servirg Him 
in justice, fortitude, and humility.”? It follows 
that every aspiration towards these ends is of the 
nature of prayer, and that every man at some 
time or other engages in this implicit prayer. 
“Most men, either continually or occasionally, 
carry a reference to the ideal judge in their breast. 

. It is a much more essential part of the con- 
sciousness of some men than of others. Those 
who have the most of it are probably the most 
religious. But I am sure that even those who 
say they are altogether without it deceive them- 
selves and really have it in some degree.” ? 
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To the aspiration of the soul towards God 
there seems to answer a condescension of God 
towards the soul. “Thou takest delight in us,” 
says St Augustine. Those who are the subjects 
of the deepest insight and passion speak of them- 
selves as though they were taken possession of by 
another. Now we must guard against misunder- 
standing here. The way in which spiritualistic 
“mediums” are thought to be governed by their 
“controls” is a caricature of any theory which 
sets out to give a consistent explanation of the 
facts of inspiration. The soul does not stand 
over against “the fountain light” of all its day in 
an independent isolation, like the medium whose 
own personality seems to be expelled for a time 
by that of another! On the contrary, the re- 
lation between the soul and “the master light of 
all our seeing” is such that the soul comes most 
to itself when it is thus invaded by what at first 
sight seem external influences. There is an order 
in the way in which such influences disclose them- 
selves to the soul, although it is not the same 
perhaps in any two cases. And the descriptions 
which the mystics give are to be taken as in the 
main autobiographical rather than valid also for 
others. Still we will hear St Teresa as she de- 
scribes the stages of prayer. After the first 
laborious aspirations, the soul in the second stage 
begins to be recollected, that is, to attain a certain 
equilibrium of impulse and thought. “ This isa 
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gathering together of the faculties of the soul 
within itself, in order that it may have the fruition 
of that contentment in greater sweetness ; but the 
faculties are not lost, neither are they asleep ; the 
will alone is occupied in such a way that without 
knowing how it has become a captive, it gives a 
simple consent to become the prisoner of God, 
for it knows well what it is to be the captive of 
Him it loves.”1 The reader would find it instruc- 
tive to apply this description to the way in which 
the soul is drawn towards any other ideal, say, as 
it slowly becomes conscious of its vocation. In 
the third degree of prayer, the soul passes into an 
ecstatic state which is compared by many mystical 
writers to intoxication. This may be distinguished 
from the nervous disorders described in chapter v., 
by considering the mode in which the soul ex- 
presses itself at such times. In his moments of 
loftiest inspiration the soul of the artist rushes 
upon its object with a kind of frenzy, that has in 
it something akin to intoxication, and yet for all » 
that, the works executed at such times are often 
masterpieces. I am thinking especially of the 
fury with which Michelangelo would throw him- 
self upon rough blocks of marble in order to 
disengage thence his buried ideas. A French 
scholar of the sixteenth century saw him in one 
of these moments of inebriation. “I am able to 
affirm that I have seen Michelangelo, at the 
age of more than sixty years, and not the 
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strongest for his time of life, knock off more chips 
from an extremely hard marble in one quarter 
of an hour than three young stonecutters could 
have done in three or four—a thing quite in- 
credible to one who has not seen it. He put 
such impetuosity and fury into his work, that I 
thought that the whole must fly to pieces ; hurling 
to the ground at one blow great fragments three 
or four inches thick.”! Now stories like these 
make it easier to believe St Teresa when she 
describes the fervours into which she fell; and 
this the more because her writings exhibit a 
clearness and precision of thought and phrase 
that are as far as possible removed from the in- 
articulate ravings or drivel which is one of the 
symptoms of the lower kind of ecstasy. In the 
last place the soul seems to attain a substantial 
union with God. The first impulse of the great 
mystical writers seems to be to shrink from de- 
scribing the crowning stage of the aspirations of 
the soul, inasmuch as it rather seems to come 
from beyond the being of the soul. In this 
respect such writers follow the precedent set for 
them in another quarter. The operations of 
genius directed to artistic creation, or to dis- 
covery, or to mechanical invention, seem to elude 
reduction to the common terms of daily life. 
We need not, therefore, be surprised if the highest 
endeavours of the soul towards the spiritual ideal 
refuse in like manner to conform to what is 
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commonplace. Hence we must not concede, 
without further consideration, that the obscurity 
of this part of psychology arises from the fact 
that its subject matter is shifting and unreal. 

The aspirations of the soul towards the ideal 
have been translated by the great theologians into 
statements about the divine nature. Augustine, 
in the Confessions, especially does this. And these 
aspirations furnish us indeed with more than partial 
clues to that nature. For the virtues do not 
attach to God simply as attributes which inhere, 
but they find their substantial existence in Him. 
He is not simply good, wise, beautiful, but is 
actually goodness, wisdom, beauty. It is not diffi- 
cult to read in this traditional form of statement 
that God is regarded as an Ideal. So long, how- 
ever, as we treat the different parts of the Ideal in 
their separation, we fail really to understand them, 
or their relation to worship. But when we think 
of goodness, wisdom, beauty, power as brought to- 
gether into a system, and traced, however dimly, 
in the actual course of experience as by Words- 
worth, we are on the way to an apprehension of 
the divine nature, which is not far from the orthodox 
one. And so the relation of the soul to its ideal 
is correctly brought out in a saying attributed to 
St Gregory, that “when a soul truly desires God, 
it already possesses Him.” 

Thus the divine ideal appears as a psychical 
universe,! and such a universe so far as it enters 


’ A universe in psychology denotes a system of ideas united to- 
gether by their reference to an object. 
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the individual experience, as it were absorbs that 
experience into itself, while at the same time the 
soul seems to be active in the process. In the same 
sense St John of the Cross speaks of God as the 
centre of the soul, or again of wisdom as absorbing 
the soul into itself! What has been described as 
the Night of the Soul is the negative aspect of 
this process, in which the soul is stripped of that 
which conflicts with the new universe of thought 
and feeling. 

Again, we must not suppose that this account 
of the presence of God in the soul is meant to 
exhaust the divine nature—an impossible thought. 
At the same time, those who admit the existence 
of those ideals which are included under the divine 
name, can at least go thus far with us. No one 
can deny that the presence of this divine ideal 
has been historically operative in human souls, 
whatever further objective references be granted, 
or denied. 

We are now able to deal with a statement of 
Mr Bradley’s to which reference has already been 
made.” If the divine nature consists, in part, in a 
systematic ideal of which goodness, wisdom, beauty, 
power, are constituents, we can imagine without 
self-contradiction, that it is actually present in the 
soul in such a way that there is an inward com- 
munion of the soul with God, and not merely a 
communion mediated by external occurrences. At 
the same time this assertion must be limited by 
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the converse assertion ; that in this communion of 
the soul with its ideal, it finds itself by going be- 
yond its first experience. We have thus returned 
to the standpoint of an earlier chapter, and find 
the oversoul not only pointed at in certain circum- 
stances of the social experience, but as realised in 
the aspirations of the individual. 

It is convenient to retain this term oversoul, for 
it will remind us (@) that the revelation of God to 
the soul is conditioned by its capacities, and is not 
a full revelation of Him; (6) that it is made to 
the soul in common with other souls—for God is 
no private possession; (c) that He is revealed 
not only in the commonplace events of life, but 
still more in the heroic sphere, which not so much 
lies over as penetrates the other, as “the tragedy 
of the commonplace,” to use Maeterlinck’s phrase. 

Lastly, since, as we have seen repeatedly, a 
thought that is to live must burn, we can view the 
passionate realisation of the Ideal as a ving flame 
of love in which the soul’s aspirations are fused 
into one. Since, at the same time, the life of the 
soul is at these levels both its own and also not 
its own, we may speak of this living flame of love 
as infused from without. The reader who finds in 
this last statement a certain exaggeration, is re- 
quested to consider what was said about psycho- 
logical optimism ;! namely, that the unassisted soul 
has no necessary tendency towards the good, and 
to remember that the soul does not develop solely 
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from within, and that as between the soul and God 
everything that comes to the soul is to be referred, 
in a sense, to Him. 

The third aspiration in Zhe Lord’s Prayer, there- 
fore, when it is realised, constitutes actually the 
union of the soul with God, a union which takes 
place in the will and, therefore, at the same time, 
in the depths of the soul. It is a question, there- 
fore, whether there was not a certain justification 
for the action of the primitive church which held 
that only those who were truly entering upon the 
religious life could use this prayer. For in it the 
soul begins by claiming consciousness of its own 
relationship to God, and goes on to assert the 
union of its own will with the divine will. If 
prayer was not degraded so often from the level 
of aspiration to that of mere request, the true 
meaning of prayer could not be thus overlooked. 
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The beauty of God—Dignity of handicrafts—Use of symbols—In 
expressing truth—In affecting the mind—Symbolism of the 
word and the act—The visionary as the creator of symbols— 
Blake at Felpham—His symbolic system—Symbol as causing 
visionary experiences—Validity of symbolic method, 


T is very seldom that God is spoken of as 
beautiful. That this should be so, marks 

two facts: first, that the true dignity of the 
beautiful is not understood; second, that the 
divine ideal is imperfectly grasped. God seems 
to have revealed Himself to the ancient world 
largely through the sense of beauty. Cicero 
remarks “that the beauty of the universe and 
the order of the heavenly motions compel man 
to confess there is an excellent and eternal 
Nature, and that It is worthy of the veneration 
and wonder of the human race.”! Dr Arnold, 
in commenting upon this passage, called the 
attention of his pupils “to the contrast between 
Christian faith and love, and that creed of later 
paganism which made ‘ the feelings of man towards 
the Deity to be exactly those with which we gaze at 
a beautiful sunset.’”? Yet this view of the divine 
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nature is unexceptionable as far as it goes, and is 
only to be condemned for its deficiencies, not for 
its positive character. Moreover, it emphasises 
just that view of God which is absent from the 
thoughts of most Englishmen. For it is possible 
to blaspheme God under His attribute of beauty 
as well as under that of truth or of holiness. 
And, on the other hand, we may worship Him 
under this attribute no less than under His other 
attributes. Wordsworth felt the deficiency of the 
religious temper of his times in this particular, and 
is half conscious of the source from which he drew 


his inspiration. “ Lzttle we see in Nature which ts 
ours,’ he cries. “ Great God! I'd rather be a Pagan 
suckled in a creed outworn,” If the self-possessed 


poet could be moved to such an outburst by the 
England of the early years of this century, his 
language could hardly be less violent if he saw 
the unlovely guise in which quiet country towns 
and villages have grown into mean and squalid 
centres of industry. This disfigurement of the 
earth is plainly in contravention of the Divine 
Will. For the beauty of Nature through which 
God reveals Himself has its fellow in the beauty 
of human handiwork, a beauty which has only 
been lacking to any serious extent since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Augustine 
could say of the craftsmen of his time, “ The 
beauties which pass through the souls of artists 
to their fingers come from that Beauty which is 
over their souls, and for which my soul sighs by 
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day and night.”! And those who have filled 
their eyes with the grace of cities like Oxford 
and Bruges and Florence, where the medieval 
spirit still colours material things with a visionary 
beauty, will not hesitate to extend the utterance 
of St Augustine to the more humble work of the 
carpenter and stonemason. “ Razse the stone and 
there thou shalt find Me, cleave the wood and there 
am I,”* The Preacher had spoken of the dangers 
and hardship which attach to the life of the 
artisan.? Jesus, on the other hand, promises to 
be present with His fellow-craftsmen in their 
labour, and fulfilled His promise in the art which 
could raise the wooden fléche of Amiens, and- 
choose and set the stones of Netley. It is a 
religious work, therefore, to educate human 
beings in the appreciation of beautiful objects 
in order that they may recognise the beauty of 
the King, that beauty for which Augustine sighed 
day and night, and which he now enjoys. 

Again the dignity of human labour loses one 
of its main safeguards when the products of 
that labour are expelled from the house of God, 
and are replaced by mechanical productions. The 
sympathetic analysis of Gothic architecture in 
which Mr Ruskin has led the way, shows beyond 
all gainsaying, how, on the one hand, the beauty 
of medizval work turns upon the personal ex- 
pression which can be traced even in the most 
clumsy productions, and, on the other hand, how 
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the independence with which each man worked 
reacted upon his powers of imagination. The 
Oxford Movement has derived part of its vigour 
from the appeal which it makes to the sense of 
the sublime and the beautiful, and in particular 
has furnished, in the building of new churches, 
a field in which the principles laid down by 
Mr Ruskin have been brought to a successful 
test. The medizval arts of painted glass, mosaic, 
woodcarving, illumination, embroidery, have been 
recalled to life, and have saved some men with 
powers of design and execution from missing their 
calling in less congenial work. At the same 
time the labour market has been, to that extent, 
relieved of competing hands. It is a cause of 
deep regret that in England so few religious 
bodies have realised their responsibilities in the 
erection of places of worship, and that, outside 
the influence of the Oxford Movement, there is 
not one religious building in ten which is other 
than a most lamentable exhibition of ignorance 
and bad taste. Now, since as we have seen there 
is a very close connection between the dignity 
and the happiness of labour on the one side, and 
its proper employment on the other (p. 174), no 
one can say that the circumstance before us is 
an unimportant one even from the standpoint of 
spiritual religion. Spiritual religion, as we can- 
not too often remind ourselves, does not in the 
Christian view consist in a withdrawal from the 
visible into the invisible, nor in a postponement 
fo) 
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of all interests to a future life; it is rather the 
interpenetration of common things by a sense of 
the mystery which underlies them, and of the 
purposes to which they should tend. And so 
the mode in which material things are taken up 
into the service of man, and especially into his 
service when he is worshipping God, has a strange 
correspondence with the assumption of the human 
into the divine in the life of Jesus. Thus stone 
and wood and metal are, as it were, lost to 
themselves, and transmuted by a kind of alchemy 
into something higher by the touch of the creative 
artist, and this transmutation constitutes their 
symbolism which I shall now attempt to describe. 

But, we must note, there is another kind of 
symbolism than that of material things. Not 
only are the visible surroundings of human life 
transformed by their reference to their true end, 
but the sayings, actions, and events of life are 
capable of a like transformation. There are thus 
two distinct fields in which symbolism can be em- 
ployed. There is the symbolism of visible things 
in the work. of the painter, sculptor, builder, and 
other craftsmen ; and the symbolism of ideas and 
actions as used by the poet, the teacher, the seer, 
and the minister of religion. 

But it may be asked, why should symbols be used 
at all? Why should not facts be stated with the 
utmost clearness, and then left to themselves ? 

In the first place, there are many truths which 
are properly expressed through visible forms, and 
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can hardly be expressed in any other way. For 
example, historical facts cannot be properly under- 
stood without the aid of maps, of pictures, and 
of portraits, either literal or representative. The 
life of Jesus cannot be realised definitely merely 
through the verbal descriptions contained in the 
gospels. These must be supplemented by the 
pictorial Geography of Palestine, and by repre- 
sentations of oriental manners. When Carlyle 
was writing his Hzstory of Frederick the Great, 
he surrounded himself with pictures of the places 
and the persons he was describing, in order that 
through their means he might form the most 
vivid idea possible. And so the personification 
of the virtues in their beauty, or the vices in 
their deformity, gives a support to those who 
find it hard to present to themselves virtue and 
vice in the abstract. ' 
This illustration brings us to the second use of 
symbols. Although they are necessarily partial 
presentations of the truth, they affect the mind 
more strongly than the bare abstract truth itself. 
A rough picture is often better than none, and 
the parable is better than the ethical definition. 
Round the symbol with its appeal to the sense 
there radiates a glow upon the associated ideas. 
The memories of foreign travel come to life again 
as we look upon and handle the photograph, or 
the weapon, or the coin that we have brought 
back with us. Those books which have been used 
in the intimacy of the soul with itself, whether the 
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book of devotional exercises in religion, or, in 
poetry, the favourite garden of verses, are like 
springs from which the familiar feeling flows. 
From this effectiveness of the symbol there 
springs a kind of hypnotising power which leads 
both to use and abuse. On the one hand, it 
turns familiar objects into fetishes, and so far as 
the initiative of the conscience is destroyed, this 
use of symbols passes into idolatry. But the 
initiative of the conscience is not capable of being 
thus weakened unless the character is affected in 
other ways as well. And as we have seen, under 
the head of ecstasy, the leaders of revivals often 
appeal to this very same susceptibility and lay 
hold upon the soul through a kind of hypnotism.! 
In each case there is a falling back from the 
method of Jesus to that of the nature religions. 
And yet taken in itself the use of symbols is 
unable to degrade the spiritual life in this way. 
There are limits within which the physical excite- 
ment of the religious meeting and the physical 
effect of the material symbol can be made to 
subserve spiritual ends, and just as certain forms 
of religious mania which occur almost exclusively 
among persons who are subject to Calvinist in- 
fluences,? must not lead us to regard the moderate 
use of religious excitement as worthy of con- 
demnation, so, on the other hand, the use of 
religious symbols as a means of exciting emotion 
need not be surrendered because some people 
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make fetishes of them. For me a spreading 
landscape or a richly-coloured sunset excite emo- 
tions not unlike those which I experience at 
the theatre when the poet lights up the abysses 
of the soul; or—I speak simply of externals— 
when the gorgeous ceremony of a festival of the 
Church presents in like manner to the outward 
sense the mode in which life can be raised from 
its daily level to heights which in the daily life 
we are for ever being made to forget. These 
things are not the one thing necessary in religion. 
But there are degrees and they have their place. 
Not only therefore are symbols a permissible 
mode of conveying the truth; the symbolic 
manner sometimes rises to the limits of the 
sublime. There is only one thing more sublime, 
and that is the full possession of the truth itself. 
“Jesus,” says Eusebius, “was adorned by the 
Father, not with symbols, but with the truth 
itself, and He gave to His followers no longer 
types or images, but the virtues themselves 
unadorned, and a heavenly life.”1 But Jesus, 
in conveying these divine truths, made use of 
parables and comparisons in such a way, that 
those to whom He spoke were not infrequently 
at a loss for His meaning.? And yet He never 
dispensed with parables—a method which con- 
veys a truth of a higher degree through a lower 
truth or a simpler one. In fact, it may be 
said that no teacher has ever been more sceptical 
Md ists eces als 3 2 Luke viii. 10. 
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about the power of his hearers to enter at once 
into the full possession of the truth than Jesus. 
He employed the symbolic method, therefore, and 
so He disciplined the soul by forcing it to realise 
—not only the truth—but also the act of mind 
by which the truth is apprehended, and without 
which truth is only known from the outside as 
something given, and not as something which we 
can gain for ourselves. “God,” says Tertullian, 
in a phrase which calls to mind the figure of the 
Father in the ceiling of the Sistine chapel, “ God 
stretches a hand to Faith, which can be more 
easily helped by images and parables, both of 
words and things.’! There cannot be anything, 
therefore, more harmonious with the temper of 
Jesus than the symbolism which, as though the 
parables had been crystallised, turned the great 
cathedrals into sacred books. 

Again there is not only a symbolism of the 
word in which Jesus characteristically expressed 
Himself: He used also a symbolism of action. 
He taught humility by the washing of the feet of 
the twelve. He broke bread in a characteristic 
manner to which He gave, and the Church follow- 
ing Him has ever given, the most sublime interpre- 
tations ; as though the isolated act had in itself 
something of the power to compel eternity, and 
as though the repetition of that act “represents a 
real transfer of power.” ? It would be possible in 
this way to consider the reference of His conduct 
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at the different crises of His life, so far as it has 
been recorded, and to mark off the way in which 
each act, as it were, reached beyond itself towards 
some deeper meaning. And so the mere imitation 
of the external circumstances of the life of Jesus 
has ever been held to possess a certain spiritual 
efficacy, as though His poverty and sufferings 
had, in themselves, a certain meaning which ex- 
tended beyond Himself. 

He has not left us therefore merely with thought 
separated from its visible and tangible embodi- 
ment, nor with ethical precepts cut off from the 
personality in which alone they gain meaning. 
(An ethical precept without an example is like 
a photograph of nobody in particular.) But the 
thought and the precept are at once expressed 
and realised. And so symbol consists in the 
successive degrees in which thought and reality 
come to coincide, till it ceases at the point of 
their complete identification in Him. Abstract 
thought lies on the under side of symbol. 

Now the visionary for whom thought is rising 
from the abstract into the world of figurate ex- 
pression, is the creator of symbols. In order that 
we may be enabled to understand the mode in 
which the visionary experience leads to the use of 
symbols, we will listen to Blake’s own account of 
the way in which he was inspired to write his 
symbolic poems /erusalem and Mzlton. 

Blake was taken down from London into the 
country to Felpham by a patron, Hayley, the 
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friend of Cowper. There he lived for three years 
by the seashore, and “enjoyed for a time a new 
and ampler illumination.” 

“ Felpham,” he says, “is more spiritual. Heaven © 
opens here on all sides her golden gates, her win- 
dows are not obstructed by vapours; voices of 
celestial inhabitants are more distinctly heard, 
and their forms more distinctly seen, and my 
cottage is also a shadow of their houses.” As 
he walked along the seashore he was haunted by 
the forms of Moses and the prophets, of Homer 
and Milton. They seemed to him to be “ majestic 
shadows, grey but luminous, and superior to the 
common height of men.”! These and other vague 
personages seemed to communicate to him the 
matter of his great poem. “I may praise it,’ he 
says, “since I dare not pretend to be any other 
than the secretary; the authors are in Eternity. 
This poem shall by Divine assistance be pro- 
gressively printed and ornamented with prints and 
given to the public. But of this work I care to 
say little to Mr H., since he is as much averse to 
my poetry as he is to a chapter in the Bible.” 
But the opposition of Hayley to the visionary 
life was echoed in certain moods of Blake’s own. 
And he seemed to himself to be tempted at times 
to turn his back on prophecy and to take advan- 
tage of the openings which Hayley, with the best 
intentions, kept offering to him. Blake might have 
become a fashionable painter of miniatures, and in 
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this way have attained a competency. He pre- 
ferred to break with the world and with Hayley. 
To this decision we owe the splendid designs 
which are found scattered through the MMJzlton 
and the Jerusalem. And it would be hazardous 
to affirm that Blake’s genius would have shone 
forth so characteristically in the illustrations to 
Blair’s Grave and the book of /od, had he come 
to any other decision. But it was not arrived at 
without a struggle. “If we fear,” says Blake, “to 
do the dictates of our angels, and tremble at the 
task set before us, if we refuse to do spiritual acts 
because of natural fears or natural desires, who 
can describe the torments of such a state?” In 
this time of doubt the spirits no longer conversed 
with him. “They were angry at Felpham,” he 
used to say. But the state of torment came to an 
end. “Though I have been very unhappy I am 
so no longer. I have travelled through perils and 
darkness not unlike a champion. I have conquered 
and shall go on conquering. Nothing can with- 
stand the fury of my course among the stars of 
God and in the abysses of the accuser. None can 
know the spiritual acts of my three years’ slumber 
on the banks of the ocean, unless he has seen 
them in the spirit, or unless he has read my long 
poem descriptive of these acts ; for I have in these 
years composed an immense number of verses on 
one grand theme similar to Homer’s //ad or Milton’s 
Paradise Lost ; the persons and machinery entirely 
new to inhabitants of earth, some of the persons 
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excepted. I have written this poem from imme- 
diate dictation, twelve, or sometimes twenty or 
thirty lines at a time without premeditation, and 
even against my will. I mention this to show 
you what I consider the grand reason of my being 
brought down here. I consider it as the grandest 
poem that the world contains. Allegory addressed 
to the intellectual powers, while it is altogether 
hidden from the corporeal understanding, is my 
definition of the most sublime poetry.” And the 
allegory of this poem turns, we are told, in another 
place upon “ the three years’ trouble” at Felpham. 

The elaborate myths, figures, terminologies, 
which are employed by Blake in these poems are 
not to be regarded as his whole meaning. They 
are the vehicle of his experiences, rather than the 
experiences themselves. Hence there still remains 
a task after the covering of symbolism is removed 
from his thoughts. The thoughts themselves must 
be placed in some sort of relation one to another. 

For Blake, as for so many other mystics, the 
human form is the leading symbol. On the one 
hand, it represents the universe ; sun, moon, stars 
and earth. There is a fine design at the end of 
the first book of Jerusalem, in which the heavenly 
bodies are represented upon the body of Albion— 
a thought which is worked out in the Purple [sland 
of Phineas Fletcher. Hence we can understand 


such verses as these: 

The Blue 
Of our tmmortal Veins and all their Hosts fled from our limbs 
And wandered distant in a dismal night clouded and dark. 
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“Man,” says Swedenborg, “is a microcosm or 
little universe, because the created universe is man 
in an image.” The head of man, according to 
Blake, is the south, his feet the north, his heart is 
the east, and his loins the west. Or again, his 
head is the sun, his heart the moon, his feet the 
earth, and his loins the stars. Such comparisons 
are frequent throughout the mystic writings of all 
ages. 

But this outward universe is a delusion. Blake 
is persuaded that “distance is but a phantasy.” 
Our life in the external world is but a sleep in 
Ulro. Hence the appearances of the things in 
the world are unmeaning apart from their symbolic 
interpretations. It is Blake’s task, therefore, Zo 
open the immortal Eyes of Man inwards into the 
Worlds of thought. We have seen how the human 
form corresponds to the world without ; let us now 
trace its correspondence with the world within. 
Plato had placed the reason in the head, the 
courageous temper in the heart, desire below the 
heart. In a somewhat similar fashion Blake 
denotes the imagination by the head, the emo- 
tions by the heart, desire by the loins, and the 
lite ‘of *senseyperception ‘by the ‘feet. ‘Here we 
have the four Eternal senses, or Zoas, to use 
Blake’s term. Single vision is the Zoa, Urthona, 
who is in the north, that is, in the feet. Tharmas 
represents the twofold vision. The threefold vision, 
who, as one of the Zoas, is called Luvah, answers 
to the heart. The fourfold vision, who, as one of 
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the Zoas, is called Urizen, answers to the head. 
Again the Zoas correspond with the sense organs ; 
Urizen with the eyes, Luvah with the nostrils, 
Tharmas with the tongue, Urthona with the ear. 

Answering to the four Zoas—the four eternal 
senses—are the four spaces. Urizen should be in 
Eden, the Portals of the brain where The Eternal 
Great Humanity Divine planted his Paradise; 
Luvah is threefold in soft Beulah’s night; Tharmas 
is the Parent power darkening in the west; Urthona 
is in the sleep of Ulvo. All these complicated 
statements with which, I fear, the reader is be- 
coming confused, may be expressed in a table 
very simply :— 


UNIVERSE. Man. MInp. 
ar 
S Sun Head Imagination Urizen Eden 
E Moon Heart Emotion Luvah Beulah 
W Stars—sea Loins Desire Tharmas Generation 


N_ Earth Feet Sense-perception Urthona Ulro 


The reader who bears this table in mind will find 
that he has a sufficient key to Blake’s meaning 
to enable him to enter upon the study of the 
prophetic books. Those who compare this table 
with the tables given by the editors of Blake, 
will observe that it differs somewhat from their 
interpretation. The four Zoas are not placed on 
the same level as by them, but are arranged in 
an hierarchy according to the four eternal senses 
which they represent. In the next’ place, it 
makes for clearness if we remember that in 
Jerusalem the main interest is within the mind, 
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and that the human form and the outward uni- 
verse are always spoken of as symbols. 

I have dwelt upon the symbolism of Blake at 
what some readers may think a disproportionate 
length, because he exhibits in an exaggerated, 
and perhaps morbid manner, those workings of 
the imagination which, in the case of others, have 
furnished the visions of Ezekiel; of the seer of 
Patmos ; of Dante, in whom also as in Blake, 
vision was allied in the closest manner with 
symbol, It is to be noted that the example of 
Blake suggests an explanation of what in the 
Apocalypse, for instance, seems irrelevant. Blake, 
regarding himself as the secretary of authors who 
were in heaven, would not presume to alter what 
he heard. So, too, we may suppose that the 
author of the Apocalypse would be carried by his 
vision into detail which was not entirely deter- 
mined by his leading thoughts. Hence, too, in 
Dante the poetry of Zhe Divine Comedy over- 
flows the limits set to it by the symbolic intention 
of the poem. Unfortunately Blake thought him- 
self lifted beyond criticism even by himself, and is 
a standing disproof of Mr Ruskin’s saying that the 
imagination is infallible. In him prophetic utter- 
ance is far more artless than in the case of the least 
disciplined of the prophets of the Old Testament. 

Symbolism furnishes the materials upon which 
the visionary power may work. Blake, as it 
were, converses with himself in a language which 
he has partly received from tradition, partly con- 
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structed for himself. The system of Swedenborg, 
which Blake modifies and extends in so remark- 
able a manner, is itself based upon a certain 
heritage of comparisons and analogies, which, 
although they are arbitrary and misleading when 
we regard them as statements of fact, yet for all 
that turn upon and express analogies of feeling. 
In order that we may follow out this method far 
enough to gain an idea of its use, we will take 
the familiar analogy between the garden of Eden 
and the human soul as yet innocent. Whatever 
may be said about the one, may in a correspond- 
ing sense be said about the other. The trees of 
the garden are like the affections of man running 
up into perceptions ; the beasts of the garden are 
like the affections of man running up into impulses 
and desires.1 The four methods of prayer which 
occupied us at the end of the last chapter are 
illustrated by St Teresa through comparison with 
the watering of a garden, and when it is re- 
membered that water in the mystical writers 
universally signifies truths, the saint’s comparison 
becomes more explicit still. So for Savonarola 
the grasses and plants denote the intellect craving 
for knowledge, and beasts denote fierce appetites.” 
We must distinguish carefully between this mode 
of interpretation, the strictly symbolic one, in 
which everything is referred to the life of the 
soul, and those other interpretations by which 
there is reference to the course of events, whether 


1 Swedenborg, Apocalypse Revealed, 400, 567. 
2 Life, by Villari, 1896 ed., 7. to chapter vii. 
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in the Jewish nation, or the Christian Church mili- 
tant and again triumphant. From these latter 
standpoints symbolism passes into prediction. 

In spite of the reaction against the extent to 
which the use of symbolism has been carried by 
medizval and mystical writers,? there can be no 
doubt of its validity within certain limits. The 
meaning of an occurrence is not exhausted when 
its physical relations have been enumerated. It 
has still to be related to the characters of the 
soul and again to the whole course of human 
history. And the symbolic method is in this 
respect like tragedy, which presents things in a 
more universal and philosophical manner than 
the annalist. Unless, therefore, poetry and re- 
ligion are to vanish from life, man will continue 
to penetrate below the surface of events to wrest 
their secret bearing upon his soul; and we must 
therefore agree with Newman when he says that 
“it may almost be laid down as an historical 
fact that the mystical interpretation and ortho- 
doxy will stand or fall together.” 3 

Hence, too, the use of symbolism as a means 
by which the poetic temper is communicated 
even to those in whom there is the least of the 
poetic spirit. And so we can almost agree with 
Blake’s definition of the most sublime poetry as 
“allegory addressed to the intellectual powers 
while it is altogether hidden from the corporeal 


1 Life, by Villari, 1896 ed., p. 118. 
2 Hatch, Azbbert Lectures, c. iii. passim. 
> Essay on Development, 324. 
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understanding.” There is no doubt whatever 
that to the average man of the day, whose read- 
ing is confined to the newspaper and the finely- 
chopped and hashed-up contents of the popular 
magazine, all great poetry, music, fine art, and 
religion, is as a sealed book. The proof of this 
is that anything above mediocrity is scarcely 
ever presented to him. For him the book of 
life remains closed. In his firmament there are 
no stars; only the lamps in the streets and the 
footlights of the music hall. And even these lose 
their poetry (so cleverly revealed by the muse of 
Arthur Symons) when he looks upon them. The 
great majority of men move from the enchanted 
garden of passion into the toilsome pilgrimage 
of after-life, and find too late that they have 
forgotten to bring with them the talisman of 
romance, the talisman which in its myriad forms 
is the safeguard against ennui and dryness of 
spirit. To those who have not yet lost all sensi- 
tiveness of temper, in whom feeling is not yet 
petrified, the seer, the artist, and the poet come, 
and from their own abundant stores of invention, 
make up what is lacking in others. But there 
is a time beyond which such repentance is im- 
possible. Prof. James says that the ideas which 
a man gets before he is twenty-five have to serve 
him throughout life. To those for whom the 
fatal hour has tolled and tolled too soon, nothing 
remains but to tread the earth for the rest of their 
tale of years, phantoms in the guise of men. 


CHAPTER xX 


PROPHECY AND INSPIRATION 


Inspiration higher than symbolism—Ecstasy and prophecy—The 
spiritualistic trance—Obsession by ideas—‘‘ Speaking with 
tongues ”—Vision and prophecy— Parable and thought—Feel- 
ing and insight—Prophecy and prediction—Savonarola—His 
visions and trances—Exegesis—Prophecies—As_ statesman— 
Cromwell as prophet—Religious enthusiasm as opposed to 
liberty and freethinking. 


FE have vindicated the normal character of 
certain kinds of vision, and also the 

validity of the symbolic method. Some of those 
who have come thus far, may have done so with 
a certain repugnance, as though it was dangerous 
—and indeed it is—to leave even for a short 
time the solid ground of common experience. In 
fact this temporary journey into the mysterious 
only becomes permissible when the soul is domi- 
nated by ideas which flow from the central body 
of truth, or in other words, which contribute to 
express that ideal which is drawing the world 
to itself. For it is to be remembered that the 
intellectual ideal is not yet fully expressed, any 
more than the moral ideal is yet fully realised. 
The proportions of the different parts of the 
whole system of truth do not reveal themselves 

P 225 
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to the analytical method. And, therefore, just 
as the preferences of certain minds lay down 
canons of moral judgment to which the rest of 
mankind feel more or less bound to conform, 
so in the intellectual world certain souls reach 
heights of insight from which everything is seen, 
not under the more or less accidental and transi- 
tory aspects of the actual, but, in Spinoza’s phrase, 
under the form of eternity. It is not essential 
that these men should express themselves under 
the forms of vision or of symbol, though there is 
a certain propriety sometimes in the use of these 
means. But such inspiration reaches its highest 
forms in those who have risen above symbol and 
parable to the direct communication of the truth. 
Jesus is not only the master of the symbol and 
the parable. He is also one who speaks in the 
most explicit manner possible. Take, for in- 
stance, His saying: “God is a spirit, and they 
that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth.” There is no doubt of His mean- 
ing when He sets out thus to make statements in 
the ordinary forms of speech. It is only so far as 
vision and symbol rise ultimately into this clear- 
ness of utterance that prophecy really comes to its 
own—the “ forth-speaking” of that which is seen. 

The ecstatic states, therefore, into which some 
persons fall are so far from being the natural 
accompaniments of prophecy, that in themselves 
they tend to discredit the prophetic gift so far as 
we understand by that gift the vision of things 
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“under the form of eternity.” At the same time 
spiritualist mediums exhibit a prophetic gift of a 
lower order. (It is not the fact of inspiration that 
is interesting, but what the prophet is inspired to 
say. Some persons drivel by a kind of inspiration.) 
I cannot do better than quote the description 
given by Prof. James who has a right to be heard 
on what was in its origin an American product : 
“ Mediumistic possession in all its grades seems to 
form a perfectly natural special type of alternate 
personality, and the susceptibility to it in some 
form is by no means an uncommon gift in persons 
who have no other obvious nervous anomaly. 
The phenomena are very intricate and are only 
just beginning to be studied in a proper scientific 
way. The lowest phase of mediumship is auto- 
matic writing, and the lowest grade of that is 
where the Subject knows what words are coming 
but feels impelled to write them as if from without. 
Then comes writing unconsciously, even whilst 
engaged in reading or talk. Inspirational speak- 
ing, playing on musical instruments, etc., also 
belong to the relatively lower phases of possession 
in which the normal self is not excluded from 
participation in the performance though their 
initiative seems to come from elsewhere. In the 
highest phase the trance is complete, the voice, 
language, and everything are changed, and there 
is no after memory whatever until the next trance 
comes. One curious thing about trance utterance 
is their generic similarity in different individuals. 
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The)‘ control” here’ in, America, is ‘either ja 
grotesque, slangy, and flippant personage (Indian 
‘controls’ calling the ladies ‘squaws,’ the men 
‘braves, the house a ‘wigwam, are excessively 
common), or if he ventures on higher flights he 
abounds in a curiously vague optimistic philo- 
sophy-and-water, in which phrases about spirit, 
harmony, beauty, law, progression, development, 
ete!) keep) recurring,’ It. seems) exacth-) asain 
one author composed more than half the trance 
messages, no matter by whom they are uttered. 
Whether all subconscious selves are peculiarly 
susceptible to a certain stratum of the Zeztgezst, 
and get their inspiration from it, I know not, 
but this is obviously the case with the secondary 
selves which become developed in_ spiritualist 
circles. There the beginnings of the medium 
trance are indistinguishable from those of hypnotic 
suggestion. The subject assumes the réle of a 
medium simply because opinion expects it of him 
under the conditions which are present, and carries 
it out with a feebleness or vivacity proportionate 
to his histrionic gifts.” ! 

Now on this description I wish to offer a few 
remarks. First, it seems to me that the alterna- 
tion of personality is a phrase which goes beyond 
the minimum amount of hypothesis which, by 
the principle of Parsimony, we ought to employ. 
If we assume that the subject is susceptible to 
hypnotic suggestion, the cases seem to consist in 


1 Textbook of Psychology, 213. 
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the obsession by groups of ideas which, as the 
“control” develops, are increased and organised, 
and so in reality constitute the “control.” In the 
second place, the excitement of the subject is due 
in part to the presence of an expectant company 
who crowd together to gaze on the symptoms 
which their own presence causes, like the loafers 
who gather round anyone who is taken ill in the 
street, and, through the contagion of their presence, 
increase his discomfort by shutting off the fresh 
air. That the group of ideas which obsess 
spiritualist mediums exhibit so much _ internal 
stability and again so much family likeness, 
points to two explanations: first, that such 
organised groups of ideas seem to have a kind 
of dependent existence, like parasitic growth upon 
trees; and in the next place, that they seem to 
derive from some common source or sources. For 
how anyone could be said to have an alternate 
personality is far from clear. I therefore prefer 
to suppose the personality to remain, but to be 
the subject of such obsession. The other cir- 
cumstance suggests painfully that the oversoul 
may under some circumstances be not so much 
irrational as derationalised, if I may coin such a 
word, But there is an escape from a thought 
which is both alarming and also a contradiction 
of the order of the universe. No one who follows 
carefully the procedure of the medium can escape 
the suggestion that he is really inducing a disease 
upon himself. He overlays the life of the soul 
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with an experience which begins in hypnotic 
suggestion and is then cultivated by repetition. 
Hence he exhibits under a morbid form the 
action of the time-spirit which in more sane 
minds exerts the beneficent influences described 
by Wordsworth! There were similar traces of 
this the lowest form of inspiration in the primitive 
church. Hence the excitement which, at Pente- 
cost, accompanied that dawning presence of the 
Holy Spirit by which the Christian society was 
fused into the Church, had for its quite natural 
accompaniments those circumstances which St 
Luke, writing in the spirit of his age, sets in 
what is perhaps an undue prominence. It is 
strange that even the words of St Paul have not 
availed to put the ravings of trance at their proper 
value over against genuine prophecy. When he 
is dealing with the outburst of trance-utterances at 
Corinth, he says, “I had rather speak five words in 
the church with my reason than ten thousand words 
in a strange tongue.” Prophecy, he affirms, con- 
sists not in speaking mysteries but “in building 
up the soul in comfort and consolation.” ? 

We have seen that there are certain offices 
which are performed for thought by the pictorial 
imagination.2 But unless this is controlled and 
guided by clearly apprehended truths, it fails to 
pass into the region of genuine prophetic utterance. 
It neither builds up nor consoles nor comforts. 
The greatest prophets have not always seen the 


1 P, 192, supra. Po Cre XIV: 3 P, 211, supra. 
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most visions. Moses was distinguished from his 
contemporaries by the fact that God spoke to him 
neither in dark speeches nor in vision nor in dream, 
but mouth to mouth openly. Isaiah has but one 
great vision which indeed seems rather a poetic 
creation than anything presented to the senses.! 
Robertson Smith tries to point out the true 
nature of prophecy in a compact statement. “As 
a rule the supreme thought which fills the prophet’s 
soul, and which comes to him not as the result of 
argument but as a direct intuition of divine truth, 
an immediate revelation of Jehovah, is developed 
by the ordinary processes of the intellect.”? Yet 
a contradiction lies on the surface of this state- 
ment. We cannot separate the development of 
the thought from the thought itself. And a 
thought which is of another kind than the familiar 
products of mind cannot therefore be developed 
by the “ordinary” processes of the intellect. The 
intuitive apprehension of the truth is precisely 
opposed to the slow method of the discursive 
reason which builds up its knowledge by a suc- 
cession of percepts. The description by Mill of 
the difference between his own mind and Carlyle’s, 
will again illustrate this point. Let us say then 
that the prophet unfolds the meaning of his 
intuition in a mode which is more or less appro- 
priate to it. Often, however, he is unequal to 
this task. Language breaks down under the 


1 Robertson Smith, Prophets of Lsrael, 220. 
® LOS 221% oA P27, Spr: 
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stress that he puts upon it, and he is forced to 
convey his thought through symbols, in visions, 
and parable. Or it may even be that he is un- 
equal to the task of expression that his intuition 
imposes upon him, and, like Plato, he takes refuge 
in figurate presentations and in myths. 

It is obviously impossible, then, to describe the 
way in which a prophet comes to his intuition of 
divine truth, in a universal formula. For the truth 
cannot be completely separated from the mode of 
its apprehension, and each soul is isolated from other 
souls in a life which for the most part is unique. 

Although, however, we cannot give an adequate 
account of prophetic insight, we can take note 
of one or two of its circumstances. There is a 
mysterious tie between justness of feeling and 
balance of apprehension. Wisdom is knowledge 
guided by right feeling! And, therefore, “the 
prophetic insight into Jehovah’s purpose is the 
insight of spiritual sympathy.” ? Now, we cannot 
attribute the inspiration of which in some mys- 
terious sense men seem to be the recipients and 
not the originators altogether, to an external cause 
without at the same time referring the feelings 
which form the positive constituents of insight, 
to the same quarter. No serious psychologist can 
admit for a moment such an abstraction. And 
yet, undoubtedly, it seems rather hard to see how 
feeling can be communicated. Hard as it may 
be, however, the difficulty is no greater than the 


1 Stones from the Quarry, 27. 2 Prophets of Israel, 233. 
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communication of thought. Are we to speak of 
the oversoul as having feeling? We are bound 
to do so if we speak of it at all. If we suppose 
the oversoul to be touched with feeling, we come 
to the completely Christian notion of the Holy 
Spirit. “Because we love before all the masters 
of the ordinary reason, Kant, Spinoza, Schopen- 
hauer,” says Maeterlinck, “that is not a motive 
for repulsing the masters of a different reason 
which is a fraternal reason, and which will perhaps 
be our future reason.”! In this way by con- 
sidering the case of the individual prophet, we 
have reached the same conclusions as those which 
offered themselves when we considered the presence 
of the spirit in the Christian community.” 

The common idea of prophecy is that it is 
equivalent with prediction. Of course, prediction 
separated from that intuition of truth which consti- 
tutes the credential of the prophet, can never be 
more than a happy hit; or, at least, there are no well 
certified instances which lead to a contrary opinion. 
The prophet declares the tendency of things in 
the light of his knowledge of their nature, but he 
does not, as a rule, know with certainty whether 
these tendencies will be counterbalanced by other 
tendencies or not. Hence it is a mistake to think 
of prophecy as a mere anticipation of the almanac. 
Time, upon which prediction turns, is not ordin- 
arily of the essence of the truth. Jesus Himself 
does not seem to have prophesied His own tragic 


1 Trésor des Humbles, 162. 2 Pp. 62 f., supra. 
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death as something which in itself was bound to 
occur, but as the necessary result of His mission 
under the state of things then existing. 

In order to understand the nature of prophecy 
we will take the case of a man who, in his single 
person, exhibited nearly all the marks which attach | 
to the successive degrees of prophecy, Savonarola. 
He will exhibit, too, the workings of a truly in- 
spired soul amid surroundings more like those of 
modern times, and of one who, like Blake, gave 
the rein to his visionary and imaginative powers. 

As soon as Savonarola put on the cowl of a 
Dominican, he was often observed by his brother 
monks to be in a state of trance. When at a later 
time he is journeying to Florence, a mysterious 
stranger appears to him when he is wearied, and 
conducts him to his destination. Three years 
after this “two visions were shown to him which 
he was forced to accept as revelations from heaven.” 

The night before his last advent sermon he 
beheld in the middle of the sky a hand bearing 
a sword, upon which these words were inscribed : 
“ Gladius Domini super terram cito et velociter.? 
He heard many clear and distinct voices promising 
mercy to the good, threatening chastisement to 
the wicked, and proclaiming that the wrath of 
God was at hand. Then suddenly the sword was 
turned to the earth; the sky darkened ; swords, 
arrows, and flames rained down ; terrible thunder- 


1 Life, Villari, 89. 
2 The Sword of the Lord upon the earth soon and quickly. 
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claps were heard, and all the world was a prey 
to war, famine, and pestilence. The vision ended 
with a command to Savonarola to make these 
things known to his hearers. A second vision 
appeared to him when he was preaching in San 
Lorenzo on Good Friday. He saw another vision 
in which a black cross rose from the city of Rome, 
and reaching the heavens stretched its arms over 
the whole earth. Upon the cross was written, 
Crux Irae Det. The sky was densely black, 
lightning flashed, thunder pealed, there came a 
storm of wind and hail. From the centre of 
Jerusalem rose a golden cross, shedding its rays 
over the whole world, and upon this was written, 
Crux Misericordiae Dei, and all the nations flocked 
to adore it.” Savonarola was so convinced of the 
authority of these and similar visions that he 
based his preaching on them, setting them along- 
side of “reason and the Bible.” 

Savonarola’s imagination was further stimulated 
by the uncontrolled method of his interpretation 
of Scripture. In addition to the literal sense, 
he interpreted also by reference to the spirit, to 
morality, to the history of the Jewish and of the 
Christian Church, and also by reference to the 
Church triumphant. “In this manner Savonarola 
found confirmation in the Bible for every thought, 
inspiration, and prophecy, that he imagined, and 
for all he beheld.”* His imagination which thus 


1 The Cross of the Wrath of God. 
2 The Cross of the Mercy of God. 
3 Life, Villari, 154 f 4. 10;4. 120: 
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played round the literal sense of biblical state- 
ments, would find sufficient scope for nearly all its 
flights without leaving the limits laid down by 
orthodoxy. And so, instead of finding in the 
language of the Bible a check upon his visionary 
impulses, he was impelled further in the same 
direction. 

There is a curious piece of self-revelation in 
which Savonarola shows that his visions are to 
be distinguished from mere hallucinations, and 
partake rather of the nature of visualised thoughts. 
Speaking of some of his more extravagant visions 
which had been sharply criticised, he says: “I did 
not intend to say that my mortal body had been 
in paradise, but only that I had seen it in mental 
vision. Assuredly in paradise there be neither 
trees nor waters, nor stairs nor doors, nor chairs ; 
therefore, but for their ill-will, these men might 
easily have understood that all these scenes were 
formed in my mind by angelic intervention.” 
There is a family likeness between these ex- 
periences of Savonarola and the visions of 
Blake, and we can compare with this utterance 
of Savonarola a precisely similar one which 
Blake made (p. 217). In both men the visionary 
is partly the master, partly the servant of what 
he sees. But we now come to this remarkable 
fact; that the thoughts which in this way derived 
partly from the Florentine’s own initiative, partly 
from an external source—whatever that source 
may have been, whether it was rooted in past 
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experience, or derived from an _ ideal which 
operated as something given—guided him to 
forecast the future of Italy in a most marvellous 
manner. He not only had the prophetic insight 
by which he could read the signs of the times ; 
he was also endowed with a foresight through 
which he read the future in a manner for which 
the commonplace considerations of psychology 
fail to account, and we are forced to take refuge 
in terms like “inspiration,” or “the influence of ) 
the oversoul,” phrases which do not so much solve | 
a problem as set it before us to be solved. | 

It is perhaps impossible to account for a gift of 
this kind, any more than for other endowments of 
a genius. But we can at least note in Savonarola 
some circumstances which afforded to such a gift 
free exercise. He was steeped in the Summa of 
St Thomas Aquinas, through which the tradition 
of classical philosophy and the austere passion of 
the Scriptures were focussed upon him. He had 
no interests outside his vocation ; and his vocation, 
in form at least, was that of seeking the best 
things. The simplicity of his mode of life, which 
is symbolised for the traveller to Florence in that 
cell at St Mark’s, saved him from the social futili- 
ties in which the lowest sets the measure for the 
highest. But neither his studies nor his vocation 
nor his ascetic temper withdrew him from affairs 
and the beauty of the world. He “ opened schools 
for the study of painting, sculpture and architec- 
ture, and for the art of transcribing and illuminat- 
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ing manuscripts.”! Yet his powers best displayed 
themselves in public affairs. He not only devised 
a constitution for his city which commended itself 
as the best possible one to the greatest thinkers 
of his time ; he also induced his countrymen to put 
it into practice. His isolated predictions fall into 
the background as we set before our eyes the 
magnificence of this, the greatest achievement of 
Savonarola. The reformer makes credible the 
gifts of the prophet. His mind like an A£olian harp 
hung amid the trees of his own Florence, returned 
answering echoes to the breath of the Spirit. 

At the beginning of this series of studies I 
ventured to hope that in the light of the re- 
ligious experience studied upon its concrete and 
actual side, we should understand somewhat 
better the workings of the minds, which under 
a too narrow view, had been set down as dis- 
eased. After we have seen in Savonarola a 
combination of the visionary and the states- 
man, we shall be able to approach the character 
of Cromwell with the sympathy which is neces- 
sary to understand it. I donot mean by sympathy 
that we are to take a partisan view of the great 
Protector, but that we are to see in him that 
mixture of gold and dross which in its varying 
degrees forms the good man and the bad man 
alike. “In the worst men there is something of 
good, and the best are not without a tinge of 
depravity.”? Dean Church, when he is review- 


1 Life, by Villari, 165. 2 Tertullian, de anima, 41. 
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ing Carlyle’s Life of Cromwell, takes offence at the 
scriptural colouring of Cromwell’s vocabulary, and 
is on the verge of stigmatising it as cant! The 
fact of the matter seems to be that the Old Testa- 
ment furnished to Cromwell and his supporters (as 
it has done to Kruger and the Boers), a philosophy 
of history and politics which was at once simple 
and figurate, while his opponents were conversant 
with the abstract ideas of the schoolmen and their 
complex casuistry. Whenever a man’s life gets out 
of gear with his professions he uses cant, and Crom- 
well’s friends had no monopoly of it. The Puritan _ 
conscience was like other consciences; it became 
stretched in the wear and tear of political conflicts. 

Cromwell deserves the name of prophet for 
a twofold reason. His philosophy of life drawn 
from the Old Testament—crude and partial and 
inflexible as it was—-was a truer exponent of the 
English spirit than the statecraft and manage- 
ment which grew up round the court of the 
Stuarts. In the second place, he gave a lead 
to a powerful class hitherto silent and unacknow- 
ledged, and so unsealed a fountain of energy which 
little by little began to pulse through the nation’s 
veins, until the national youth was renewed. 

In studying the careers of the Florentine and 
the English reformers, we are met by one or two 
striking points of agreement. Firstly, the ambi- 
tion for a cause tends to pass into a personal 
ambition, and the slight passed upon the man 


1 Occastonal Papers, i. 25. 
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gains the aspect of a wrong done to his principles. 
George Eliot in Romola has suggested the lines 
along which even Savonarola moved towards 
arbitrary and tyrannical methods. Florence be- 
came restive under a religious dictatorship. Eng- 
land had to endure a religious dictatorship doubled 
with a military one. No prophet has a monopoly 
of the truth which he is called upon to declare, 
and the temporary victory of a party is dearly pur- 
chased at the price of freedom and honesty, neither 
man nor party being necessary to the triumph 
of truth. Hence there is no reason for regret that 
the Protectorate of Cromwell formed but an epi- 
sode in the political history of England. His ideas 
were carried out with more caution and more 
efficiency by the Whig statesmen of the next 
century. Cromwell and his supporters were carried 
away by religious enthusiasm, but they cared very 
little for freedom of thought. This complement — 
of religious liberty had to wait for the less en- 
thusiastic but wiser advocacy of men like Locke. 
The religious partisan is often ready to sacrifice 
the free personalities of his fellows so that his own 
favourite type of the religious life may prevail ; 
and, in seeking to attain this end, such men refuse 
to the subjects of their handling the compliment 
of sincere and candid utterance. Popular prejudice 
has identified the Society of Jesus with these two 
failings, Asa matter of fact, St Ignatius simply 
reduced to system the method by which religious 
propaganda has for the most part moved. For 
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these two qualities are the usual accompaniments 
of the enthusiasm which alone is able to move 
the world ; and the spirit which has reached the 
standpoint of complete toleration in matters of 
thought, and of impartial pursuit of the truth, serves 
no longer under the banner of partisan religion, 
but has reached the standpoint of quietism, and 
of the scientific method. Hence we must take 
account of the limits which the religious spirit 
imposes in these two directions. 

Newman, therefore, in marking off his opposition 
to Liberalism, draws attention to an intrinsic atti- 
tude of the religious spirit. Since the thirties, the 
principle of dazssez fatre has translated into politics 
the doctrine of the unlimited freedom of the in- 
dividual, and has disclosed its own imperfections. 
Human beings, in the abstract, have no rights, 
but only as members of an organised society ; 
and the religious propaganda which attempts to 
bring them into social relations of a special kind, 
involves, therefore, a certain intrusion upon the 
hitherto unlimited activities of the individual. 

In the second place, religion, so far as it rests 
upon preferences and judgments of value, em- 
phasises certain aspects of truth, and so deserts 
the neutral standpoint of science. Or to use 
Schopenhauer’s convenient distinction, the suffi- 
cient reason sought by science is of one kind, that 
of religion is of another kind. 

How then are we to reconcile this opposition 
of religion and freedom? The religious spirit seems 
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to stand in an apparent hostility to that freedom 
and love of truth upon which are laid the founda- 
tions of modern civilisation. May we reconcile 
the opposition in this way, namely, that religion 
must attain its ends without sacrificing either the 
personality of the individual, or doing violence to 
truth? Religion must exercise its compulsion by 
means which leave unaffected the civil freedom of 
the individual ; it must attract rather than impel. 
In the second place, the preferences which it marks 
off as its own are conditioned by the objective sys- 
tem of truth, in which the scientific method moves. 

Hence, further, it is clear that the specifically 
religious spirit requires to be checked on the one 
hand by the love of civil freedom, and on the other 
by the scientific spirit. Apart from these checks 
religion degenerates into a tyranny over both body 
and mind. It would appear from this that the 
more wholesome tone of religious life which charac- 
terises Teutonic countries is not due to the form of 
their religious life since it does not contain within 
itself its own checks. For example, the republic 
of Geneva, under the government of Calvin, was 
despotic in the extreme. Yet it did its work in 
spite of the offences which liberty suffered.  Pro- 
testantism, therefore, is not the cause of the free- 
dom which we enjoy.. Rather both Protestantism 
and the civil life of Protestant nations are referable 
to the peculiar genius of the nations which have 
embraced Protestantism. Or to put the same 
thing in another way, Protestantism translates into 
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the religious life those institutions which express 
and guarantee the freedom of the individual in 
civil life. Yet for all that it is not clear that the 
religious life is capable of being entirely trans- 
formed after this manner. The attempt is some- 
times made to determine problems of taste on the 
lines of universal suffrage, an attempt which always 
fails. For in the fine arts it is the opinion of the 
connoisseur that counts. In the same way it would 
seem that in the more searching value-judgments 
of the religious spirit, the principle of authority 
has a wider scope than is always allowed in a free 
state. Liberty runs into extremes and needs the 
restraint of religion. 

In the next place the religious temper is directed 
to other ends than the scientific temper. The 
former passes judgments of value; the latter, 
judgments of fact. The religious spirit, therefore, 
is not affected, except incidentally, by changes in 
the subject matter upon which it operates. At the 
same time the scientific spirit has created for it- 
self an immense and increasing field of knowledge 
for which the religious spirit does not supply the 
necessary instruments, and the limits are marked off 
quite clearly to which the religious spirit is forced 
to submit. The Protestant, until the last few 
years, has attempted to shut his eyes to this fact 
by a forced interpretation of the Scriptures. The 
Roman Catholic has shelved the business of recon- 
ciling the two methods by referring their differences 
to an external authority. 
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We are now in a position to understand more 
clearly the nature of prophecy. It announces 
estimates of the true worth of things which are 
not yet clearly realised. Jesus began His preach- 
ing by declaring the advent of whole classes of 
men—the meek, the poor, the persecuted—to 
consideration and power throughout the world, 
just as Cromwell brought to view the worth of 
the middle classes in England. He did not pre- 
scribe one form of political constitution rather 
than another; and historically the Christian re- 
ligion is reconcilable with many forms of polity. 
For example, the conversion of India to Chris- 
tianity, supposing it to be carried out, would not 
necessarily fit the peoples of India for self-govern- 
ment. And it is not certain that the Russian 
Government is mistaken in its extreme suspicion 
and hostility towards western ideas. The political 
element in Protestant forms of Church government 
makes the Protestant churches the allies of freedom 
in free countries. It is an interesting problem to 
enquire how far they are adapted to introduce the 
Christian religion to savage or to subject races. The 
missionary efforts of the present are not comparable 
in success to the conversion of the Franks, the 
Celts, the Teutons, the Slavs, by a church which 
spoke with the accents of dogmatic authority 
and offered a visible system of sacramental grace. 
And, on the other hand, the religious life among 
the Christianised negroes of North America falls 
far short of the hopes that missionary enterprise 
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suggests. Evangelical Protestantism speaks as man 
to man, and assumes, therefore, that a great part 
of its work has already been done for it. But 
there are peoples who need tutelage, and cannot 
walk alone. The constitution! of the Roman 
Church, then, which is really the absolutism of 
a government like that of Russia translated into 
terms of religion, may be more suited to peoples 
which have not yet passed beyond the absolute 
form of government, and are still in the condition 
of tutelage. For before conscience can be para- 
mount in the individual life it must already be 
realised in part in social institutions, and in most 
cases finds an external form in the opinion of the 
Christian society. It is questionable whether the 
converts to Christianity among savage races can 
enter upon the moral life without the support of 
this opinion as interpreted for them by a recog- 
nised and authoritative teacher. 

What, then, is required for the conversion of 
India or of Africa is not merely the presentation 
of the Christian religion in the social and political 
guise in which it is adapted to the most civilised 
nations in the world, but the use of means which 
answer to and express the character of those to 
whom it is offered. Miss Kingsley has pointed 
out the danger of treating the natives of Africa 
from the standpoint of modern Europe. 


1 T am not speaking now of dogma. 


Note.—For the subject-matter of this chapter, see Vaughan, 
Stones from the Quarry, Sermon V. 
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EARLY all the language of religious defini- 
tion and description consists of metaphors, 
comparisons, thrown out at certain elusive and 
sometimes inscrutable experiences. The relation 
of the soul to God has been viewed mainly in 
two ways. The one way is to compare Him with 
light illumining an object. There are many 
traces of this in the older Jewish literature ; and 
when Jewish and Greek thought flowed together 
in one stream, the famous figure in the Repudlic 
of Plato, where the Idea of the Good is compared 
with the sun in the visible world, reinforced the 
language of the Jewish hymn-writers and seers. 
The other way is to view the relation between 
God and the soul through the analogies of the 
law court. God is either the judge or the pro- 
secutor or the plaintiff, and the soul is the 
246 
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prisoner at the bar. It is to the legal bent of 
the mind of St Paul that the forensic turn of so 
much Christian theology is due, and thousands of 
writers have occupied themselves in rabbinical dis- 
quisitions upon justification without contributing 
one new thought either to religion or to law. 
The reason is not far to seek. The soul stands 
over against God as a personality which is at the 
same time dependent. And theologians have been 
engaged on the impossible task of reducing all 
the intimacies which grow out of this relation- 
ship to a single type. The good citizen moves 
through life in a well-ordered state without enter- 
ing the precincts of the law court, at any rate as a 
criminal. And theologians have treated the whole 
human race as if it were simply criminal, and 
nothing more. The same genius for law which 
built up the Roman code threw itself upon the 
analogous aspect of the religious life. It is worthy 
of notice that “ the doctrines of reconciliation and 
justification are precisely those which have found 
their development exclusively in (the western) por- 
tion of the Church,”! that is to say, in that part 
where Roman, as opposed to Greek, influences 
have prevailed. Again, it is precisely upon these 
doctrines that the first distinctly Protestant theo- 
logy was directed. Even the kingdom of God 
becomes in the theology of Calvin a huge system 
of arbitrary police, of which the government of 
Geneva offered the earthly type. 


1 Ritschl, Hzstory of Justification and Reconciliation, 21. 
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Compare with this monotonous harping on one 
string the celestial harmony of the parables of 
Jesus, in which mankind is figured as the husband- 
man in a field ; the returning prodigal ; the house- 
wife looking for the lost coin; the seeker after 
hidden treasure ; the petitioner of an unjust judge ; 
while the more gloomy comparisons seem to have 
been directed not so much against the whole 
world as against the nation that rejected Him. 

Mystical writers, by their comparisons, have sup- 
plemented and enriched the arid method of more 
formal theologians, and Ritschl fails to do them 
justice when he says that “the so-called mystical 
form of religious ideas is wont to rest upon the 
reduction of relations which pertain to the will, 
to the forms of a natural process.”! The Song of 
Songs, with its glowing human passion, does not 
fall under Ritschl’s condemnation, and it has been 
largely used by the mystics in their descriptions. 
God is portrayed by them under the form of a 
lover as worthily as under the form of a barrister 
at the criminal bar. And then as to the rest of 
Ritschl’s statement, there is a twofold aspect of 
the will which requires to be brought out by two 
corresponding modes of expression. While the 
relations which pertain to the will must be capable 
of reduction to the forms of a natural process, 
this does not exhaust the meaning of “will.” On 
the one side, the will is conditioned by, or rather 
enters into, a chain of cause and effect, and is thus 


1 Ritschl, Wistory of Justification and Reconciliation, 8. 
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comparable in its changes to natural processes, 
although at the same time it is itself a unique 
natural process. On the other hand, it is a 
natural process which is conscious of itself and 
so seems to rise beyond the natural order. 
Hence we may say that so far as the will is 
determined it may be illustrated by analogies 
from nature ; so far as it is self-conscious or “ free,” 
it discloses itself in moral relations of which the 
legal relation is a somewhat unimportant type. 
We have already traced some of the experi- 
ences of the soul on the side of the aspiration 
towards God: we shall now consider the love of 
the soul towards God as it translates itself into 
specific modes of life; and in so doing we shall 
try to keep in view the double aspect of this 
aspiration, as comparable to a natural process on 
the one hand, and as self-initiated on the other. 
But the will in this twofold aspect is realised 
in the Christian society of which it is not the 
originator but the offspring. The Christian 
Church like the State is not to be regarded as 
the mere sum of individuals, but as the organism 
of which the individual is a member; and in the 
Christian life no less than in the life of the State, 
we must take account of the factor through which 
the individual is no longer isolated but taken up 
into something higher. This factor reveals itself 
as a common ideal to which the society tends, 
an ideal not so much possessing reality as claim- 
ing it, and subduing the society to itself. But in 
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the realm of the spirit this claim to existence is 
as good as existence. Or, in other words, it is 
only so far as the individual lays hold upon and 
realises this common ideal, that he can be said 
to exist in the moral world at all. Hence, in 
coming to itself, individuality is transcended by 
something higher. The scientific man loses him- 
self in acquiring the objective temper of science ; 
the .astist in realising .an ideal beauty ;. the 
Christian in realising the kingdom of heaven. 

In this ideal, man and God come together. 
We may speak either of the movement of this 
ideal towards man, as a light that breaks in upon 
him, or of his movement towards it, as though 
he were drawn by it. Some readers may take 
alarm at what they may consider statements with- 
out foundation. Yet, however we express ourselves 
now, we can rest upon certain facts ; that there is 
an ideal; that it is appropriated by the soul ; 
that as so appropriated it seems to constitute the 
true being of the soul; that it does not arise in 
the soul left to itself and apart from the company 
of other human beings ; that therefore it is super- 
induced upon the soul. 

The notion of self-culture lays an unreal stress 
upon the individual, as though in his solitary 
discipline he were already at hand in the fulness 
of his being, and could come to complete satis- 
faction within the limits of his own nature. In 
the light of history this notion of self-culture does 
not satisfy. Culture itself is a social product, 
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and self-culture, therefore, is a contradiction. As 
soon as we realise this inadequacy of the soul to 
account for itself from within, we are thrown 
upon the notion of Another towards Whom we 
move, and Who draws us. We need not scruple 
when we talk of the Ideal about using terms 
which refer to persons. In the natural world we 
are concerned with things; in the world of spirit 
things do not count except in their relation to 
persons. Hence it would be inaccurate to speak 
of an ideal as a thing at all, unless, indeed, we 
dwell upon a part of it isolated from the rest. 

Spiritual progress, therefore, is not like a series 
of states developing themselves entirely from 
within. It consists rather in going beyond one’s 
first self and so finding one’s ultimate self. This 
last phrase of going beyond one’s self is to be 
taken in a plain and not in a paradoxical sense. 
The interaction of individual beings in a realm 
of persons involves a transcending of self which 
is at the same time an affirmation of self in the 
highest form possible. 

Now this self-transcending can take place only 
in relation to other persons. Hence it is a false 
show of self-sacrifice when it is performed in 
partial or complete isolation, as in the cloister or 
the hermitage. Hence further the importance of 
humanitarian love in the religious scheme, such 
love being, as it were, the condition by which 
alone the spiritual life, in its true sense, is 
made possible. Let me use an illustration from 
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physiology. The office of the blood, it is said, 
is to furnish a special environment for all the 
constituent organs of the body, an environment 
in which they live and from which they draw 
their nourishment. In the same way humanitarian 
love may be said to be the life-stream in which 
the Christian virtues flourish, Now under some 
conditions the cloister, and even the cell, have 
been the only places where the Christian ideal 
could be pursued, inasmuch as the world still “lay 
in the wicked one.” But obviously the growth 
of the Christian character is much more rounded 
and complete when it takes place in the fulness 
of social life than when it is forced in the atmo- 
sphere of an exclusive community. 

We can now draw an important inference about 
conversion. It is surely clear from the general 
course of our discussion that in a Christian country, 
under ordinary circumstances, there can be marked 
off no such absolute beginning of the religious 
life as is ordinarily understood in conversion. In 
conversion the spiritual impulse becomes conscious 
of itself in a special degree, but it must be there 
before it can become conscious of itself. Hence 
conversion is rather to be viewed as marking a 
stage in a progress which has already been begun, 
and not as the absolute beginning. 

Further, the fundamental importance of love as 
a spiritual motive has caused it to be viewed as 
equal to the whole of the spiritual life, as though 
a mere aspiration towards God exhausted the 
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whole range of possibility in this sphere. Hence 
the extravagant language which the leaders of some 
religious revivals have indulged in, as though there 
was nothing more to be sought in the spiritual 
life beyond a bare aspiration. But unless the 
aspiration of the soul towards God is translated 
into its different forms and effects, it tends to 
die away into a mechanical and barren turn of 
mind. This seems to be the weak point in the 
current Evangelical view of the Christian life, and 
has been pointed out with great emphasis by 
Dr Dale. When once the individual has made 
public profession of the aspiration towards God 
in the act of conversion, he is encouraged to 
induce as many others as possible to the same 
act, and is at once caught up into a social 
machinery directed towards this one purpose. 
From this somewhat narrow view of the divine 
nature and the divine purpose, there follow the 
intellectual barrenness which distinguishes so 
strangely the Evangelical movement. It has 
contributed little or nothing to theology, nothing 
to the science of ethics,? and has stood aloof 
from and discouraged science, poetry, philosophy, 
and the fine arts. The answer is sometimes 
made that the method has succeeded. So also 
has the society of Jesus, which unites to a like 
mediocrity of standard, a patronage of culture 
even more fatal to its object than the traditional 
opposition of some religious schools. To identify 


* Life, 349. * Lb., 348. 
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the glory of God with a single aim, laudable in 
itself as it. may be, whether it be the prosperity of 
a religious order or the universal prevalence of one 
temper of mind, is to deny part of the divine 
nature and to be a partial atheist. 

For God is interpreted through our apprehen- 
sion of Him, and our knowledge is limited by 
our capacity to receive Him. “Simple people,” 
says Eckhart, “conceive that we are to see God 
as if He stood on that side and we on this. It 
is not so: God and IJ are one in the act of my 
perceiving Him.” ! 

The passion of religious enthusiasm, never- 
theless, is the main factor in religious progress. 
“Enthusiasm may do much harm and act at 
times absurdly, but calculation never made a 
hero.”? Now there is a curious imitation of this 
enthusiasm to which reference has already been 
made, namely, the impulses which suggestion 
creates in weak minds by a kind of hypnotism ;# 
and although this is a beneficent contrivance by 
which weakness takes refuge under the shadow 
of the Cross, it is not here that we are to look 
for the genuine exhibition of religious passion. 
Not only so, the facility with which as we are told 
conversion may be effected in five minutes, makes 
the successful missioner somewhat inclined to 
assimilate sounder but more recalcitrant material 
to the same process. It is by a very natural 


1 Quoted by Tauler, Zz/e and Sermons, E. trans., 80. 
2 Newman, Zssay on Development, 329. 3 P, 118, supra. 
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reaction against such valetudinarianism that 
healthy natures have shrunk from the religious 
profession altogether. Some of the most manly 
spirits have preferred to keep locked up in their 
own breast the affection which the person of 
Jesus inevitably inspires, rather than to give a 
handle for the intrusion of religious busybodies 
upon what is infinitely sacred. 

But in a richly endowed emotional nature the 
waking of the religious spirit to self-consciousness 
is quite unlike the caricature which springs up in 
the revival meeting, and rather resembles the un- 
sealing of the fountains of the deep. Along with 
the new affection there comes “a new strength 
and might in all powers outward and inward.” + 
and the feelings which urge on to new fields of 
action also direct towards new fields of truth. 
Such pure fires of love kindle an explosion of 
light. To be freed from the blinding effects of 
a sordid self-interest in its various kinds, leaves 
the glance of the spirit clear for a wider outlook. 

Yet no finality can be attained even through 
the deepest love. The soul is never dispensed 
from the effort which each new situation and the 
corresponding duty impose upon it. But it is 
impossible to be quite certain always what one’s 
duty is, and we are not always sincere with our- 
selves in determining it. Hence it may be laid 
down as an axiom of the spiritual life that the 
conduct even of the best men is tinged with sin. 


1 Tauler, of. cézz., 46. 
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(I say of the spiritual life, because the conditions 
of outward conduct imposed, first by positive law 
and then by social custom, are relatively easy to 
fulfil by the person of a truly good intention.) 
Here, after all, is the partial justification of the 
forensic view of the attitude of God to man. Man 
is for ever condemned and drawn forward by his 
ideals. Hence, too, the Christian Church ‘can 
never claim to be perfect over against a sinful 
world. Hence, again, the intentions must be 
submitted to the most searching scrutiny if we 
are to avoid self-deception. And yet—so difficult 
is right conduct—-it is dangerous to carry this 
scrutiny further than the larger issues of life, or 
else action is paralysed altogether. 

But such refinements as these are not for most 
men. The schooling of self to obey the plain law 
of conduct is enough to task and to exhaust all 
their energies. In their despair of attaining self- 
mastery even amid the usual surroundings of life, 
men have fled to special means, to self-torture and 
solitude, that they might win this indispensable 
victory. 

It is to be borne in mind that the populations 
among whom the Christian religion first spread, 
were like the neighbouring Semitic nations which 
“know no mean between asceticism and un- 
restrained self-indulgence.”1 And although the 
more northern nations are also, on the whole, 
more temperate, this is only partially true. It 


1 Smith, Prophets of lsrael, 91. 
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may be said of the working classes in England 
to-day that in great part “they know no mean 
between asceticism and unrestrained self-indul- 
gence” so far as intoxicants are concerned. The 
teetotal movement, therefore, is analogous in every 
way to the monastic system as an expedient in 
face of an incurably weak will. And although 
the monastic system has shown itself susceptible 
to the gravest abuses, it seems to have been a 
witness to ideals of conduct higher than those 
which at the time could be attained in daily life. 
It is true that the genius of the Teutonic races for 
family life puts to shame the artificial virtues of 
the monastery ; but it is not certain that the tone 
of the monastery was as bad as that of the market 
and street. “I do not believe,” says Dr Jessopp, 
“that any man of common fairness and candour 
could rise from the examination ” (of the historical 
evidence) “ with any other impression than that 
as a body the monks of the thirteenth century 
were better than their age. Vicious and profligate, 
drunken and unchaste as a class they certainly 
were not.”+ The true weakness of the monastic 
system lies in another direction than this. In the 
first place, it withdraws from public life precisely 
that class of persons who should be engaged in it. 
Who can say, for instance, how much contem- 
porary France and Spain and Italy are suffering 
from the retirement of just those persons in whom 
reflection and self-criticism are strongest? In the 
1 Coming of the Friars, 139. 
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second place, the monastic life tends, like academic 
life, to drop from its high profession down to trivial 
gossip and disputes, precisely for lack of those 
absorbing interests which are found in the inter- 
course of politics and social life. If these limits 
of monasticism are borne in mind, there are some 
things to be said for the life in common of persons 
of one way of thinking. It is easier to maintain 
unpopular and unfashionable standards of thought 
and practice with the aid even of a small environ- 
ment. The university settlements in large towns 
are adaptations of the monastic system to modern 
circumstances ; and under a conscientious and able 
administrator many a medizval monastery must 
have been, in its way, a similar centre of good 
works and more or less sound learning. 

In one detail the medizval monastery was 
strikingly modern. Its inmates knew to the full 
that weariness which is sometimes thought to be 
a product of the nineteenth century. In the 
pilgrimage of the spirit this weariness has been 
already dealt with under the name of the dark 
night of the soul! Souls less serious than others 
were content to yawn through long periods of 
ennui. St Bernard complains of those who would 
sleep in choir. 

But there were orders of a stricter rule, in which 
the likeness between the life of the cloister and 
of the world almost disappeared, orders in which 
every means was taken to repress natural inclina- 


1P, 126, supra. 2 Serm. Vii. 
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tions. There is no need here to describe in detail 
the arrangements made with this end in the regu- 
lations of the stricter orders such as the Carmelites 
and Carthusians. What is of more interest, is to 
note that individuals living in the world have used 
special disciplines. For example, “Sir Thomas 
More,” says an unknown biographer, “used often to 
punish his body with discipline, especially every 
Friday, great saints’ eves, and at the four times of 
Ember week, with whips made of knotted cords. 
He used to wear a cilice (ze. hair shirt), yea, often 
when he sat as High Chancellor in judgment seat. 
But because he would not be noted of singularity, 
he conformed himself outwardly to other men of 
the same state and vocation. This no person did 
know but his daughter Margaret, whom he best 
trusted : causing her sometime, as need required, 
to wash his shirt of hair.’4 So far as the needs 
of the body seem to hamper human freedom, it is 
at least comprehensible how the wish to assert this 
freedom should lead to practices like those of the 
Chancellor of Henry the Eighth. Nor is it just 
to ascribe them to the wish to be laying up a store 
of merit. They are simply one of the many forms 
in which religious scruples express themselves. 
Moreover they are not without a practical value. 
There is no need perhaps to go as far as Sir 
Thomas More, but something of the kind is recom- 
mended by one of the most genial of living men, 
William James. He offers as “a final practical 


1 Wordsworth, Zcclesiastical Biography, ii. 82. 
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maxim”: “ Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by 
a little gratuitous exercise every day. That is, be 
systematically ascetic or heroic in little unnecessary 
points ; do every day or two something for no other 
reason than that you would rather not do it, so that 
when the hour of dire need draws nigh it may find 
you not unnerved and untrained to stand the test.”? 
It may beaffirmed, therefore, that a touchof austerity 
is natural to any complete religious system. Those 
who scout it in religion, employ it themselves in 
business and sport. It is not true, as some would 
say, that daily life always offers enough oppor- 
tunities for self-repression, although perhaps it does 
so in the majority of cases. Our national love of 
comfort places many persons, especially in the well- 
to-do classes, in positions where the friction of life 
is reduced to a minimum; and the consequence is 
that such persons pass their lives in an atmosphere 
of unreality. 

The office of ascetic practices is to enable the 
spirit to rise above dependence upon its surround- 
ings, so that it may see beneath its feet “every 
fear, inexorable fate, and the dread tumult of 
death.” But after all, this is a somewhat mechani- 
cal method ; and the same end is attained more 
quickly by the impulse of aspiration, or by the 
contemplative temper. 

Detachment from external conditions is some- 
times sought under the form of a desire for soli- 
tude, solitude being necessary alike for recollec- 
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tion and speculation. The practice of solitude 
is indeed one form of asceticism, and is also a con- 
dition of spiritual advance. A great part of the 
misery of the poor comes from the fact that their 
lives are spent so much in common owing to their 
confined surroundings ; and so they fall into a 
restless habit, for which companionship and gossip 
is at once the satisfaction and the further stimulus ; 
while the cheap magazine is as it were gossip con- 
tinued into moments of solitude, the clamour of 
the mob trespassing upon the divine silence. 

We have dealt already with another mode of 
progress, under the head of aspiration. Alongside 
of aspiration and ascetic practices there comes, as 
the third mode of progress in the spiritual life, the 
acquisition of knowledge. It would seem possible, 
though not necessary, that a mind which is per- 
petually conversant with the order of nature, must 
get attuned at the same time to the moral order. 
However this may be, the discipline which is 
offered by scientific investigation, produces a cer- 
tain modesty and self-control, which is indistin- 
guishable from the sanctity of the noblest saints. 
There are few names in the calendar which suggest 
personalities as attractive as those of Spinoza and 
Darwin. Unfortunately the benefits conferred by 
devotion to theology and to literature appear 
to be of a somewhat more mixed kind. The 
wranglings of controversialists in religion, and the 
acerbity of the great English scholars, are some- 
times excused ; but the patience and the confessed 
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ignorance that go with the advance of natural 
science into the unknown, furnish a check which 
is sadly needed by the theologian and the scholar, 
for whom so much rests upon arbitrary conjecture. 
On the other hand, when the knowledge of natural 
science is acquired at second hand by persons who 
have not observed for themselves—a method which 
has been stereotyped in the regulations of the 
Science and Art Department—the very certainty 
and completeness of scientific statement as far as 
it goes, renders the natural sciences, when pursued 
in this way, inferior as a discipline to the less 
certain and less dogmatic methods of literature 
and history. The type of mind which it is pro- 
ducing, falls far short of the expectations which the 
advocates of scientific education have encouraged. 
For it unites the faults of superficiality and self- 
satisfied dogmatism. The results of this misuse 
of natural science are seen in the trend of general 
opinion. The prevailing temper of the public is 
one for which knowledge of the laws of nature is 
simply the means that there may be more to eat 
and drink and wear; and it overlooks altogether 
the true meaning of scientific training. It is suffi- 
ciently rebuked in a saying of Comte, “ The loftiest 
aim of all the sciences is not to minister to the 
arts of life, but to satisfy the fundamental necessity 
of the intellect to know the laws of phenomena.” 
It is not to be expected that persons who 
neglect the profounder aspects of natural science 
and disdain the philosophic method of reflection, 
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should in theology say much worth listening to. 
And so Dale could declare, with an irony of which 
he was, perhaps, not unconscious: “I can see no 
signs that we are on the eve of discovering any 
great provinces of religious truth that have hitherto 
been unknown to us.”! Serious reflection, in which 
truth is sought without prepossession, is neither 
useful for trade, nor does it bear immediately upon 
conduct ; and so we must join with Dale in the 
expectation that theology is not going to revive in 
England at present. “To the earlier neglect, and 
to the recent disparagement of Christian Dogma 
as a scientific study, I attribute very much of the 
poverty and confusion of theological thought, very 
much of the religious uncertainty, and some of the 
more serious defects in the practical religious life 
of our churches which are causing anxiety to many, 
and to some, serious alarm.”? Hence, alongside 
of aspiration and of ascetic practices, the method 
of speculation also is a way to God, a way which 
should be the special characteristic of the present 
age; 

The scrupulous attempt to reach the truth as 
far as possible, is always misunderstood by those 
for whom the love of the truth for its own sake is 
incomprehensible. Even Dale was accused of 
being a Jesuit; and it is maintained by some 
that, in spite of the Apologia, Newman must be 
considered to fall below our English standard of 
veracity. “I kept guarding,” says St Augustine, 

1 Life, 624. cde (Poy ye 
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“in my inner perception the integrity of my per- 
ceptions; and in the trifling thoughts which are 
suggested by trifling things, I was delighted in 
the truth.”! There are very few persons who can 
say honestly what is said here, and yet only such 
persons have any right to sit in judgment upon 
Newman and Dale. 

The progress of the soul in these three 
directions which we have considered, is also 
effective in realising the divine nature. By love 
the soul regards God as a Person; through the 
efforts which are involved in moral discipline it 
learns to see in Him the Master of souls ; through 
the scientific apprehension it finds in Him, on the 
one hand, the immanent ground of things, and on 
the other, their compelling ideal. We have seen 
how God is related to the soul as a Person; in 
the next chapter we shall consider the conduct of 
the moral life through which His nature as a moral 
guide is revealed ; while in the last chapter we shall 
try to sum up under the head of mystical theology 
such other conclusions about His nature as seem 
to be accessible upon the lines of the investigation 
which we have pursued. 
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HERE are two related aspects of the soul 
of which account must be taken in any 
view of the religious life which aims at complete- 
ness. On the one hand, the soul is capable of a 
certain amount of initiative, and from the feeling 
of this power there arises the sense of spiritual 
freedom. Hence it is that where Church organi- 
sation represses the individual, or refuses him 
adequate expression, there is a reaction and a 
tendency to form new religious bodies. This 
tendency is often most vigorous where the re- 
ligious spirit is most alive. It is in England, 
America, and Russia, that there is at the same 
time the greatest intensity and the widest differ- 
ences of religious opinion. 
On the other hand, even the most self-reliant’ 
feel at times the need of an object upon which 


to lean. Those who have carried themselves the 
265 
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most bravely before the world have sought now 
and then, in private it may be, some person to 
support them against that terrible sense of weak- 
ness and isolation which rebukes even the strongest 
heart at times. This sense of weakness is, there- 
fore, an intrinsic character of the soul. It is also 
the spring of many excellences. 

There is a special reason why we should dwell 
upon this topic. The fundamental difference be- 
_ tween the two chief parties at the Reformation 
was not so much one of doctrine as of practice. 
The medizval Church with its compact organisa- 
tion had encroached gradually upon the freedom 
of the individual until he was as clay in the hands 
of an ecclesiastical caste. Even as early as St 
Chrysostom the claims of the priesthood reached 
a pitch beyond which nothing further remained. 
“ Men who had their abode and occupation in the 
world were entrusted with the control of celestial 
things, and received a power which God gave neither 
to angels nor to archangels. For it has not been 
said to them, ‘ whatsoever ye bind on earth shall be 
bound also in heaven; and whatsoever things ye 
loose shall be loosed.’ For the rulers of the earth 
have power to bind upon earth, but only over the 
body, but this bond lays hold upon the soul and 
passes through the heavens ; whatever the priests 
do below is confirmed by God in heaven, and 
the Master affirms the intention of His servants.” 
And again, “the interval between the pastor 
and those over whom he exercises pastoral care 
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is as great as that which holds between man as a 
rational being and the irrational creatures.”1 In 
a similar spirit St Bernard speaks with concern of 
“those who dare to tread the ways of life without 
a guide and preceptor, being at once disciples and 
masters in the spiritual life.” 2 

The Reformers had not to deal with an ideal 
system in which, as Father John of Cronstadt 
says, the priest is an angel and not a man, but 
with one in which the defenders of the priesthood 
were content if they could prove that priests were 
no worse than other people. A class which 
undertakes the direction of the conscience and 
does not rise above the average character, is on 
the way to giving occasion of scandal. But there 
is no need to rake up the faults of the ecclesi- 
astics of the sixteenth century, in order that we 
may find objections to the direction of the con- 
sciences of all mankind by any class whatever. The 
qualities required in a director are of such a kind 
that they can only be found now and then. 

At the same time, the gain which has come’ 
from increased religious freedom has not been un- 
mixed with loss. There are some virtues which 
can only flourish when the relation of dependence 
—which is not less real than the freedom of the 
soul—is expressed in the positive organisation of 
life. Obedience, docility, and humility are often 
enjoined upon others by persons who would turn 
them to account ; but for all that they have their 


1 Chrys., de sacerd., 94, 183. 2 Sermon, 77. 
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place. And although in exaggeration these 
virtues issue in superstition and _ servility, the 
absence of them results in restlessness, in dis- 
courtesy, and in the ignorant self-assertion which 
is fatal to the finer graces of mind and spirit. 

We have already seen how humility is con- 
nected with a genuine self-knowledge; it has also 
a bearing upon practice. In the form of a readi- 
ness to repress oneself it passes into obedience. 
“There is no obedience,” says St Teresa, “ where 
there is no resolution to suffer.”! The Jesuits 

have carried to its furthest pitch the cultivation 
of an obedience which does not, as in the case of 
a soldier, stop with the external act, but reaches 
the very depths of the soul. And in this way 
they have carried out a great psychological ex- 
periment. The uniform character of mind which 
is thus produced issues, of necessity, in that 
mediocrity to which reference has been made. 
But we must not make this stereotyped character 
into an insuperable objection against the spiritual 
exercises of Loyola. The mediocrity in question 
is the form which is taken by that sacrifice of self, 
to which the rules of Ignatius lead. But, in a 
less degree, a similar self-limitation is involved in 
all human organisation ; and it will be found that 
this is a tax that must be paid universally. The 
unconscious compulsion of social life keeps each 
man more or less to his calling and office in the 
community, and refuses him the free exercise of 


1 Life, xxvi. 4. 
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all his powers. There is therefore a certain natural 
grace in accepting the position in which we are 
placed, affirming on the one hand our own rights, 
and, on the other hand, respecting the claims of 
others. The discontent which is the motive power 
of much necessary social reform, is when carried 
into daily life, fatal to its usual courtesies. 

Along with the self-control which makes it pos- 
sible to fall into one’s place, and to obey, there 
goes the readiness to learn and what answers to 
it in the realm of practice, the willingness to con- 
fess to an error. “I beseech you,’ Cromwell 
wrote to the General Assembly of the Kirk of 
Scotland, “think it possible you may be mis- 
taken.”! When this temper is carried into politics, | 
it leads to an opportunism which is the precise 
opposite of that tendency to act upon a few 
principles which Mill has described as doctrin- 
airism. The opportunist judges each case upon 
its merits as far as possible in the light of general 
moral principles. The doctrinaire applies a 
formula which is inflexible and indifferent to the 
context in which it is used. From opportunism 
in the sense which we have described, there arises 
that quality in ecclesiastical statesmanship which 
baffles the secular critic. The rough and ready 
standards of the ordinary mind can be made the 
subject of foresight and calculation. But when the 
moral judgment is freely applied without refer- 
ence to party divisions, such calculation becomes 


1 Carlyle, Lzfe and Letters of Cromwell, letter cxxxvi. 
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impossible. On the other hand, the course of 
the ecclesiastical politician does not move zm vacuo. 
He, too, has his interests, his party, to defend, 
while he perplexes his opponents and rivals by 
the subtlety of his motives and his combinations. 
At the same time, owing to the natural limita- 
tions of his life, being cut off from the clash of 
contending wills and the discipline of business, he 
falls short in some respects of the usual standards 
of public affairs, as in many respects he passes be-. 
yond them. And although the prejudice against the 
political churchman is partly due to his claim to 
act from high motives, it is not without warrant 
ins the: actual’ expertence) »“ St Bernard) ean 
Church tells us, “is a warning to all Christian 
explorers and expounders of truth—a warning all 
the more emphatic for the singular disinterested- 
ness of his purpose and the success of much that 
he attempted—not to be tempted by the influence 
which their work in retirement has given them, 
into those entangling and difficult paths of public 
activity from which, when a man has once entered 
upon them, it is hard to draw back, and in which 
it is so easy for the thinker, the divine, the 
teacher, to pass into the religious partisan, the 
religious manager and meddler and contriver, 
forgetting at once in the purity and elevation of 
his purpose and in the intoxication of his success 
the inherent snares and danger of power in any 
human hands.” ? 


1 Occastonal Essays, i. 237. 
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If docility leads to opportunism in the prime 
movers of affairs, it leads also to pliancy in their 
instruments; and combines with the obedience 
already noted to render an ecclesiastical party far 
more formidable than its numbers would lead one 
to expect. At the same time, such a party is often 
itself deceived into an exaggeration of its resources. 
A momentary failure brings the whole complex 
organisation to the ground, and contemporaries 
viewing the scattered components are surprised 
that so few should have wielded such power. Of 
this quality medizval architecture furnishes a 
parable, as it took the small stones which were not 
enough for the builders of antiquity, and lifted 
them into pointed arches and vaults, from which 
if one voussoir is removed the whole collapses. 

Just as the Romanist party exhibited in this 
concrete fashion the finer flower of its characteristic 
qualities, so on the other hand the Puritans of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were dis- 
tinguished by a rugged independence in which 
human freedom finds a majestic, if gaunt expres- 
sion. The admiration which is deservedly given 
to the Roman organzsation finds its counterpart in 
the impressiveness of the zzdzvidual character of 
many of the Reformers. On the other hand, if 
the Romanist has sacrificed the individual to social 
qualities, the opposite holds good of his opponents 
in religion: they have often lost sight of social 
relations. And yet the purity of the family life, 
and a touch of austerity which goes along with 
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this purity, have furnished among the German races 
types of unassuming and unaffected courtesy, which 
rival the more formal manners of the Latin races, 
Having said this much, I shall take upon myself 
to point out an imperfection in bearing which 
follows straight from a favourite, but questionable, 
practice of some religious bodies. The practice 
of public confession, in the various forms of the 
“experience” meeting, often breaks down the re- 
serve which is the soul’s best armour. Persons 
who have surrendered their inmost citadel in this 
way, in turn display an eagerness to break through 
the defences of others; an eagerness which puts 
its objects instinctively on their guard against in- 
trusion. Sometimes, however, young people are 
taken unawares, or in a moment of weakness, by 
these ill-advised, yet well-meaning advances. Those 
who are responsible, in any way, for the training 
of the young, will view with apprehension such 
methods of discipline, an apprehension which is 
based upon experience of their results. Moreover 
when a young convert carries the temper so pro- 
duced into the world, he offends against those 
valuable habits by which society guards the self- 
respect of its members, and brings his religious 
profession into an ill-odour, which it is far from 
deserving. 

It is perhaps comprehensible, therefore, how apart 
from the traditional hostility of some schools to 
fine art, the temper which has just been described, 
in itself and apart from religious tenets, has dis- 
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couraged the growth of an artistic tradition of any 
kind. For music and painting and sculpture and 
architecture are as it were the flower of arich and 
harmonious social tradition. 

Yet there is a religious spirit which rises above 
party ; which treats religious practices whether 
these are controlled by public and private confes- 
sion or not, as a means to an end. For, after all, 
the details of Church administration which have 
given rise to so many disputes, do not in them- 
selves necessarily touch the depths of the soul ; 
and it is there that the great events of life take 
place. Neither confession nor the abstention from 
confession avail as such, but the entrance upon the 
life of the spirit. The soul can retire “far from 
the shore, far from the trembling throng, whose 
sails were never to the tempest given.  Per- 
sons who have reached this state sometimes show 
certain disinclination towards the external usages 
of religion. Molinos and Madame Guyon and the 
Society of Friends have united in like manner a 
responsiveness to spiritual motions combined with 
a shrinking from outward expression. At the same 
time it is doubtful whether such a temper of mind 
will ever become general; and religious organi- 
sation which is bound to keep the great mass of 
mankind in view, cannot be expected to adjust 
itself to the needs or aspirations of a small 
minority. Visible symbols and external practices 
are employed in varying degrees by all bodies of 
Christians except perhaps the Society of Friends. 

S 
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Now the same mode of argument can be em- 
ployed in reference to direction. There are some 
persons who go through life without ever seeking 
the advice of others on matters of conduct. But 
these are, after all, an insignificant minority ; and 
it is tacitly agreed that willingness to be advised 
is a kind of duty. Now there are very few persons 
occupying positions of trust, even of a modest 
kind, who have not received confidences and been 
asked for advice and direction in circumstances of 
perplexity ; and the question at once arises whether 
this aspect of the pastoral office is to be recognised 
or not. If the lawyer and the physician are con- 
sulted in the most intimate way upon cases of 
conscience, the Christian minister will be also. 
And the very claims which his position makes of 
itself, will assure to him an authority which cannot 
safely be left undefined. Such a relationship in- 
volves a certain bond of secrecy; and, on the 
other hand, demands a certain understanding of 
the relative importance of duties when they seem 
to conflict, that is, a knowledge of casuzstry, 

First, as to the duty of secrecy: confidences 
received lay the recipient under the obligation to 
use all lawful means in order to protect them. 
The person who turns Queen’s evidence is felt to 
sacrifice in so doing his honour as a man; and this 
feeling is grounded upon a just view of the moral 
relations involved. In a similar though a less 
degree, persons engaged upon secret service break 
a contract upon which they enter implicitly by 
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their mere conversation with other men. The 
correspondents of the daily press, therefore, also 
move upon the borderland of what is forbidden by 
a strict code of honour. The person who tells lies 
to another in order to protect a secret, and the 
person who breaks a confidence in order to publish 
it, are scarcely entitled to throw stones at one 
another. 

For it may be taken as a maxim of conduct | , 
—though perhaps it would be difficult to defend 
it in the abstract—-that no person is under an 
obligation to declare to everybody who likes to 
question him the whole of his knowledge. I will 
go further, and say that there are some things which 
men are bound to keep hidden. You who lift 
your brow indignantly at this, will you undertake 
to describe publicly every action of your life? 
You dare not! Public confession, as in the 
Divorce Court or elsewhere, can never take place 
without a certain danger to morals. The practice 
of private confession was begun because of the 
scandals which were caused by that public con- 
fession which some would bring in again. Hence 
those persons who condemn both public and 
private confession, affirm in reality that unpopular 
maxim with which I started; that men are not 
bound to declare the whole of their knowledge. 

Of course this is quite a different thing from 
saying that they are justified in lying. Only | 
those who have an end to serve, or who think 
confusedly, will say that silence about a fact is | 
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always equivalent to a lie. And so, although 
the duty of speaking the truth is plain and of 
easy application in most cases, and although any 
attempt to exaggerate the difficulty of speaking 
the truth meets with the most merited suspicion, 
it is a treason to Truth herself to say absolutely 
and without qualification that the whole truth must 
always be spoken.! Ignorant writers sometimes 
speak as if a man was bound always to declare 
the whole of what is in his mind. Sucha practice 
would render social life first intolerable and then 
impossible. We maintain silence sometimes about 
our beliefs in religion and politics, about our in- 
tentions in business, about our preferences and 
dislikes towards the persons we live with. Still 
this silence is not lying. But I am not going 
to leave the matter here. It is very easy for any- 
one to say that, in the abstract, and apart from 
practice, truth must always be spoken. And 
yet, to quote a distinguished English moralist, 
“most persons would not hesitate to speak falsely 
to an invalid if this seemed the only way of 
concealing facts that might produce a dangerous 
shock ; nor do I perceive,” says Prof. Sidgwick, 
“that anyone shrinks from telling fictions to 
children on matters upon which it is thought 
well that they should not know the truth.”? I 
will add another case. Modesty often dictates 
statements which are untrue in intention and in 
expression, that is to say, des. On this case if 
1 Matt. ix. 303 xxi. 27. 2 Methods of Ethics,” 316. 
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on no other the universal obligation to veracity 
breaks down, and the man who declines to admit 
this exception is indistinguishable from a fool. 

Are we to say then that men are not always 
bound to tell the whole truth ; sometimes not even 
to tell the truth at all? And if so, how are we 
going to escape the descent to the abysses of hell, 
of which lying constitutes both the top and the 
bottom? The exceptional cases I have taken are 
known to be such. No sensible man thinks that 
truth is at stake when we conceal it in the interests 
of the invalid, or of childhood, or of modesty. 
Nor, again, is truth always imperilled by the ex- 
pedients we adopt to protect confidences. Is it 
always imperilled in the ordinary conscience by 
the deceit which a spy has to practise in the 
interest of his country, or a correspondent in the 
interest of his newspaper, or an advocate in the 
interest of his client? If you think so, how are 
you to read your daily paper, or employ a lawyer, 
or enjoy our national security ? 

Turn from these cases to the relations of social 
life, of politics and religion. As we have seen, 
the cases where lying becomes a venial offence 
are few and simple, and are understood to be 
such. If, therefore, it is ever said that a man may 
depart from the truth in social life outside the cases 
mentioned (p. 276), or in politics, or in religion, it 
is the same as if one said that lying was an under- 
stood convention in these three spheres ; that, in 
a word, social relations are a tissue of lies, that 
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politics is a tissue of lies, that religion is a tissue 
of lies! And the person who extends lying beyond 
the very narrow and well-defined limits which have 
been marked out, is guilty of the consequences 
to which attention has been drawn. The clever 
parliamentarian who deceives the right person, in 
the right place, and at the right time; the re- 
ligious agent who does not scruple to use means 
despised by ordinary men of honour; the man of 
affairs who goes beyond the conventional limits 
of the lie, are already in the depths of hell, when 
they flatter themselves they are just looking over 
the brim of the pit. But these cases do not 
justify us in thinking that a man is to be con- 
demned who wzthout making use of false statements 
protects a confidence from being broken.! 

Let us turn next to the duties of a director in 
the cases of conscience submitted to him. I am 
supposing him now to be dealing with a perplexed 
conscience not with the confession of a penitent. 
It is not difficult to see that in practice there must 
often be a conflict of duties. Each man in addi- 
tion to the duties he owes to himself and to God 
is the subject of other duties which arise out of 
the numerous relations in which he finds him- 
self to other persons. To take a simple instance, 
which indeed arises out of the question which we 
have just considered, how far is the obligation to 


1 For simplicity’s sake, I suppose the confidence to be referred 
to the past. Confidences about intentions render their recipients 
accomplices, if the intentions involve future wrong-doing. 
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tell the whole truth counterbalanced by considera- 
tions of expediency and of respect for the feelings 
of others? “According to the current assump- 
tions of the writer and the preacher, the one 
commanding law is that men should cling to 
truth and right if the very heavens fall. In 
principle this is universally accepted. To the 
partisans of authority and tradition it is as 
much a commonplace as to the partisans of the 
most absolute and unflinching rationalism. Yet 
in practice all schools alike are forced to admit 
the necessity of accommodation in the very 
interests: of) wtruth, vitselfio.)'. 4. The: interesting 
question in connection with compromise obviously 
turns upon the placing of the boundary that 
divides wise suspense in forming opinions, wise 
reserve in expressing them, and wise tardiness in 
trying to realise them, from avowed disingenuous- 
ness and self-illusion, from voluntary dissimulation, 
and from indolence and pusillanimity.”! This is 
a question of casuistry. or, in spite of the pre- 
judice against the term, there is plenty of the 
thing. No one will accuse the author of Com- 
promise of blurring moral distinctions and of 
unfaithfulness to the truth; yet he, as well as 
the writers attacked by Pascal, affirms the possi- 
bility that one duty may conflict with another, 
that the course of right conduct is not always 
quite clear, that allowances are to be made for 
circumstances. It is easy to lay down and to 


1 Morley, Compromise, 3. 
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praise maxims of conduct; what is difficult is to 
realise them in each particular case.! 

Casuistry consists in the application of general 
rules to special cases.2 We must distinguish be- 
tween the use of casuistry by the individual as a 
means of illumining his own judgment, and the 
dependence of one man upon another in cases of 
difficulty. Just as medical men when they are 
ill themselves, put themselves in the hands of a 
fellow-physician, because, among other reasons, 
they would find it difficult to take an external 
and impartial view of their own case, so, in 
cases of conscience, there seems reason to expect 
that the moral judgment may be warped by the 
feelings, and that an external adviser may be of 
great assistance. The use of casuistry, then, would 
seem to be that it substitutes for the uncertain 
cuidance of the feelings a more reasoned method. 
On the other hand, right conduct is for the most 
part attained by a kind of tact that comes from 
practice. Hence it is only in exceptional cases, 
and where there is a real doubt, that casuistry is 
necessary. On the whole, feeling is found to be 
a sufficient guide. But it only holds as a guide 
within the limits of what is familiar, and breaks 
down amid strange or altered conditions. 

The prejudice then which is so widely and 
deservedly felt against casuistry seems to be 
directed against its application where there can 
be no doubt about what is right; that is to say 


1 Matt. xxiii. 3, 4. 2 Sidgwick, of. czt., 99. 
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when it is transferred, from what Mr Morley calls 
the boundary, to the sphere where moral rules are 
certain. 

Hence the conclusion must be drawn that the , 
pulpit can never be the source of particular moral 
instructions ; that is to say, it can never lay down 
the line of conduct to be pursued in a particular 
case by particular persons without the danger of 
falling into the faults of the casuist. It is not the 
business of the Christian teacher, therefore, to deal 
with doubtful cases, but to lay down those general 
principles from which each man is to draw his 
own conclusions. Hence it is that the excursions 
of the clergy into politics, both national and muni- 
cipal, are so rarely successful. For “it is not 
prudent, scarcely even safe, for a preacher to go 
beyond general rules.”1 Only when the judg- 
ment is illumined by the knowledge of the lead- 
ing circumstances of each case, can it speak with 
anything like certainty; and this knowledge is 
usually only possible to those who are immedi- 
ately conversant with the affairs in question. 

It is not difficult to draw the line between one’ 
who occasionally consults another in cases of per- 
plexity, and one who continually leans upon the 
judgment of another. The latter course is a great 
temptation to the indolent and irresolute. For the 
mere coming to a decision is itself a somewhat 
exhausting process, and to some persons it is a 
positive source of pain. But it is only by such 


1 Purcell, Life of Manning, i. 439. 
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independent decision made from time to time 
that the will is braced up, and becomes truly 
self-governing, or autonomous. To rely upon 
the will of another is to surrender this freedom. 
Just as perplexity drives some to seek an adviser, 
so remorse drives others to seek consolation by 
unbosoming themselves in the act of confession. 
Here, again, harm seems to arise in the exten- 
sion to all cases of a practice which is useful in 
special cases. Where the mind is possessed in a 
morbid way by a fixed idea, the expression of that 
idea in words to another seems to lift the sub- 
ject outside it. “In my university days,” says 
James, “a student threw himself from an upper 
entry window of one of the college buildings, and 
was nearly killed. Another student, a friend of 
my own, had to pass the window daily in coming 
and going from his room, and experienced a 
dreadful temptation to imitate the deed. Being a 
Catholic, he told his director, who said, ‘ All right, 
if you must you must,’ and added, ‘Go ahead and 
do it, thereby instantly quenching his desire. This 
director knew how to minister to a mind diseased.” ? 
This example will suggest considerations as to the 
way in which other temptations may sometimes be 
lightened by advice from a wise director. 

On the whole it would appear that the tendency 
of the confessional is to an indulgent view of sin, 
and the penitent is let off more easily by another 
than by his own conscience. The practice of 


1 Textbook of Psychology, 446. 
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the Jesuits in this direction is well known and may 
be paralleled by an anecdote of St Vincent de 
Paul. He “was frequently heard to say that he 
had only three times in his life spoken sharply 
in finding fault, thinking at the time there was 
cause to do so, and that he had repented ever 
since, for that it had done no good ; whereas, on 
the contrary, he had never failed by gentle words 
to obtain what he desired.” } 

In addition to the dangers already pointed out, ' 
p. 272, public confession in its various forms is a | 
school of hypocrisy. When a number of persons 
of different sexes, or of different ages, undertake 
to relate their experiences, there must be one of 
two alternatives ; either a full confession which is 
for many reasons impossible, or a partial and 
therefore misleading one. If the confessor hears 
in private what should scarcely be said by one 
human being to another, we can judge whether 
public confession is likely to be edifying. And 
so, I repeat, if private confession sometimes leads 
to scandal, public confession leads to hypocrisy. 


In the third place, advice is sometimes sought | | 


in the conduct of the devotional life. In spiritual 
things “we have great need of a director and of 
conference with spiritual persons.”2 Both St 
Teresa and St John of the Cross dwell upon 
the harm that is often done when incompetent 
persons undertake the difficult office of direction. 


1 Zife, Wilson, 220. 
"Cf: supra, p. 131, St Teresa, Life, xix. 23. 
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“I have met with souls cramped and tormented, 
because he who directed them had no experience : 
that made me sorry for them. Some of them 
knew not what to do with themselves, for directors 
who do not understand the spirit of their penitents 
afflict them soul and body and hinder their pro- 
gress,” ! 

The cure of souls, then, in the elaborate form 
which we have just considered, demands qualities. 
of mind and heart which are far from frequent, 
and make the onlooker wonder at the presump- 
tion of those who undertake such offices without 
personal fitness or preparation. St Chrysostom 
said, “ the weakness of my soul makes me useless 
for this ministry.” 2 


1 St Teresa, Zzfe, xiii. 21. 2 De sacerd., 124. 
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MYSTICAL THEOLOGY 


The winning of the soul—Spiritualising of experience—Feeling and 
judgment—Tradition — Scholasticism — Its relation to moral 
consistency—Origen and Thomas—Mystical theology—Dis- 
interested thought as revelation, especially in ethics—Direction 
towards God—Practice of His presence—The divine nature— 
The form of eternity—The Trinity. 


HE soul is not present in all its complete- 
ness from the first. It has to be gained 
amid the tumult of experience. Augustine speaks 
of himself as being gathered together after the 
dispersion in which he had been broken into 
fragments, while, turning from God, he had faded 
away into a multitude of things.’ His intentions 
were divided, his thoughts were divided. “There 
is,” he says, “a spiritual sickness when the mind 
fails to rise up as a whole, lifted by truth.” 2 
The very conflicts of heart and thought in 
which Augustine passed his life, seem to have 
made him more susceptible to the nature of that 
spiritual harmony after which he strove. He 
unites the aspirations to intellectual and to moral 
unity in his maxim: “Every part is base which 
does not agree with its own universe.” ® 
1 Conf, ii. 1. 2 Tb,, viii 9. 3 7h., iii. 8 
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We have already considered the tendency 
towards unity from the side of the individual 
soul, as directed towards the universes of in- 
tellectual and moral judgment and of feeling.! 
We are now going to consider the same process 
on its side towards God as a revelation of His 
nature. For it is impossible to distinguish except 
in thought between an experience on its human 
and on its divine side. Taken in its detail, there 
is but little in human experience to suggest and 
embody the divine nature, but when human life is 
viewed as a whole, and the various relations be- 
tween its parts are made out, they point to a solu- 
tion of the enigma of life and a clue to its mazes. 

In this way human experience is made to 
reveal its spiritual meaning. This is indeed the 
method of philosophy generally. Nevertheless, 
the attempt has been made to construct a re- 
ligious philosophy not from any experience but 
by the mere juxtaposition of texts of Scripture. 
But such a method is self-condemned. Thought 
cannot take place in that way. Not only so; 
the Scriptures themselves thus regarded lose all 
spiritual signification. It is not the record, but 
the life recorded which is divine. Unless the 
events described in Scripture and the ideals por- 
trayed in it are referred to God, the Scripture is 
no more than any other history. And on the 


189 ff. Cf. Vaughan, Stones from the Quarry, p. 52. 
2 The terms ‘‘subjective’”’ and ‘‘ objective” are nearly equiva- 
lent to these two aspects ofan event. 
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other hand, the history of any age is spiritualised 
when it is referred to Him. 

In this reference we can mark off the feeling 
which suffuses it from intellectual apprehension. 
We are now going to leave on one side the 
feeling, in order to concentrate ourselves upon 
the intellectual apprehension, or judgment. This 
judgment may be analysed into the affirmation 
of an object, and the direction towards it. Let 
us make this clear. There is in the religious 
attitude towards God, first, the aspiration > towards 
Him; second, the direction of the thoughts upon 
Him ; third, the affirmation of His being. This 
is the natural order in which the religious appre- 
hension works as an original power. In the 
religious tradition this order is inverted. There 
is first the affirmation of God’s being in dogma ; 
second, the presentation of God in religious in- 
struction ; third, the aspiration towards Him in 
common worship. This is the natural order 
in which religious truth must be communicated 
and handed down. In this way, that which 
has been gained in the experience of the saints 
becomes the common property of mankind, like 
that which has been gained by the investigations 
of scientific men in the sphere of natural truth. 
And so we reach the conclusion of St Thomas 
Aquinas that theology which starts from the 
Scriptures may draw conclusions also from saints 
and thinkers in their degree? 


1 J.e, a feeling. 2 Summa, i. 1, 8. 
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It is not difficult to trace in St Paul and St 
John a certain scholastic element. By this it is 
meant that they cast their thoughts into certain 
moulds or forms of thought. The beginning of 


\ the Fourth Gospel is a sufficient answer to those 


‘who say that Christianity does not admit of a 
_philosophic presentation. The case is even more 


pronounced with the apostle to the Gentiles. The 
suggestions of Jewish ritual and of Rabbinical 
tradition give the form to Paul’s thoughts about 
the career of Jesus. But the very suitability of 
this method to the communities among whom Paul 
worked, renders him difficult of comprehension 
amid the entirely transformed surroundings of 
modern times. Only so far as we translate theo- 
logical statements into the universal terms of 
human experience do they retain their meaning. 
And, with all its faults, this was at least the ideal 
of the scholastic philosophy which culminated in 
the Angelic Doctor. The pages of the Summa 
Theologica have still a fulness of human interest 
for those who can read between the lines, an 
interest comparable to that of the Dzvina Com- 
media; the Summa containing, as it were, the 
core of thought round which Dante built his 
poem. Compared with the Summa, the theo- 
logical system of Calvin which shuts itself up to 


the letter of scripture and cuts itself off from the 


whole course of medieval thought, is a retro- 
, gression. It no longer finds us. 


For scholasticism rests upon the search for 
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consistency. In conduct it shows itself in that 
scrupulous self-examination by which the inten- 
tions and acts are drilled into complete conformity 
with a given standard. In the world of thought 
it attempts to solve all contradictions and to 
bring every side of experience to unity. “ Sacred 
thoughts will never be at variance.”! And the | 
attempt of St Thomas to bring into one great | 
harmony the whole of the theology and philosophy | 
of his time, has furnished an example which will 
have to be followed by every theology which is 
to retain more than a transient importance. It ' 
is not as though the Swmma involved any breach 
with the primitive tradition. Its method had 
already been laid down by Origen, although for 
that matter the Summa is only a partial realisa- 
tion of that method. The universality of Origen is 
shown by the fact that subsequent controversialists 

of all parties drew upon him.’ Since in Origen, ,» 
Greek philosophy is reconciled with the Christian; 
experience, we may expect that his method will 
not be exhausted by Thomas, for whom Greek 
philosophy was only available at second hand. 
And so we come to the precise contrary of the 
conclusion reached by Dr Hatch in his Azbdert 
Lectures. It is not a question of separating 
Christianity from philosophy in general, and in 

- particular from Greek philosophy. Unless thought 
about the Christian tradition is to be forbidden, 

it will move along lines already foreshadowed in 


i 
: 
j 
: 
j 
/ 


1 Tertullian, de anzma, 21. 2 Harnack in Znc. Brit. 
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the history of the past. What is required is to 
distinguish between the original elements in the 
tradition and later reflection upon them. But in 
so doing we are not bound to reject the later 
elements as worthless. 

We have already become familiar with an aspect 
of thought which is pointed at in the term vrevela- 
tzon. The soul does not develop all its experiences 
from within itself. It gains them in its intercourse 
with the surroundings of its life. And the same 
holds good in the highest realms of thought. The 
objective constitution of the world of thought is 
not entirely created from within the mind. It is 
disclosed through the operations of the mind, but 
it goes beyond those operations. They are directed 
towards an object,——-an object which, no less than 
sensible objects, is pointed at, not exhausted (p. 7). 
“What I am obliged to think may represent a 
real development depending on law, and a system 
which is not confined to my individual course of 
consciousness.” ! Thus there is a passive stage in 
reflection at which thoughts seem to come to us 
rather than to arise within us. All this arises out 
of the dependence of the soul when we consider it 
as a person in an ordered realm of persons (p. 50). 

Hence there is a real, though somewhat ex- 
agegerated, meaning in the utterances of St Teresa 
about mystical theology. “In mystical theology 
the understanding ceases from its acts because 
God suspends it.” Or, again, God is said “to 


1 Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic, 13. 
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accomplish in an instant the labour of twenty 
years and without any fatiguing of the under- 
standing.”! When the mind reaches the attitude 
of self-forgetfulness and laying aside all prepos- 
sessions sets itself to receive the truth, it may be 
said to cease from the acts of the understanding ; 
and in so doing it reaches the temper for which re- 
flection of the highest kind first becomes possible— 
that objective temper in which the soul sees things 
in a clear light. This is the purity of heart upon 
which the divine vision follows, the stillness that 
is required for the knowledge of God. 

Hence there is a very genuine difference be- 
tween the attitude of religious reflection and the 
reflection that is conversant with immediate in- 
terests. In this respect scientific and philosophic 
reflection partake of the character of revelation, 
in so far as these two modes of thought represent 
an advance of the soul beyond itself. 

We can mark off a similar advance in the 
sphere of conduct. When a man rises above his 
private interests to the love of God, he is enabled 
by a kind of revelation—that is a disclosing of 
truth already there—to see the duties which 
attach to his own station or that of another man, 
in a way which is quite impossible to one who is 
governed by the ordinary motives of self-interest. 
This higher mode of thought, then, is no pro- 
perty of the lonely devotee or thinker, but is 
attainable by every person of good intention. The 


Li Lifes sie 83 xvii, 3: 
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spiritual peace in which God comes to the soul 
is available upon earth—that is amid the daily 
circumstances of life—for men of good intention. 
Hence the criticism which Ritschl directs against 
the mystical standpoint falls to the ground. For 
the mystic, ethics may take an equal position with 
abstract speculation, the mystical temper being 
shown even more in the silent affirmations of con- 
duct than in the explicit thought. Or rather the 
principles upon which we act, are those also which 
give rise to any real thought. Mysticism consists 
primarily in a mode of life, and then in a mode of 
reflection. Mysticism was described as a habit of 
mind that discerns the spiritual in common things, 
and so transfigures them into revelations of the 
divine? How is it to be described on its active 
side ? it is a mode of life which is governed not by 
the isolated promptings of instinct at first or even 
at second hand, but by an ideal. Hence, so far 
as religious life consists only in obedience to ex- 
ternally imposed rules of conduct and belief, it is 
not yet mystical. And it only becomes mystical 
when the objects of conduct and belief are stated 
in the terms of the spiritual experience, an experi- 
ence which is made our own. 

The direction of the soul, therefore, towards God 
takes two shapes ; on the one hand all conduct is 
referred to Him as its end, and, on the other hand, 
the course of the world is viewed in relation to 
Him as Governor. But in these acts of reference 


1 Theologie u. Metaphystk, 28. * Supra; pwAt. 
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God communicates Himself to the soul in such a 
way that many persons have preferred to regard 
the qualities described, as graces infused into the 
soul, This relation is brought into clear conscious- 
ness by what may be called the practice of the 
presence of God, in which these acts of the mind are 
related to Him as their ground. “The injunction 
to private prayer calls for faith in such a way that 
the sight and hearing of Almighty God are believed 
to be present in secret.”+ I am inclined to doubt 
whether the presence of God is realised so often as 
the glib use of the theological vernacular would 
lead one to think, and will appeal to a passage in 
the life of Dale. The idea of God has scarcely 
ever received more eloquent expression than in 
the writings of the Birmingham preacher; and 
yet he has had the candour to disclose, at least to 
himself, the fact that the hold of the spirit upon 
God varies from time to time. On one occasion he 
acknowledges to himself that he was “too weak to 
find much direct consolation in the eternal springs 
of strength and joy. God was a kind of back- 
ground to everything—hardly discerned but there ; 
this was all.” ? 

For the religious world in general the practice 
of the presence of God tends to yield to that of 
the presence of Christ, as described by St Teresa. 
“The soul may also place itself in the presence of 
Christ and accustom itself to many acts of love 
directed to His sacred Humanity, and remain in 


1 Tertullian, de oratione, i. A Life, O11. 
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His presence continually, and speak to Him, pray 
to Him in its necessities, and complain to Him of 
its troubles ; be merry with Him in its joys, and 
yet not forget Him because of its joys.”’1 There 
is no doubt that for many persons the idea of God 
is entirely represented in the person of Jesus. It 
is an interesting and important question how far 
we ought to be content with this, a question that 
most theologians seem to have refused to meet 
in the fear lest doubts should be cast upon their 
orthodoxy. One or two considerations may be 
raised. We have seen that a complex ideal can 
only become articulate in a person ;? and so the 
love of Jesus, in whom the different virtues com- 
bined in perfect harmony, is far more efficacious © 
in helping men to realise the divine love and justice 
than if they contemplate the divine attributes in 
an unreal isolation. It is obviously impossible for 
the human mind to compass the being of God ; 
and unless the Supreme were presented in an 
Object conformable to the limitations of the human 
mind, it is difficult to see how the adequate wor- 
ship of God could be attained. At the same time 
there are those who forget that such a view of the 
person of Christ as that which is indicated here, has 
for its presupposition the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Unless the human life of Jesus is viewed against 
the background of the divine, it loses its meaning. 

Through observing the limitations of human 
nature it is possible to rise to a partial and incom- 


1 Life, xii. 3. 2 P. 1s, 
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plete, but yet positive idea of God. This seems 
to be pointed at in the method of “ Dionysius, 
the Areopagite.” Over against the dependent 
nature of man, God stands as that which exists in 
itself. “ Other things,” says St Augustine, “I found 
neither to be altogether, nor yet not to be. They 
were, since they were from Thee; they were not, 
since they were not what Thou art.”? Further, 
in that which exists of itself, there can be nothing 
which is merely accidental.2, God is not just and 
merciful, but rather justice and mercy themselves. 
And men are only just and merciful in so far as 
they partake of the divine nature. “All other 
truths depend on this Truth, as all other loves . 
on this Love, and all other grandeurs on this 
Grandeur.”® Further, the relation between that 
which is dependent and that on which it depends, 
is not solved by the idea of creation only. God is 
the maintainer of the universe: “just as the soul 
animates the body, so God animates the soul. God 
is the life of life.’* He is, to quote a poet who 
worshipped God without naming him— 


That light whose smile kindles the universe, 

That beauty in which all things work and move. 
That benediction which the eclipsing curse 

Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
Which through the web of being blindly wove 

By man and beast and earth and air and sea 
Burns bright or dim, as each ave mirrors of 

The fire for which all thirst. 


t Cont Nils 183 2 Summa, I. iii. 6. * Teresa; Sze, xl.) 
* Augustine, Conf. x. 6, f p. 70, supra. 
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In such a nature evil can only be present as a 
privation of good. In the case of human freedom, 
however, God seems to have set limits to Himself, 
in order that mankind might reach the utmost 
limits of being which were possible to a dependent 
existence. The only thing, therefore, in the uni- 
verse that is positively evil seems to be a perverted 
will, just as the only thing that is positively good 
seems to be the good will. 

Things, as such, are products of a limited ap- 
prehension ; things are, in fact, modifications which 
give definite expression to the true existence.! 
But so soon as their true aspect is realised, they 
cease to exist independently ; they are no longer 
things in the ordinary sense of the word. In their 
place appear limited participations in the one true 
existence. Their reality” is derivative. So long, 
therefore, as we continue to regard them in their 
apparent independence, they are not truly under- 
stood. Only when they are viewed as part of the 
universe in their relation to God, do we begin to 
know them. But this direct reference to God is 
not usual; between God and the individual thing 
there stands the system to which it belongs, Nature. 
The reference, therefore, of things to the order of 
the world is one step on the way to their reference 
to God. When, however, we pass from the course 
of the world to its ground, the distinctions of time 
and space lose their importance. This isa genuine 


1 Erdmann, History of Phzlosophy, E. trans., il. 63. 
2 =thing-hood. 
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advance in thought, and is marked off by St John 
of the Cross. When the soul is uplifted to the 
divine manner of apprehension, it feels and judges 
about things in the same way as God, to whose 
sight “a thousand years are as yesterday when it 
is past.”1 At the same time we may not treat 
the timeless view of things as if it were the final 
one. Ideas apart from their historical expression 
are meaningless. If,on the one hand, things are 
unreal apart from their ground, on the other hand 
if their ground did not so express itself, it is as 
good as nothing. Hence it may be said that the 
world is as necessary to God as God is to the 
world ; or in other words, that it is the necessary 
expression of His being. Hence there is a recip- 
rocal relation between the two which is formulated 
in the relation which holds between the Father and 
the Son in the Trinity. We begin by distinguish- 
ing appearance from that of which it is the appear- 
ance ; and we end by attributing to each factor— 
the appearance and the ground,—a necessity by 
which they stand over against one another and yet 
are united ; and this necessity finds its expression 
in the life of the Spirit.? 


1 Living Flame of Love, verse I, line 6. 
2 Stones from the Quarry, p. 52. 
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Cellini, visited by angels, 161 ; 
not a typical artist, 174. 

Christianity, a positive religion, 
95: 

Chrysostom, on pastoral office, 
266, 284. 

Church, R. W., on Cromwell, 
239; on St Bernard, 270. 

Comparative Method, 18. 

Comte, on purpose of scientific 
training, 262. 

Confession, public, 272 ; private, 
283. 

Conversion, Evangelical theory 
of, 19; c. iv.; by hypnotic 
suggestion, 117 ; not an abso- 
lute beginning, 252. 

Cowper, writes sensuous hymns, 
113. 

Cromwell, as prophet, 238; as 
herald of middle-class, 244, 
269. 


DALE, on hypnotism, 743 re- 
grets his lack of discipline, 
93; shrinks from sense of 
God’s presence, 121 ; on Evan- 
gelicalism, 253; on English 
theology, 263; called a 
Jesuit, zd.; on idea of God’s 
presence, 293. 

Dante, symbolism, 221; theo- 
logy, 288. 

Dionysius, Areopagita, 295. 

Direction, 274/° 

Disease, as a heaven-sent trial, 
128. 

Donne, breaks his word, 85. 

Dream of Gerontius, 134. 


ECCLESIASTICAL, _ history, 
politics, 270. 
Eckhart, 254. 
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Emotion, attaching to sentiment, 
169. 

Ennui, in religious life, 126. 

Enthusiasm, 254. 

Erasmus, and the reformers, 55 ; 
and English customs, 188. 

Evangelical theory of salvation, 
mechanical, 73; its defects, 
253. 

Evidence, subjective, when ade- 
quate, 9. 

Evil, its nature, 296. 


FAMILY LIFE, 184. 

Feeling, imperfectly interpreted 
by psychologists, 25. 

Fox, George, on shaking of 
buildings, 8; on the souls of 
women, 85 ; denounces poetry 
and music, 2d.; his mission, 
87 ; his countenance changed, 


99. 

Francis of Assisi, 65. 

Francis Borgia, compared with 
Bunyan, 145. 

Friendship, ‘a hindrance, 130; 
its limits, 183. 


GENIUS, and the oversoul, 71. 

Gibbon, on Athanasius, 3. 

God, defined by Augustine, 70 ; 
how known, 120; knowledge 
of, brings pain, 121; com- 
munion with, 190 f#/; as 
beautiful, 206; His nature, 


295. 

Goethe, quoted, 3. 

Gordon, General, 120. 

Gregory, on desire for God, 
202, 

Guyon, Madame, 273. 


HatcuH, Azbbert Lectures, 289. 

Health, influence of, on religion, 
100. 

Heine, on the Holy Spirit, 35. 

Heraclitus, on depths of the 
soul, 26. 


INDEX 


Herrmann, on religious thought, 
21; on Christ as content of 
idea of God, 223 on assur- 
ance, 1243 on scientific ap- 
prehension of God, 195; on 
work of Jesus, 197. 

Hooker, inspired, 54; his un- 
lucky marriage, 187. 

Humanism, and theology, 54. 

Humility, 138, 268. 

Huysmans, his view of symbols, 
41 ; pathological mysticism, 
Lig: 

Hypnotism, effect of, 74; and 
religious revivals, 76. 

Hypocrisy, 2, 283. 


IDEALIST, a bad observer, 2. 

Ignatius Loyola, method, 240. 

Imagination, fallible, 221. 

Individual, notion of, 15. 

Inspiration of judgment, 62; of 
feeling, 64; its highest form, 
226. 

Introspection leads to excessive 
scruples, 81. 

Isaiah, his visions, 164. 


JAMES, WILLIAM, on the emo- 
tions, 25;-on idea of God, 
191; on ideal companion, 
198 ; on spiritualist mediums, 
227 ; recommends discipline, 
259. 

** Jerks,” as a religious exercise, 
106. 

Jessopp, on monastic life, 257. 

Jesuit, training leads to medi- 
ocrity, 73; moralists preach 
toleration, 146; systematic 
propaganda, 240; patronage 
of culture, 253; obedience, 
268 ; confessors, 283. 

Jesus, finds outcasts congenial, 
763; on conversion, 1183 is 
visited by evil spirit, 153; as 
poet, 166; His prayer, 205 ; 
use of symbols, 213; as an 
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teacher, 226; as 
244; His parables, 


explicit 
herald, 
248. 

John, as thinker, 288. 

John .of the Cross, on the 
sublime, 25; on the nature 
of spirit, 29; uses myth in 
psychology, I15. 

Joubert, quoted, 57, 168. 

Jowett, 188, I9I. 

*¢Jumpers ” in Wales, 108. 

KESWICK CONVENTION, its 
effects, 104. 

Kingsley, on spiritual life, 11. 

Kingsley, Miss, on African prob- 
blems, 245. 

Kipling, Rudyard, on intrusion, 


75- 


LEVITATION, IIo. 

Locke,as advocate of liberty,240. 

Locutions, divine, Teresa on, 147. 

Lombroso, his method, 71, 143. 

Luther, 86, 95. 

Lying, sometimes practised by 
good men, 276. 


MACLEOD, FIONA, 29, 153. 

Maeterlinck, on demands of soul, 
24; on new birth, 29. 

Manning, Cardinal, 80. 

Martineau, Dr, his 
system, 43. 

Michel Angelo, his fury, 200. 

Mill on Carlyle, 27. 

Milton, claims inspiration, 63. 

Miraculous events not incredible, 
S2-in NeT.5 1700. 

Molinos, 273. 

Monasticism, its imperfections, 
257. 

Monica shuns her heretical son, 
145. 

Montaigne, on reading character, 
87. 

More, Thomas, 187; his self- 
discipline, 259. 


ethical 
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Morison, 
nard, 3. 

Morley, John, on casuistry, 279. 

Mysticism defined, 41; distin- 
guished from symbolism, 2é., 
and from vision, 42; and 
from discursive reasoning, 20., 
in conduct, 292. 

Mystics, neglected by psycholo- 
gists, 23; company of Irish, 
150. 


Cotter, on St Ber- 


NATIONS, ascertainment of their 
true minds, 28. 

Neurasthenia, 117. 

Newton as intuitive thinker, I50. 

Normal, distinguished from 
‘“morbid”’ and ‘‘ average,” 
12; interpreted by reference 
to community, 13, 98. 

Newman, his motto, 4; on re- 
ligious apprehension, 7; on 
conversion, 74, I183; on 
liberalism, 241 ; accused of 
deceit, 263. 


OBSESSION, I16. 

Opportunism, 269. 

Origen, his universality, 289. 

Original sin, meaning of, 96. 

Oversoul, 14; how to be under- 
stood, 46; c. iil. ; its impli- 
cations, 204. 

Oxford Movement, its effect on 
handicrafts, 209. 


PARSIMONY, principle of, 10, 46. 

Paul, his conversion, 72; on 
prophecy, 230; his Christ- 
ology, 288. 

Physiognomy, 99. 

Plato S177, 240; 

Poetry, Blake’s definition of, 
223, 

Polycarp, his martyrdom, 159. 

Prayer, 197. 

Protestantism and national genius, 
242, 245. 


INDEX 


Psychology, its method, 1 ; de- 
scriptive, 24; W. James on, 
26; romantic, 47. 

Purple Island, 218. 

Pusey on Inspiration, 54. 


REINCARNATION, 97. 

Renan, on historian of religion, 
16; disillusioned, 124. 

Revelation, principle of, Io. 

Revivals in U.S.A., 106. 

Ribot, on study of emotion, II. 

Ritschl, on systematic theology, 
17; on Holy Spirit, 61; on 
mystical union, 70; on assur- 
ance, 8I ; on mystical method, 
248. 

Roberto da Lecce, 160. 

Roman Spirit, 53 ; in Protestant 
theology, 247. 

Romanism and absolutism, 245. 

Ruffino, 126. 

Ruskin, compared with Blake, 
36 3 and architectural design, 
208, 


SAINT, defined, 20; psychology 
of, 44; physiognomy of, 100 ; 
not outwardly marked, 183. 

Satan, at Chapel-en-le-Frith, 108. 

Savonarola, symbolism, 222; 
prophetic career, 234 77. 

Scholasticism, 289. 

Science, as a discipline, 262. 

Self-culture, its limits, 250. 

Sermons, often unreal, 3; their 
effect due to social factor, 103. 

Sheldon, his stories, 182. 

Shelley, quoted, 295. 

Shepherd of Hermas, 164. 

Sidgwick, on veracity, 276; on 
casuistry, 280. 


Sin, created by law, 114; 
doctrine of, 170. 

Smith, G. A., on intellectual 
gifts, 34. 


Smith, Robertson, on prophecy, 
231: 


INDEX 


Social factor in religion, 102. 

Socrates, inspired, 54. 

Solitude, effect of, 101; Fiona 
Macleod on, 153. 

Song of Songs, 176, 178, 190, 
248. 

Soul, unity of, 33; as artist, 49. 

Spinoza, 51, 261. 

Spira, his melancholy, 125. 

Spiritual things, include sense- 
factor, 43. 

Spiritualism, 227 7 

Stevenson, R. L., on monastic 
life, 144; on Trappist regimen, 
152. 

Stout, G. F., quoted, 51. 

Strauss, his method, Io. 

Swedenborg, his psychology, 
47-2) On Mmicrocosin, i256) ; 
system of, 222. 

Symbolism, relation to feeling, 
41; underlying assumption, 
177; its two fields, 210. 

Symonds, J. A., 159, 160, 162. 

Symons, Arthur, 224. 


TEETOTALISM, 257. 

Teresa, on spiritual advance, 77 ; 
her cynicism, 84; on prose- 
lytising, 87; learns without 
words, 88; finds her soul 
divided, 89; countenance 
changed, 99; on influence of 
bodily health, 100; her levi- 
tation, 110; her trivial 
occupations, 119; on _ locu- 
tions, 148 ; on intellectual 
vision, 24.; her style coloured 
by liturgy, 157 ; on communion 
with God, 193; on prayer, 
199; on confessors, 284; on 
mystical theology, 290; on 
idea of Christ’s presence, 293. 

Tertullian, on religious psycho- 
logy, 53 on visions, 155; on 
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symbolism, 214; on human 
character, 238 ; on presence of 
God, 293. 

Theosophy, 30. 

Things, their nature, 296. 

Thomas Aquinas, on tradition, 
287; the Summa, 288, 295. 

Trinity, doctrine of, as a formula 
for religious life, 14; West- 
cott on, 59; presupposed in 
worship of Christ, 294; how 
realised, 297. 

Tylor, E. B., on the effects of a 
good meal, 12, 152. 


UNIVERSE, in logic, defined, 6. 


VALCKENISSEN, Mother van, 112. 

Vaughan, Stones from the Quarry, 
referred to, 245, 286, 297. 

Verbal inspiration, 20. 

Vincent de Paul, .653 called a 
fool, 140; his serenity, 141 ; 
as a confessor, 283. 

Virgin, worship of, 185. 

Visions, no sign of spiritual pro- 
gress, 133 ; twofold and four- 
fold, 151. 


WESLEY, interrupted, 86 ; 
humour of, 24.3; treatment of 
hysteria, 104; and French 
prophetess, 2b.; himself 
attacked by hysteria, 116. 

Westcott, on Trinity, 59; on 
visions and voices, 157. 

Whitefield, on his own court- 
ship, 189. 

Will, nature of, 248. 

Women, the souls of, 85. 

Wordsworth, quoted, 192, 207. 


EATS, W. B., 150. 


ZECHARIAH, his visions, 164. 
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Travel, Adventure and Topography 


THE INDIAN BORDERLAND: Being a Personal Record 
of Twenty Years. By Sir T. H. Hotpicu, K.C.I.E. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo0. 15s. net. 


This book is a personal record of the author’s connection with those military and 
political expeditions which, during the last twenty years, have led to the con- 
solidation of our present position in the North-West frontier of India. It is 
a personal history of trans-frontier surveys and boundary demarcations, com- 
mencing with Penjdeh and ending with the Pamirs, Chitral, and Tirah. 


MODERN ABYSSYNIA. By A. B. WYLDE. With a Map and 


a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 

An important and comprehensive account of Abyssinia by a traveller who knows 
the country intimately, and has had the privilege of the friendship of King 
Meneltk. 

Revised by Commanding Officers. 
THE HISTORY OF THE: BORK WAK. By F. Ho Ragone 
LIFFE, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. With many Illustrations, 
Plans, and Portraits. Vol. I. Quarto. 15s. Also in Fortnightly 


Parts. Is. each. 

Tre first volume of this important work is nearly ready. When complete, this book 
will give an elaborate and connected account of the military operations in South 
Africa from the declaration to the end of the present war. It must remain for some 
years the standard History of the War. Messrs. Methuen have been fortunate 
enough to secure the co-operation of many commanding officers in the revision 
of the various chapters. 

The History is finely illustrated. 


A PRISONER OF WAR. By COLONEL A. SCHIEL. Crown 
8vo. 65. 


This remarkable book contains the experiences of a well-known foreign officer of 
the Boer Army—from 1896 to 1900—both asa Boer officer and as a prisoner in British 
hands. Colonel Schiel, who was captured at Elandslaagte, was a confidential 
military adviser of the Transvaal Government, and his story will cause a sensation. 


DARTMOOR: A Descriptive and Historical Sketch. By S. 
BARING GOULD. With Plans and Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 


This book attempts to give to the visitor a descriptive history of the antiquities and 
natural features of this district. It is profusely illustrated from paintings and from 
photographs. Plans are also given of the chief antiquities. The book is uniform 
with the author’s well-known Book of the West. 


THE SIEGE OF MAFEKING. By ANGUS HAMILTON. With 


many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

This is a vivid, accurate, and humorous narrative of the great siege by the well- 
known Correspondent of the Zizmzes. Mr. Hamilton is not only an admirable 
writer, but an excellent fighter, and he took an active part in the defenceof the town. 
His narrative of the siege is acknowledged to be far superior to any other account, 
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CHINA. By J. W. ROBERTSON-SCOTT. With a Map. Crown 


8vo. 25. 
This book of 200 pages contains a complete account of the history, races, government, 
religion, social life, army, commerce, and attitude to foreigners of the Chinese. 


THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. By FILSON YOUNG. With 


Maps and Illustrations. Crows 8vo. 6s. 

This book gives a spirited and vigorous account of the work accomplished by 
Mahon’s flying column and its relief of Mafeking. It also relates the defeat of 
Colonel Villebois and his death, at which episode Mr. Young was the only corre- 
spondent present. The book deals in the main with episodes in the war which 
have not yet been described in any work. 


WITH THE BOER FORCES. By Howarp C. HILLEGAS, 


With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

This highly interesting book is a narrative of the episodes of the Boer war by a corre- 
spondent with the ‘Boer army. Mr. Hillegas was present at many of the most 
exciting and most dramatic episodes of the war. He was with the force which 
attempted to relieve Cronje at Paardeberg, was present during a considerable 
part of the siege of Ladysmith, at the battle of Colenso, at the surprise of Sanna’s 
Post. His book, written with dramatic vigour, is a spirited description of the 
Boer methods, of their military strength, and contains vivid character sketches of 
most of the Boer leaders with whom Mr. Hillegas was on terms of fairly intimate 
friendship. This book, though written by one who sympathises with the Boers, 
is permeated by a spirit of chivalry, and it contains little that can offend the most 
sensitive of Englishmen. It throws a flood of light on many of the episodes 
which have been mysterious, and explains the secrets of the many successes which 
the Boers have won. 


History and Biography 
THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Edited with an Introduction and 


Notes by SIDNEY COLVIN. Fourth Edition. Zwo volumes. Crown 


8vo. 125. 
This is a completely new edition of the famous Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
published in 1899. 


Pun LIFE AND*LETIERS, OF SIR JOHN-BVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his son J. G. 
MILLAIsS. With over 300 Illustrations, of which 9 are in Photo- 
gravure. Cheaper Edition, Revised. Zwo volumes. Royal 8vo. 
20s. ét. 

THE WALKERS OF SOUTHGATE: Being the Chronicles of 
a Cricketing Family. By W. A, BETTESWoRTH. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 155. 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE PRESENT Day. Edited by W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illus- 
trated. In Six Volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Vol. VI. EcypT UNDER THE SARACENS. By STANLEY LANE- 
POOLE. 


Illustrated and Gift Books 


THE LIVELY CITY OF LIGG. By GELETT BuRGEss. With 
53 Illustrations, 8 of which are coloured. Szall qto. 6s. 
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GOOP BABIES. By GELETT BURGESS. With numerous 
Illustrations. Swzall 4to. 6s. 


THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduction by J. CHURTON COLLINS, 
M.A. With ro Illustrations in Photogravure by W. E. F. BRITTEN. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6a. 


This beautiful edition contains ten charming sketches by Mr. Britten, reproduced in 
the highest style of Photogravure. 


NURSERY RHYMES. With many Coloured Pictures by 
F. D. BEDFoRD. Super Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“An excellent selection of the best known rhymes, with beautifully coloured pictures 
exquisitely printed.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Theology 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. By 
ALFRED CALDECOTT, D.D. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
[ Handbooks of Theology. 


A complete history and description of the various philosophies of religion which have 
been formulated during the last few centuries in England and America. 


ST. PAUL’S SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations, and Notes by 
JaMEs HouGHTon KENNEDY, D.D., Assistant Lecturer in Divinity 
in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. By F.S. GRANGER, M.A., 
Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Professor Granger abandons the conventional method of psychology by which the 
individual is taken alone, and instead,he regards him as sharing in and contribut- 
ing to the catholic tradition. Hence the book deals not only with the average 
religious life, but also with the less familiar experiences of the mystic, the vision- 
ary, and the symbolist. These experiences furnish a clue to poetic creation in its 
various kinds, and further, to the miracles which occur during times of religious 
enthusiasm. 


Orford Commentaries, 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by R. B. RackHam, M.A. Demy 8v0. 


The Library of Devotion 


Pott 8vo. Cloth 2s.; leather 2s. 6d. net, 
NEW VOLUMES. 
A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By CARDINAL Bona. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by J. W. STANBRIDGE, B.D., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With an Introduction and Notes 
by B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D., Principal of the Theological College, 
Ely. 

A ke eandl and practical edition of the Prayer Book version of the Psalms. 

LYRA APOSTOLICA. With an Introduction by Canon SCOTT 
HOLLAND, and Notes by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. 
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Belles Lettres 


The Dittle Guides 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, 35.3 leather, 35. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. ByG.E.TROUTBECK. Illustrated 
by F. D. BEDFORD. 


SUSSEX. ByF. G. BRABANT, M.A. Illustrated by E. H. NEw. 


Little Biographies 
Ficap. 8v0. Each Volume, cloth 2s, 6d.; leather, 35. 6d. net. 


Messrs. METHUEN will publish shortly the first two volumes of a new 
series bearing the above title. Each book will contain the biography of a 
character famous in war, art, literature or science, and will be written by 
an acknowledged expert. The books will be charmingly produced and 
will be well illustrated. They will make delightful gift books. 


THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. ByE. L. HORSBURGH, M.A., 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 


THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. By PAGET TOYNBEE. 
With ro I)lustrations. 


The Works of Shakespeare 
New volumes uniform with Professor Dowden’s Hamlet. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by EDwARD DOWDEN, Litt.D. 
Demy 8vo0. 35. 6d. 


KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. CRAic. Demy 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Metbuen’s Standard Library 


MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRITINGS. By EDWARD 
GIBBON. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by G. BIRKBECK 
HIuyt, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tie bho. LORD CHESTERFIELD LOUIS 
SON. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by C. STRACHEY and 
A. CALTHROP. Two volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
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Ube Hovels of Charles Dickens 
With Introductions by GEORGE GISSING, Notes by F. G. KiTTon, 
and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Lach Volume, cloth 3s. net, leather 4s. 6d. net. 
The first volumes are : 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E. H. New. 


Two Volumes. [ Ready 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Illustrations by R. J. WILLIAMs. 
Two Volumes. [ Ready. 
BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations by BEATRICE ALCOCK. TJZwo 
Volumes. 


OLIVER TWIST. With Illustrations by E. H. New. One Volume. 
Che Little Library 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Pott 8vo. Each Volume, cloth 1s. 6d. net. ; leather 2s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
Edited by J. C. CoLiins, M.A. 


MAUD. By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited by ELIZABETH 
WORDSWORTH. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH LYRICS. With Notes. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By JANE AUSTEN. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. Zwo Volumes. 

PENDENNIS. By W. M. THACKERAY. Edited by S. GWYNN. 
Three volumes. 

EOTHEN. By A. W. KINGLAKE. With an Introduction and 
Notes. 

LAVENGRO. By GEORGE BORROW. Edited by F. HINDES 
GROOME. 2 Volumes. 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. GASKELL. Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by PAGET TOYNBEE. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. CRAIK. Edited 
by ANNIE MATHESON. Two volumes. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH VERSE. Arranged and 
Edited by T. F. HENDERSON. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. Arranged and 
Edited by Mrs. P. A. BARNETT. 
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Poetry 


WRIT’ IN BARRACKS. By EDGAR WALLACE. Cy. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Mr. Edgar Wallace, a member of the Royal Army Medical Corps, is a follower of 
Mr. Kipling, and his ballads of soldier life and sufferings are well-known in South 
Africa. They are spirited, pathetic, and true, and at the present time they should 
enjoy a considerable popularity. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by 
EDWARD FITZGERALD, with a Commentary by H. M. BaTson, and 
a Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross, M.A. 6s. 

This edition of the famous book, the text of which is printed by permission of Messrs. 
Macmillan, is the most complete i in existence. It contains FitzGerald’s last text, 
and a very full commentary on each stanza. Professor Ross, who is an admirable 
Persian scholar, contributes a biography, containing many new, valuable, and 
interesting facts. 


Scientific and Educational 


THE CAPTIVI OF PLAUTUS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary, by W. M. Linpsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


For this edition all the important mss. have been re-collated. An appendix deals 
with the accentual element in early Latin verse. The Commentary is very full. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
By A. T. HARE, M.A. With numerous Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


LACE-MAKING. IN,- THE....MIDLANDS, .PAST,,.AND 
PRESENT. By C. C. CHANNER and M. E. ROBERTS. With 16 
full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


AGRICULTURAL , ZOOLOGY... By Drs; J. RITZEMA», Bos. 
Translated by J. R. AINSWORTH Davis, M.A. With an Introduc- 
tion by ELEANOR A. ORMEROD, F.E.S. With 155 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d, 


A SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. By HENRY HItt1, 
B.A., Assistant Master at Worcester School, Cape Colony. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. 


This book has been specially written for use in South African schools. 


A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. By S. BALLY, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 25. [ Methuen’s Commercial Series. 


8 MEssrs. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Fiction 


THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. By MARIE CORELLI. Crown 
8uvo. 65. 


QUISANTE. By ANTHONY HOPE. Cvown 8vo. 6s. 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. By W. W. Jacoss, Author of 


‘Many Cargoes.’ Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 65s. 


THE GATELESS BARRIER. By Lucas MALET, Author 
‘The Wages of Sin.’ Cvrowz 8vo. 6s. 


CUNNING MURRELL. By ARTHUR MORRISON, Author of 
_ £A Child of the Jago,’ ete. Crown 8v0. 6s. 


FOR BRITAIN’S SOLDIERS : Stories for the War Fund. By 
RuDYARD KIPLING and Others. Edited by C. J. CUTCLIFFE 
Hyne. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A volume of stories, the proceeds of which will be given to the War Fund. 
re the contributors are es Kipling, Sir W. Besant, S. R. Crockett, 
_W. Mason, Max Pemberton, H. G. Wells, C. J. C. Hyne, Mrs. Croker. 


THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. By MAX PEMBERTON. 


Illustrated. Crow 8vo. 6s. 


SONS OF THE MORNING. By EDEN PHILLPOTTs, Author 
of ‘ The Children of the Mist.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SOFT SIDE. By HENRY JAMES, Author of ‘What Maisie 


Knew.’ Crown 8vo. 65. 


TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. By R. S. HICHENS, Author 


of ‘Flames.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. By DOROTHEA GERARD, 
Author of ‘Lady Baby.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WOUNDS IN THERAIN: War Stories. By STEPHEN CRANE, 
Author of ‘The Red Badge of Courage.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WINEFRED. By S. BARING GOULD, Author of ‘ Mehalah.’ 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE STRONG ARM. By ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘The 
Countess Tekla.’ Illustrated. Crows 8vo. 6s. 


THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. By RICHARD MARSH. 
Author of ‘ The Beetle.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 9 
SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON, Author 
‘The Clash of Arms.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PATH AND GOAL. By ADA CAMBRIDGE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ELMSLIE’S DRAG NET. By E. H. STRAIN. Crowz 8vo. 6s. 
A FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs. PENNY. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A story of jungle life in India. 


FITZJAMES. By LILIAN STREET. Cvown 8vo. 35.62. 


The Wovelist 


A monthly series of novels by popular authors at Sixpence. Each 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. Numbers I. to 
XII. are now ready :— 


Niet he POMP-OR THE CLAVILEERTES.® GitRert (PARKER. 


XIV. A MAN OF MARK. ANTHONY HOPE. 
XV. THE CARISSIMA. Lucas MALET. 
[ September. 
XVI. THE LADY’S WALK. Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
[ October. 
XVII. DERRICK VAUGHAN. EDNA LYALL. 
[ Movember. 


Methuen’s Sirpenny Library 
A New Series of Copyright Books. 
I. THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN. Maj.-General BADEN POWELL. 
Il. THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. Do. 
III. MY DANISH SWEETHEART.  W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
IV. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. _ S. BARING GOULD. 
V. PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. B. M. CROKER. 
VI. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. RosBeErr BARR. 
[ September. 


VII. BADEN POWELL OF MAFEKING: a Biography. 
J. S. FLETCHER, | October. 


Ae 


A CATALOGUE OF 


NLESSRSeeMLE-BHUEN Ss 
P UsBaeC A TALONS 


Poetry 


Rudyard Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
68th Thousand, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Leather, 6s. net. 


‘Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full 
of character. ... Unmistakeable genius 
rings in every line. — 777s. 


‘The ballads teem with imagination, they 
palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb 
in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life; and if this be not 
poetry, whatis?’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Rudyard Kipling. THE SEVEN 
SEAS. By RUDYARD_ KIPLING. 
57th Thousand. Cr, 8vo, Buckram, 
gilt top. 6s. Leather, 6s. net. 

‘The Empire has found a singer; it is no 
depreciation of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, one way or other, 


to take account of them.’—Manchester 
Guardian. 


‘ Animated through and through with in- 
dubitable genius. —Dazly Telegraph. 


“Q.". POEMS AND BALLADS, By | 


*Q." Crown 8vo0. 


35. 6d. 


“Q." GREEN BAYS: Verses anc 
Parodies. By ‘‘Q.” Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 


E. Mackay. A SONG OF THE SEA. 
By ER1c MACKAY. Second Edition. 
fcap. 8v0. 55. 


H. Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by 
HENRIK IBSEN. Translated by 
WILLIAM WILSON. Third Edition. 

| Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


A. D. Godley. LYRA FRIVOLA. By 
A. D. GoODLEY, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Third 
Edition. Pott vo, 2s. 6d. 
‘Combines a pretty wit with remarkably 

neat versification. . .. Every one wiil 
wish there was more of it.’— 7zmes. 


A. D. Godley. VERSES TO ORDER. 
By A. D. GODLEY. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d, net. 


‘A capital specimen of light academic 
poetry.’—S¢. James's Gazette. 


| J. G@ Cordery. THE ODYSSEY OF 
HOMER. A Translation by J. G. 
CORDERY. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 
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Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 


R. L. Stevenson. VAILIMA LET- 
TERS. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON. With an Etched Portrait by 
WILLIAMSTRANG. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

‘A fascinating book.’ —Standard. 
‘Unique in Literature.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


G. Wyndham. THE POEMS OF WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by 
GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. Demy 
8v0. Buckram, gilt top. 105. 6d. 

This edition contains the ‘ Venus,’ ‘ Lucrece, 
and Sonnets, and is prefaced with an 
elaborate introduction of over 140 pp. 

‘We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wyndham’s introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who 
love our Elizabethan literature will finda 
very garden of delight in it.’—Sectator. 


W. E. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Selected and Edited by W. E. 
HENLEY. Crown 8vo. Gilt top, 
es. Gd. 

‘It isa body of choice and lovely poetry.’— 

Birmingham Gazette. 

Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. Collected by 
W. FE. HENLEY and CHARLES 
WHIBLEY. Crown 8vo. Buckram, 
gilt top. 6s. 


H.C. Beeching. LYRA SACRA: An 
Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited 
by H, C. BEECHING, M.A. Crown 
8vo, Buckram. 6s. 

‘A charming selection, which maintains a 
lofty standard of excellence.’—7zses. 

“Q.” THE GOLDEN POMP. A Pro- 
cession of English Lyrics. Arranged 
by A. T. QUILLER COUCH. Crown 
8vo. Buckram. O65. 


W. B. Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. B. 


YEATS. Revised and Enlarged 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘An attractive and catholic selection.’— 
Times. 


G. W. Steevens. MONOLOGUES OF 
THE DEAD. By G. W. STEEVENS. 
Foolscap 8vo. 35. 6d, 


W. M. Dixon. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. By W. M. Drxon, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


‘Much sound and well-expressed criticism. 

The bibliography is a boon.’—Speaker. 

W. A. Craigie A PRIMER OF 

BURNS. By W. A. CRAIGIE. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


* A valuable addition to the literature of the 
poet.’—7zmes. 


L. Magnus. A PRIMER OF WORDS- 
WORTH. By LAURIE MAGNUS. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

‘A valuable contribution to Wordsworthian 
literature.’—Literature. 


Sterne. THE LIFEAND OPINIONS 
OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. By 
LAWRENCE STERNE. With an In- 
troduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY, 
and a Portrait. 2vols. 75. 


Congreve. THE COMEDIES OF 
WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an 
Introduction by G. S. STREET, and 
a.Portrait. 2:vols./*7s. 


Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF 
HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By 
JAMES MorIER. With an Introduc- 
tion by E. G. BROWNE, M.A. anda 
Portrait. 2 vols. 75. 


Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT 
AND SANDERSON. By IZAAK 
WALTON. With an Introduction by 
VERNON BLACKBURN, and a Por- 
trait. 35. 6d. 


Johnson, THE LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. By SAMUEL 
Jounson, LL.D. With an Intro- 
duction by J. H. MILLAR, and a Por- 
trait. 3 vols, ros. 6d. 


Burns. THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. Edited by ANDREW LANG 
and W. A. CRAIGIE. With Portrait. 
Second Edition, Demy 8vo, gilt top. 
65. 

‘Among editions in one volume, this will 
take the place of authority.’— Ties. 
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F. Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE 
BRAVE; Poems of Chivalry, Enter- 
prise, Courage, and Constancy. 
Edited by Rev. F.\ LANGBRIDGE. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
School Edition. 2s. 6d. 


‘The book is full of splendid things.’— 
World. 


35. 6d. 


Methuen’s Standard Library 


Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. The Italian 
Text edited by PAGET TOYNBEE, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 65. 


‘A carefully-revised text, printed with 
beautiful clearness. —Glasgow Herald. 


Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. | 
By EDWARD GIBBON. A New Edi- 
tion, Edited with Notes, Appendices, 
and Maps, by J. B. Bury, LL.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo, Gztlt 
top. 85. 6d. each. Also Cr. 8vo. 65. 
each. 

‘The time has certainly arrived for a new 
edition of Gibbon’s great work... . Pro- 
fessor Bury is the right man to under- 
takethistask. His learning is amazing, 
both in extent and accuracy. The book 
is issued in a handy form, and at a 
moderate price, and it is admirably 
printed.’— Times. 

‘ At last there is an adequate modern edition 
of Gibbon. .. . The best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce.— 
Manchester Guardian. 

‘A great piece of editing. —Academy. 

‘The greatest of English, perhaps of all, 
historians has never been presented to 
the public in a more convenient and 
attractive form. No higher praise can 
be bestowed upon Professor Bury than 
to say, as may be said with truth, that 
he is worthy of being ranked with Guizot 
and Milman.’—Daily News. 


C. G Crump. THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- 


WOOD. Edited by C. G. CRUMP, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 65s. 


This edition is the only one which contains 
the complete book as originally pub- 
lished. It contains a long Introduction 
and many Footnotes. 

*“ The History of Thomas Ellwood” holdsa 
high place among the masterpieces of 
autobiography, and we know few books 
that better deserve reprinting. More- 
over, Mr. C. G. Crump’s new edition is 
accurate and convenient, and we com- 
mend it ungrudgingly to all those who 
love sound and vigorous English.’ 

—Daily Mail. 


Tennyson. THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion by J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo0. 65. 


An elaborate edition of the celebrated 
volume which was published in its 
final and definitive form in 1853. This 
edition contains a long Introduction and 
copious Notes, textual and explanatory. 
It also contains in an Appendix all 
the Poems which Tennyson afterwards 
omitted. 


‘Mr. Collins is almost an ideal editor of 
Tennyson. His qualities as a critic are 
an exact and accurate scholarship, and 
a literary judgment, which has been 
trained and polished by the closest study 
of classics both ancient and modern. 
Mr. Collins’ introduction is a thoroughly 
sound and sane appreciation of the 
merits and demerits of Tennyson.’— 
Literature. 


The Works of Shakespeare 
General Editor, EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt. D. 
MEssRs. METHUEN have in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in 


single Plays. 


Each play will be edited with a full Introduction, Textual 


Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


The first volume is: 


HAMLET. Edited by EDWARD 
DOWDEN. Demy 8vo. 35. 6d. 
‘ An admirable edition....A comely 


volume, admirably printed and produced, 
and containing all that a student of 
‘¢ Hamlet” need require.’—Speaker. 
‘Fully up to the level of recent scholarship, 
both English and German.—Academy. 
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The Wovels of Charles Dickens 
Crown 8vo. Lach Volume, cloth 35. net ; leather 4s. Od. net. 


Messrs. METHUEN have in preparation an edition of those novels of Charles 
Dickens which have now passed out of copyright. Mr. George Gissing, 
whose critical study of Dickens is both sympathetic and acute, has written an 
Introduction to each of the books, and a very attractive feature of this edition 
will be the illustrations of the old houses, inns, and buildings, which Dickens 
described, and which have now in many instances disappeared under the 
touch of modern civilisation. Another valuable feature will be a series of 
topographical and general notes to each book by Mr. F. G. Kitton. The books 
will be produced with the greatest care as to printing, paper and binding. 

The first volumes are: 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E.H. NEw. Two Volumes. 


‘ As pleasant a copy as any one could desire. The notes add much to the value of the 
edition, and Mr. New’s illustrations are also historical. The volumes promise well 
for the success of the edition.’—Scotsman. 


The Little Library 


‘The volumes are compact in size, printed on thin but good paper in clear type, 
prettily and at the same time strongly bound, and altogether good to look upon and 
handle.’—Oxtlook. 


Pott 8vo. Each Volume, cloth 1s. 6d. net, leather 2s, 6d. net. 


Messrs. METHUEN intend to produce a series of small books under the 
above title, containing some of the famous books in English and other 
literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres. The series 
will also contain several volumes of selections in prose and verse. 

The books will be edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care. 
Each one will contain an Introduction which will give (1) a short biography of 
the author, (2) a critical estimate of the book. Where they are necessary, 
short notes will be added at the foot of the page. 

Each book will have a portrait or frontispiece in photogravure, and the 
volumes will be produced with great care in a style uniform with that of ‘The 
Library of Devotion.’ 

The first volumes are : 


VANITY FAIR. By W. M. THACK- 
ERAY. With an Introduction by S. 
GWYNN. Illustrated by G. P. 
JAcomMB Hoop, Three Volumes. 


‘Delightful little volumes.’—Pxdlishers’ 
Circular. 


THE PRINCESS. By ALFRED, LORD 
TENNYSON. Edited by ELIZABETH 
WORDSWORTH. [Illustrated by W. 
E. F. BRITTEN. 

‘Just what a pocket edition should be. 
Miss Wordsworth contributes an accept- 
able introduction, as well as notes which 
one is equally glad to get.’.—Guardian. 


IN MEMORIAM. By ALFRED, LORD 
TENNYSON. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. C. BEECH- 
ING, M.A. 


‘An exquisite little volume, which will be 
gladly welcomed.’—Glasgow Herald. 


‘The introduction, analysis, and notes by 
the Rey. H. C. Beeching are all of the 
sound literary quality that was to be 
expected.’—Guardian. 


‘The footnotes are scholarly, interesting, 
and not super-abundant.’—Standard. 


‘It is difficult to conceive a more attractive 
edition.’—S¢. James's Gazette. 
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The Wittle Guides 
Pott 8vo, cloth 35. ; leather, 35. 6a. net. 
OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. | SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By 


By J. WELLS, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College. Illus- 
trated by E.H. NEw. Third Edition, 
‘An admirable and accurate little treatise, 
attractively illustrated.’— Word. 


‘A luminous and tasteful little volume.’— 
Daily Chronicle. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS. COL- 
LEGES. By A. HAMILTON THOMP- 
SON. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

“It is brightly written and learned, and is 


just such a book as a cultured visitor 
needs.’— Scotsman. 


B. C. WINDLE, F.R.S., M.A. Illus- 
trated byE. H. NEw. Second Edition. 


‘Mr. Windle is thoroughly conversant with 
his subject, and the work is exceedingly 
well done. The drawings, by Mr. 
Edmund H. New, add much to the 
attractiveness of the volume.’—JScof¢s- 
Man. 

‘One of the most charming guide books. 
Both for the library and as a travelling 
companion the book is equally choice 
and serviceable.’—Academy. 

‘A guide book of the best kind, which 
takes rank as literature.’—Guardian. 


Illustrated and Gift Books 


Phil May. THE PHIL MAY 
ALBUM. 40. 6s. 

‘There is a laugh in each drawing.’— 
Standard. 


A. H. Milne. ULYSSES; OR, DE 
ROUGEMONT OF TROY. De- 
scribed and depicted by A, H. MILNE. 
Small quarto. 35. 6d. 


‘ Clever, droll, smart.’.—Guardian. 


Edmund Selous. TOMMY SMITH'’S 
ANIMALS. By EpmuND SELous. 
Illustrated by G. W. ORD. Fcaf, 8vo. 
25. 6d. 

A little book designed to teach children 
respect and reverence for animals. 

“A quaint, fascinating little book: a nur- 
sery classic.’—A theneum. 

8S. Baring Gould. THE CROCK OF 
GOLD. Fairy Stories told by S. 
BARING GOULD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Twelve delightful fairy tales.’—Punch. 


M.L. Gwynn. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Arranged and Edited by M, L. 
GWYNN. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 

This is a birthday-book of exceptional 
dignity, and the extracts have been 
chosen with particular care. 

John Bunyan. THE PILGRIM’S 

PROGRESS. By JOHN BUNYAN. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by C. H. 


FIRTH, M.A. With 39 Illustrations 

by R. ANNING BELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘The best ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.”’— 
Educational Times. 

F. D. Bedford. NURSERY RHYMES. 
With many Coloured Pictures by F. 
D. BEDFORD. Super Royal 8vo. 55. 

8. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF 
FAIRY TALES retold by S, BARING 
GOULD. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Initial Letters by ARTHUR 
J. GASKIN. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
Buckram, 6s. 

8S. Baring Gould. OLD ENGLISH 
FAIRY TALES. Collected and 
edited by S. BARING GOULD. With 
Numerous Illustrations by F. D. 
BEDFORD, Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
Buckram. 65. 

‘A charming volume.’—Guardian. 

$. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF 
NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. BARING 
GOULD, and Illustrated by the Bir- 
mingham Art School. Buckram, gilt 
top. Crown 8vo. 65. 

H. C. Beeching. A BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by 
H. C. BEECHING, M.A., and Illus- 
trated by WALTER CRANE. - C7, 8vo, 
gilt top. 35. Od. 
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History 


Flinders Petrie. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT,FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT Day, Edited by 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at 
University College. Pudly Illustrated. 
In Six Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 65. each, 


VoL. I. PREHISTORIC TIMES TO 
XVItTH DyNAstTy. W.M. F. 


Petrie. Sourth Edition. 

VOlsw Llte.. HEA VELTH AND 
XVIIITH DyNAsTiges. W.M., 
F, Petrie. Third Edition. 

VoL. IV. THE EGYPT OF THE 
PTOLEMIES. J. P. Mahaffy. 
VoL. V. RoMAN EeGypT, J. G. 

Milne. 


‘ A history written in the spirit of scientific 
precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but pro- 
mote sound and accurate study, and 


supply a vacant place in the English | 


literature of Egyptology.’— Times. 


Flinders Petrie. RELIGION AND 
CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT... .By W. M. FLINDERS 
PETRIE, D.C.L.,LL.D. Fully Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

‘The lectures will afford a fund of valuable 

information for students of ancient 
ethics.’— Manchester Guardian. 


Flinders Petrie. SYRIA AND 
EGYPT, FROM THE TELL EL 
AMARNA TABLETS. By W. M. 
FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

‘A marvellous record. The addition made 
to our knowledge is nothing short of 
amazing.’—T77imes. 


Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. 
Edited by W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
Illustrated by TRISTRAM ELLIS. / 
Two Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 

‘Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine 
and Egypt.’—Dazily News. 


Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECO- 
RATIVE ART. By W. M. FLIN- 
DERS PETRIE. With 120 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘In these lectures he displays rare skill in 
elucidating the development of decora- 
tive art in Egypt.’—77zmes. 


Cc. W. Oman. A HISTORY OF THE 
ART. OF WAR. | (Volw‘t1i:) The 
Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the 
Fourteenth Century. By C. W. 
OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


‘The whole art of war in its historic evolu- 
tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent contribution to 
the exact history of the world has pos- 
sessed more enduring value.’—Datly 
Chronicle. 


§. Baring Gould. THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE CASSARS. With nume- 
rous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, 
Cameos,etc. ByS. BARING GOULD. 
Fourth Edition. Royal 8vo. 155. 


‘A most splendid and fascinating book on a 
subject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author 
has made of the existing portraits of 
the Caesars and the admirable critical 
subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with 
this line of research. It is brilliantly 
written, and the illustrations are sup- 
plied on a scale of profuse magnificence.’ 
—Daily Chronicle. 


F. W. Maitland. CANON LAW IN 
ENGLAND. By F. W. MAITLAND, 
LL.D., Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘Professor Maitland has put students of 
English law under a fresh debt. ‘These 
essays are landmarks in the study of the 
history of Canon Law.’—77#es. 
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H. de B. Gibbins. INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND: HISTORICAL OUT- 


LINES. By H. bE B. GIBBINS, 
Litt.D., M.A. With 5 Maps. Se- 
cond Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


H. E. Egerton. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
By H. E. EGERTON, M,A. Demy 
8vo. 125. 6d, 


‘It is a good book, distinguished by accu- 
racy in detail, clear arrangement of facts, 
and a broad grasp of principles.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


Albert Sorelk THE EASTERN 
QUESFION, IN? THE (RIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By ALBERT 
SOREL. Translated by F. C. BRam- 
WELL, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


C. H. Grinling. A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95. By C. H. Grin- 
LING. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. 

‘ Mr. Grinling has done for a Railway what 
Macaulay did for English History.’— 
The Engineer. 


W. Sterry. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. By W. STERRY, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, Demy 
8vo. 75. 6d. 

‘A treasury of quaint and interesting read- 
ing. Mr. Sterry has by his skill and 
vivacity given these records new life.’— 
Academy. 


G.W.Fisher. ANNALS OF SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL. 
FISHER, M.A. With numerous Illus- 


trations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d, 
‘This careful, erudite book.’—Dazly 
Chronicle. 


‘A book of which Old Salopians are sure 
to be proud.’—G/obe. 


J. Sargeaunt. ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. By J. Sar- 
GEAUNT, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


By G. W.| 
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A. Clark. THE COLLEGES OF 
OXFORD: Their History and their 
Traditions. Edited by A. CLARK, 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 


‘A work which will be appealed to for 
many years as the standard book.’— 
Athenaeum. 


T. M. Taylor. ACONSTITUTIONAL 
AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ROME. By T. M. TAytor, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘ We fully recognise the value of this care- 
fully written work, and admire especially 
the fairness and sobriety of his judgment 
and the human interest with which he 
has inspired a subject which in some 
hands becomes a mere series of cold 
abstractions. It is a work that will be 
stimulating to the student of Roman 
history.’—A theneunt. 


J. Wells) A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME... By «J... WELDS MA 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll., 
Oxford. Third Edition. With 3 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Universities. It 
contains copious Tables, etc. 

‘An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour.’—SZeaker. 


0. Browning. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDIA'VAL ITALY, A.D. 
1250-1530. By OSCAR BROWNING, 
Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, 


Cambridge. Jn Two Volumes. Cr. 
8vo. 55. each. 

VOL. I. 1250-1409.—Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. 


VOL. II. 1409-1530.—The Age of 
the Condottieri. 


O'Grady. THE STORY OF IRE- 
LAND. By STANDISH O'GRADY, 
Author of ‘Finn and his Companions, 
Crown 8vo, 25, 6a, 
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Byzantine Terts 
Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A. 


ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. 
Translated into English by F. J. 


HAMILTON; )-D:D.,cands Es..-W. 
Brooks, Demy 8vo, 125, 6d. net, 
EVAGRIUS., Edited by Professor 


LEON PARMENTIER and M., BIDEz. 
Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net, 


THE HISTORY OF PSELLUS. 
By C. SATHAS, Demy 8vo. 155. 
net, 
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Biography 


R. Lb, Stevenson. THE LETTERS 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, 
with Notes and Introductions, by 
SIDNEY COLVIN. Third Edition, 
Demy 8v0, 2 vols., 255. net. 
‘Irresistible in their raciness, their variety, 
their animation .. . of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, 
the truest record of a ‘‘richly com- 
pounded spirit” that the literature of 
our time has preserved.’—Times. 


‘There are few books so interesting, so 
moving, and so valuable as this collec- 
tion of letters. One can only commend 
peopleto readand re-read the book. The 
volumes are beautiful, and Mr. Colvin’s 
part of the work could not have been 
better done, his introduction is a master- 
piece.’ — Spectator. 


J, G Millais.s THE LIFE AND 
LSPS: OFW: SER JOHN 
EVERETT MILLAIS, President of 
the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
J. G MILLAIS, With 319 [llus- 
trations, of which g are in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition. 2 vols, 
Royal 8vo, 325. net, 


‘ The illustrations make the book delightful 
to handle or to read. The eye lingers 
lovingly upon the beautiful pictures.’— 
Standard. : 

‘ This charming book isa gold mine of good 
things. —Daily News. 


‘This splendid work.’—World. , 

‘Of such absorbing interest is it, of such 
completeness in scope and beauty. 
Special tribute must be paid to the 
extraordinary completeness of the illus- 
trations.'—Graphic. 

§ Baring Gould. THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 
S. BARING GOULD, With over 450 
Illustrations in the Text and 12 
Photogravure Plates, Large quarto, 
Gilt top. 36s, 

‘The main feature of this gorgeous volume 
is its great wealth of beautiful photo- 
gravures and finely-executed wood 
engravings, constituting a complete 
pictorial chronicle of Napoleon I.’s 
personal history from the days of his early 
childhood at Ajaccio to the date of his 
second interment.’—Daily Telegraph. 


P. H. Colomb. MEMOIRS OF AD- 
MIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P. H. CoLoms. With 
a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

Morris Fuller, THE LIFE AND 


WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVEN- 
ANT, D.D. (1571-1641), Bishop of 


Salisbury. By Morris FULLER, 
B.D. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 
J. M. Rigg. ST. ANSELM OF 


CANTERBURY: A CHAPTER IN 
THE HISTORY OF RELIGION, By 
J. M. Rice. Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
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P. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. By F. W. Joyce, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


W. G. Collingwood. THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 
COLLINGWOOD, M.A. With Por- 
traits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. 
Ruskin. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
8v0o. 325. Cheap Edition. Crown 
8vo. 65. 


C. Waldstein. JOHN RUSKIN, By 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN, M.A. With 
a Photogravure Portrait, Post 8vo, 55. 
A. M. F. Darmesteter, THE LIFE 
OF ERNEST RENAN, By 


MADAME DARMESTETER, With 
Portrait. Second Edztion. Cr, 8vo. 6s, 


W. H. Hutton. THE LIFE OF SIR 


THOMAS MORE. By W. H. 
Hutton, M.A. With Portraits, 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


‘The book lays good claim to high rank 
among our biographies. It is excellently, 
even lovingly, written.’—Scotsman. 


S. Baring Gould. THE VICAR OF 


MORWENSTOW: A Biography. 


By S. BARING GOULD, M.A. A 
new and Revised Edition. With 


Portrait. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A completely new edition of the well known 
biography of R. S. Hawker. 


Travel, Adventure and Topography 


Sven Hedin. THROUGH ASIA. By 
SVEN HEDIN, Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society. With 
300 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Author, 
and Maps. 2vols. Royal 8vo. 205. net. 


‘One of the greatest books of the kind 
issued during the century. It is im- 
possible to give an adequate idea of the 
richness of the contents of this book, 
nor of its abounding attractions as a story 
of travel unsurpassed in geographical 
and human interest. Much of it is a 
revelation. Altogether the work is one 
which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must take a first rank among publica- 
tions of its class.’— 77zmes. 


F. H. Skrine and E, D. Ross. THE 
HEART OF ASIA. By F. H. 
SKRINE and E. D. Ross. With 
Maps and many Illustrations by 
VERESTCHAGIN. . Large Crown 8vo. 
ros. 6d, net. 

© This volume will form a landmark in our 


knowledge of Central Asia... . Illumin- 
ating and convincing.’—7zmes. 


R. E. Peary. NORTHWARD OVER 


THEGREATICE. ByR.E. PEary, 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over 800 Illus- 
trations. 2vols. Royal8vo. 325. net. 


‘ His book will take its place among the per- 
manent literature of Arctic exploration.’ 
—Times. 


E. A. FitzGerald. THE HIGHEST 


ANDES. By E. A. FITZGERALD. 
With 2 Maps, sr Illustrations, 13 of 
which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal 8vo, 30s. net. 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made 
Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 4/o, 
45) 55 


‘ The record of the first ascent of the highest 
mountain yet conquered by mortal man. 
A volume which will continue to be the 
classic book of travel on this region of 
the Andes.’—Dazly Chronicle. 
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P. W. Christian, THE CAROLINE | Fraser. 


ISLANDS. By F, W. CHRISTIAN, 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 

‘A real contribution to our knowledge of 
the peoples and islands of Micronesia, 
as well as fascinating as a narrative of 
travels and adventure.’ —Scotsman. 


H. H. Johnston. BRITISH CEN- 
TRAT, “AFRICA. By. Sir HH: H. 
JOHNSTON, K.C.B. With nearly 
Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six 
Maps. Second Edition. Crown 4to. 
18s, et. 


‘A fascinating book, written with equal 
skill and charm—the work at once ofa 
literary artist and of a man of action 
who is singularly wise, brave, and ex- 
perienced. It abounds in admirable 
sketches.’— Westminster Gazette. 


L. Declee THREE YEARS IN 
SAVAGE AFRICA. By LIONEL 
DECLE. With roo Illustrations and 
5 Maps. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
os, 6a. net. 


‘Its bright pages give a better general 
survey of Africa from the Cape to the 
Equator than any single volume that 
has yet been published.’—7Zimes. 


A. Hulme Beaman, TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By A. HULME BEAMAN. Demy 
8vo. With Portrait. xos. 6d, 


Henri of Orleans. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDIA. By PRINCE HENRI OF 
ORLEANS. Translated by HAMLEY 
Bent, M.A. With too Illustrations 
anda Map. C*. 4to, gilt top. 255. 


8S. L. Hinde. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. ByS. L. HINDE. 
With Plans, etc. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 


A. St. H. Gibbons. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Major A. St. H. 
GIBBONS. With full-page Illustra- 
tions by C. WHYMPER, and Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 155. 
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ROUND THE WORLD 
ON AWHEEL. By JOHN FOSTER 
FRASER. With roo Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


‘ A classic of cycling, graphic and witty.’— 
Yorkshire Post. 


R. L. Jefferson. A NEW RIDE TO 
KHIVA. By R. L. JEFFERSON, 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The account of an adventurous ride on a 
bicycle through Russia and the deserts 
of Asia to Khiva. 


‘An exceptionally fascinating book of 
travel.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


J. K. . Trotter. THE NIGER 
SOURCES. By Colonel Jj. K. 
TROTTER, R.A. With a Map and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Michael Davitt. LIFE AND PRO- 
GRESS IN AUSTRALASIA. By 
MICHAEL DAviTT, M.P. 500 pp. 
With 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


W. J. Galloway. ADVANCED AUS- 
TRALIA. By WILLIAM J. GAL- 
LOWAY, M.P. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘This is an unusally thorough and informa- 
tive little work.’—Morning Post. 


W. Crooke THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA: THEIR ETHNOLOGY AND 
ADMINISTRATION. By W. CROOKE. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 105. 6d. 


A. Boisragon. THE BENIN MAS- 
SACRE. By CAPTAIN BOISRAGON, 
Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘If the story had been written four hundred 


years ago it would be read to-day as an 
English classic.’—Scotsman. 


H. 8S. Cowper. THE HILL OF THE 
GRACES: OR, THE GREAT STONE 
TEMPLES OF TRIPOLI. By H. S. 
CowPER, F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, 
and7s5 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 105.6d, 
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W. B. Worsfold. SOUTH AFRICA, 

By W. B. WorSsFOLD, M.A. With 

a Map. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘A monumental work compressed into a 
very moderate compass.’— World. 


Katherine and Gilbert Macquoid. IN 
PARIS. By KATHERINE and GIL- 
BERT MACQUOID, Illustrated by 
THOMAS R. MAcQquoiD, R.I. With 
2maps. Crown 8vo. Is. 

‘A useful little guide, judiciously supplied 
with information.’—A theneum. 
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A. H. Keane. THE BOER STATES: 
A History and Description of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
By A. H. KEANE, M.A. With 
Map. Crown 8vo. 65, 


‘A work of clear aims and thorough execu- 
tion.’ —Academy. 


‘A compact and very trustworthy account 
of the Boers and their surroundings.’ 
: —Morning Post. 


Naval and Military 


G. § Robertson. CHITRAL: The 
Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir 
G. S. ROBERTSON, K.C.S.I. With 
numerouslllustrations, Mapand Plans. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 105. 6d. 


‘It is difficult to imagine the kind of person 
who could read this brilliant book without 
emotion. The story remains immortal— 
a testimony imperishable. We are face 
to face with a great book.’—J/dlustrated 
London News. 

‘A book which the Elizabethans would have 
thought wonderful. More thrilling, more 
piquant, and more human than any 
novel.’— Newcastle Chronicle. 

‘As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott’s best 
fiction.’ — Daily Telegraph. 


R. 8S. S. Baden-Powell. THE DOWN- 


FALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary of 


Life in Ashanti, 1895. By Maj.-Gen. 
BADEN-POWELL. With er Illustra- 
tionsanda Map. Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown 8vo. 65. 


R. 8. 8. Baden-Powell. THE MATA- 
BELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. By Maj.- 
Gen. BADEN-POWELL. With nearly 
roo Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown 8vo. 65. 


J. B. Atkins. THE RELIEF OF 
LADYSMITH. By JOHN BLACK 


ATKINS. With 16 Plans and Illus- 
trations. Second Edition, Crown 
8vo. Os. 


This book contains a full narrative by an 


eye-witness of General Buller’s attempts, , 


and of his final success. The story is of 
absorbing interest, and is the only com- 
plete account which has appeared. 


‘The mantle of Archibald Forbes and G. 
W. Steevens has assuredly fallen upon 
Mr. Atkins, who unites a singularly 
graphic style to an equa ly rare faculty 
of vision. In his pages-we realise the 
meaning of a modern campaign with the 
greatest sense of actuality. His pages 
are written with a sustained charm of 
diction and ease of manner that are no 
less remarkable than the sincerity and 
vigour of the matter which they set 
before us.’—World. 

‘Mr. Atkins has a genius for the painting 
of war which entitles him already to be 
ranked with Forbes and Steevens, and 
encourages us to hope that he may one 
day rise to the level of Napier and 
Kinglake.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘It is the record told with insight and 
sympathy of a great conflict. It is as 
readable as a novel, and it bears the 
imprint of truth. —J/forning Leader. 


H, W. Nevinson. LADYSMITH: The 
Diary of a Siege. By H. W. NEVIN- 
SON. With 16 Illustrations and a 
Plan. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This book contains a complete diary of the 
Siege of Ladysmith, and is a most vivid 
and picturesque narrative. 


‘There is no exaggeration here, no strain- 
ing after effect. But there is the truest 
realism, the impression of things as they 
are seen, set forth in well-chosen words 
and well-balanced phrases, with a mea 
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sured self-restraint that marks the true 
artist. Mr. Nevinson is to be congratu- 
lated on the excellent work that he has 
done.’—Daily Chronicle. 

‘Of the many able and fascinating chroni- 
clers of the sad and splendid story, Mr. 
Nevinson is among the ablest and most 
fascinating.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


E, H. Alderson. WITH THE 
MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
THE MASHONALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1896. By Lieut.-Colonel 
ALDERSON. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Plans. Demy 8vo. 
Ios. 6d. 


Seymour Vandeleur. CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AND NIGER. By Lieut. SEYMouR 
VANDELEUR. With an Introduction 
by Sir G. GOLDIE, K.C.M.G. With 
4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans, 
Large Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


Lord Fincastle. A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN. By Viscount FIN- 
encres, “Voc, and” Licnt ee. C. 
ELLIOTT-LOCKHART. With a Map 


and 16 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 
E. N. Bennett. THE DOWNFALL 


OF THE DERVISHES: A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. By 
E. N. BENNETT, Fellow of Hertford 
College. With a Photogravure Por- 
trait of Lord Kitchener. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


W. Kinnaird Rose. WITH THE 
GREEKS IN THESSALY. By 
W. KINNAIRD ROSE. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


G. W. Steevens. NAVAL POLICY: 
By G. W. STEEVENS. Demy 8vo. 65. 
This book is a description of the British and 
other more important navies of the world, 
with a sketch of the lines on which our 
naval policy might possibly be developed. 


D. Hannay. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY, FRomM 
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EARLY TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By DAvipD HANNAY. _ Illustrated. 
2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I,, 1200-1688. 

‘ We read it from cover to cover at asitting, 
and those who go to it for a lively and 
brisk picture of the past, with all its faults 
and its grandeur, will not be disappointed. 
The historian is endowed with literary 
skill and style.’—Standard. 


C. Cooper King. THE STORY OF 
THEBRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 
COOPER KING. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 75. 6d, 

‘An authoritative and accurate story of 
Pee military progress.’—Dazly 
atl. 


R. Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, 
Cavendish). By ROBERT SOUTHEY,. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
DAVID HANNAY. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A brave, inspiriting book.’—Black and 

White. 


W. Clark Russell THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD . COLLING- 
WOOD. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
With Illustrations by F. BRANGWYN, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘ A book which we should like to see in the 


hands of every boy in the country.’— 
St. James's Gazette. 


E.L. 8. Horsburgh. WATERLOO:A 
Narrative and Criticism. By E. L. S. 
HORSBURGH, B.A. With Plans, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 

‘A brilliant essay—simple, sound, and 
thorough.’—Daily Chronicle. 


H. B. George. BATTLES OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 
GEORGE, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘Mr. George has undertaken a very useful 
task—that of making military affairs in- 
telligible and instructive to non-military 
readers—and has executed it with a 
large measure of success. —Times, 
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General Literature 


§. Baring Gould. THE BOOK OF 
THE WEST. By S. BARING 
GOULD. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Zwo volumes. Vol. I. Devon. 
Vol. 1. Cornwall. Crowz 8vo. 
6s. each. 


‘They are very attractive little volumes, 
they have numerous very pretty and 
interesting pictures, the story is fresh 
and bracing as the air of Dartmoor, and 
the legend weird as twilight over Doz- 
mare Pool, and they give us a very good 
idea of this enchanting and beautiful 
district. —Guardian. 

‘A narrative full of picturesque incident, 
personal interest, and literary charm.’— 
Leeds Mercury. 

Ss. Baring Gould. OLD COUNTRY 
LIFE. ByS. BARINGGOULD. With 
Sixty-seven Illustrations. Large Cr. 
8v0. Fifth Edition. 6s. 

‘* Old Country Life,” as healthy wholesome 
reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously 
told, will not be excelled by any book to 
be published throughout the year. 
Sound, hearty, and English to the core.’ 
—World. 


8. Baring Gould. ANOLD ENGLISH 
HOME. By S. BARING GOULD. 
With numerous Plans and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘The chapters are delightfully fresh, very 
informing, and lightened by many a good 
story. A delightful fireside companion. 
—St. James's Gazette. 

S. Baring Gould. BL iss. Gi ai 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. BARING GOULD. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


8. Baring Gould. FREAKS OF 
FANATICISM. By S. BARING 


GouLD. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. | 


§. Baring Gould. A GARLAND OF 
COUNTRY SONG: English Folk 
Songs with their Traditional Melodies. 
Collected and arranged by S. BARING 
GouLD and H, F, SHEPPARD. 
Demy 4to, 6s. 


8. Baring Gould. SONGS OF THE 
WEST: Traditional Ballads and 
Songs of the West of England, with 
their Melodies. Collected by S. 
BARING GOULD, M.A., and H. F. 
SHEPPARD, M.A. In 4 Parts. Parts 
I, Honddd 33s. ieach, Rartligess. 
In one Vol., French morocco, 155. 

‘A rich collection of humour, pathos, grace, 
and poetic fancy.’—Saturday Review. 


Ss. Baring Gould. YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. BARING GOULD. 
Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


§. Baring Gould. STRANGE SUR- 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
By S. BARING GOULD. Cr. 8vo. 
Second Edition. Os. 


Ss. Baring Gould. THE DESERTS 
OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By 
S. BARING GOULD. 2 vols. Demy 
8Vv0. 325. 


Cotton Minchin. OLD HARROW 
DAYS. By J. G. COTTON MINCHIN. 
Cr. 8v0. Second Edition. 55. 


W. E. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES 
OF THE RT. HON. W., E. GLAD- 
STONE, M.P. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton, M.A., and H. J. COHEN, 
M.A, With Portraits, Demy 8vo, 
Vols. LX. and X., 125. 6a, each. 


J. E. Marr. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. By J. E. 
MarR, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated, 
Crown 8vo, O65. 


An elementary treatise on geomorphology 
—the study of the earth’s outward forms. 
It is for the use of students of physical 
geography and geology, and will also be 
highly interesting to the general reader. 

‘A fascinating book, a real fairy tale.’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘Mr. Marr is distinctly to be congratulated 
on the general result of his work. He 
has produced a volume, moderate in size 
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and readable in style, which will be 
acceptable alike to the student of geo- 
logy and geography, and to the tourist.’ 
—A theneum. 
‘Can be read with pleasure alike by the 
expert and the general reader.’ 
—Manchester Guardian. 


M. N. Oxford. A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. By M. N. OXFORD, of 
Guy's Hospital. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

This is a complete guide to the science and 
art of nursing, containing copious in- 
struction both general and particular, 

* The most useful work of the kind that we 
have seen. A most valuable and prac- 
tical manual.’—Jlanchester Guardian. 


E. V. Zenker. ANARCHISM. By 
E. V. ZENKER. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 
‘ Herr Zenker has succeeded in producing a 
careful and critical history of the growth 
of Anarchist theory. 


A. Silva White. THE EXPANSION 
OF EGYPT: A Political and His- 
toricalSurvey. By A. SILVA WHITE. 
With four Special Maps. Demy 8vo, 
15s. met, 

‘This is emphatically the best account of 
Egypt as it is under English control that 
has been published for many years.’— 
Spectator. 


Peter Beckford. THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. By PETER BECKFORD. 
Edited by J. OTHO PAGET, and 
Illustrated by G. H. JALLAND. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

‘Beckford’s ‘‘ Thoughts on Hunting” has 
long been a classic with sportsmen, and 
the present edition will go far to make it 
a favourite with lovers of literature.’— 
Speaker. 


E. B. Michellh THE ART AND 
PRACTICE OF HAWKING. By 
E. B. MICHELL. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G, E. LODGE, and other 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. 
A complete description of the Hawks, 
Falcons, and Eagles used in ancient and 
modern times, with directions for their 
training and treatment. It is not only 
a historical account, but a complete 
practical guide. 

‘A book that will help and delight the 
expert.’—Scotsman. 
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‘ Just after the hearts of all enthusiasts.’— 
Daily Telegraph. 
‘No book is more full and authorative than 
this handsome treatise.’ 
—Morning Leader. 


H. G. Hutchinson. THE GOLFING 
PILGRIM. By HoRAcE G. 
HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Without this book the golfer’s library will 
be incomplete.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


J. Wells) OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the Uni- 
versity, Edited by J. WELLS, M.A., 
Fellowand Tutor of Wadham College. 
Third Edition, Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘We congratulate Mr. Wells on the pro- 
duction of a readable and intelligent 
account of Oxford as it is at the present 
time, written by persons who are pos- 
sessed of a close acquaintance with the 
system and life of the University.’— 
Atheneum. 


C. G. Robertson. VOCES ACADE- 
MICA. By C, GRANT ROBERTSON, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. 
With a Frontispiece. Pott 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘Decidedly clever and  amusing.’— 

Atheneum. 


Rosemary Cotes. DANTE’S GAR- 
DEN. By ROSEMARY COTES. With 
a Frontispiece. Second Edition. Fp. 
8vo. 25. 6d, Leather, 35. 6d. net, 

‘A charming collection of legends of the 
flowers mentioned by Dante.’—Academy. 


Clifford Harrison. READING AND 
READERS. By CLIFFORD HARRI- 
SON. fep. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

‘An extremely sensible little book.’—Man- 
chester Guardian. 


L. Whibley. GREEK OLIGARCH- 
IES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. By L. 
WHIBLEY, M.A., Fellow of Pem- 


broke College, Cambridge. Cvrownx 
8vo. 65. 
L. L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


AND PRACTICE. By L. L. PRICE, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo0, 6s, 
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J. 8. Shedlock, THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA: Its Origin and Develop- 
ment. ByJ.S. SHEDLOCK. Crown 
8v0o. 5S. 

‘This work should be in the possession of 
every musician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable 
work for reference.’—A thengum. 

A. Hulme Beaman. PONS ASIN- 
ORUM = OR? A “GUIDE STO 
BRIDGE. By A. HULME BEa~- 
MAN. JLcap 8vo. 25. 

A practical guide, with many specimen 
games, to the new game of Bridge. 


E. M. Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
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Buddhist Literature for each Day in 


the Year. Compiled by E. M. 
BOWDEN. TZhird Edition. 16mo. 
2s. 6d. 

F. Ware. EDUCATIONAL RE- 


FORM. By FABIAN WARE, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

An attempt by an expert to forecast the 
action and influence of the New Second- 
ary Education Act, with suggestions 
for useful developments. 

‘Mr. Ware’s book may be warmly com- 
mended to all who have at heart the 
desire for the intellectual prosperity of 
the British race.’—Morning Post. 

‘Any one who really wants to know how 
education stands to-day should read it.’ 
—Literature. 


Philosophy 


L. T. Hobhouse. THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE... By L. T. Hos- 
HOUSE, Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. 215. 

‘The most important contribution to 
English philosophy since the publication 
of Mr. 
Reality.” ’—Glasgow Herald. 

W. H. Fairbrother. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY, OF T.. H. GREEN.” By 
W.H. FAIRBROTHER, M.A. Second 
Lidition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Bradley's ‘‘ Appearance and 


‘In every way an admirable book.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


F. W. Bussell. THE SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. By F. W. BussELL, D.D., 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


THE WORSHIP 
By F. 8S. 
Crown 


F. 8. Granger. 
OF THE ROMANS. 
GRANGER, M.A., Litt.D. 
8vo. 65, 


Theology 


W. R. Inge. CHRISTIAN MYSTI- 
CISM, The Bampton Lectures for 
1899. By W.R. INGE, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Hertford College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net, 

A complete surve’ of the subject from St. 
John and St. Paul to modern times, 
covering the Christian Platonists, Augus- 
tine, the Devotional Mystics, the 
Medieval Mystics, and the Nature 
Mystics and Symbolists, including 
Béohme and Wordsworth. 

*It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lecture- 
ship.’—Record. 


§. R. Driver. SERMONS ON SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. 
R. DRIVER, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew 


in the University of Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 
65. 


‘A welcome companion to the author’s 
famous ‘‘ Introduction.” ’—Guardian. 


T. K. Cheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. _ By 
T. K. CHEYNE, D.D., Oriel Pro- 
fessor at Oxford. Large Crown 8vo. 
75. 6a. 


A historical sketch of O. T. Criticism. 


Walter Lock. ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER-BUILDER. By WALTER 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘The essence of the Pauline teaching is 

condensed into little more than a hun- 
dred pages, yet no point of importance 
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is overlooked. We gladly recommend 
the lectures to all who wish to read with 
understanding.’ —Guardian. 


H. Rashdall DOCTRINE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By HASTINGS 
RASHDALL, M.A,, Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
‘A very interesting attempt to restate some 
of the principal doctrines of Christianity. 
in which Mr. Rashdall appears to us to 
have achieved a high measure of success. 
He is often learned, almost always sym- 
pathetic, and always singularly lucid.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


H, H. Henson. APOSTOLIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As Illustrated by the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
By H. H. HENsoN, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls’, Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


H. H. Henson. DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW. By H. HENSLEY HENSON, 
B.D., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. 
Ficap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


H. H. Henson. 
LEAVEN : 


LIGHT AND 
HISTORICAL AND 
SOCIAL SERMONS. By H. H. HEN- 
SON, M.A, Crowz 8vo. 6s. 


Bennett and Adeney. A BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION. By W. H. 
BENNETT, M.A., and W. F. ADENEY, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

‘It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the 
field of Biblical introduction. We know 
of no book which comes into competi- 
tion with it.’—Manchester Guardian. 


W. H. Bennett. A PRIMER OF 
THEBIBLE. By W. H. BENNETT. 
Second Edition, Cr. 8vo, 28, 6d. 

‘The work of an honest, fearless, and sound 
critic, and an excellent guide in a small 
compass to the books of the Bible.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 


C. F. G@. Masterman. TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER, 
By C. F. G. MASTERMAN. Crown 
8vo, 65. 

‘ A thoughtful and penetrating appreciation, 

full of interest and suggestion. —Wordd. 


William Harrison, CLOVELLY 
SERMONS. By WILLIAM HARRI- 
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son, M.A., late Rector of Clovelly. 
With a Preface by ‘Lucas MALET.’ 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Cecilia Robinson. THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. By Deacon- 
ness CECILIA ROBINSON. With an 
Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. Cv. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘A learned and interesting book.’—Scots- 
Man, 

E. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOY- 
HOOD. Notes on the Religious 
Training of Boys. By E. B. 
LAYARD, M.A, 1820. Is. 

T. Herbert Bindley. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF 
THE FAITH. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by T. HERBERT 
BINDLEY, B.D., Merton College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A historical account of the Creeds. 

‘Mr. Bindley has done his work ina fashion 
which calls for our warmest gratitude. 
The introductions, though brief, are 
always direct and tothe point; the notes 
are learned and full, and serve admirably 
to elucidate the many difficulties of the 
text.’—Guardian. 

H. M. Barron. TEXTS FOR SER- 
MONS ON VARIOUS OCCA- 
SIONS AND SUBJECTS. Com- 
piled and Arranged by H. M. BArR- 
RON, B.A., of Wadham College, 
Oxford, with a Preface by Canon 
ScotT HOLLAND. Crowm 8vo. 35. 
6d. 

W. Yorke Fausset. THE DE 
CATECHIZANDIS RUDIBUS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, etc., by 
W. YORKE FAuSSET, M.A, C7. 8vo, 


35. 6d. 
F. Weston. THE HOLY SACRI- 
FICE, By F. Weston, M.A., 


Curate of St. Matthew’s, Westmin- 
ster. Pott 8vo, 6d. net. 


A Kempis. THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. By THoMAs A KEmPIs. 
With an Introduction by DEAN 
FARRAR, Illustrated by C. M. 
GERE. Second Edition, Feap, 8vo, 
35. 6d. Padded morocco, 55. 
‘Amongst all. the innumerable English 
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editions of the ‘‘Imitation,” there can 
have been few which were prettier than 
this one, printed in strong and handsome 
type, with all the glory of red initials.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


J. Keble. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By JOHN KEBLE. With an Intro- 
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duction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated by R. ANNING BELL. 
Second Edition. Fecap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Padded morocco. 5S. 

‘The present edition is annotated with all 


the care and insight to be expected from 
Mr. Lock.’—Guardian. 


Oxford Commentaries 


General Editor, WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S. 
GIBSON, D.D., Vicarof Leeds, Demy 
8v0. 65. 

‘The publishers are to be congratulated on 
the start the series has made.’— Times. 

‘It is in his patient, lucid, interest-sus- 
taining explanations that Dr. Gibson is 
at his best.’—Literature. 

‘We can hardly imagine a more useful book 
to place in the hands of an intelligent 
layman, or cleric, who desires to eluci- 


date some of the difficulties presented in 
the Book of Job.’—Church Times. 

‘The work is marked by clearness, light- 
ness of touch, strong common sense, and 
thorough critical fairness. 

‘Dr. Gibson’s work is worthy of a high 
degree of appreciation. To the busy 
worker and the intelligent student the 
commentary will be areal boon; and it 
will, if we are not mistaken, be much in 
demand. The Introduction is almost a 
model of concise, straightforward, pre- 
fatory remarks on the subject treated.’— 
Atheneum, 


‘handbooks of Theology 
General Editor, A. RoBERTSON, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited 
with an Introduction by E. C. S. 
GIBSON, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late 
Principal of Wells Theological Col- 
lege. Second and Cheaper Edition 
zn One Volume, Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 


‘We welcome with the utmost satisfaction 
a new, cheaper, and more convenient 
edition of Dr. Gibson’s book. It was 
greatly wanted. Dr. Gibson has given 
theological students just what they want, 
and we should like to think that it was 
in the hands of every candidate for 
orders.’—Guardian. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 
F. B. JEvons, M.A., Litt.D., Prin- 
cipal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall. 
Demy 8vo, 105. 6d, 

‘The merit of this book lies in the penetra- 
tion, the singular acuteness and force of 
the author’s judgment. He is at once 


critical and luminous, at once just and 
suggestive. A comprehensive and 
thorough book.’—Birmingham Post. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. ByR. L. OTTLEY, M.A., 
late fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon., and Principal of Pusey House. 
In Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 155. 


‘A clear and remarkably full account of the 
main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
precision... genuine tolerance... 
intense interest in his subject—are Mr. 
Ottley’s merits..—Guardian. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CREEDS. By 
A. E. Burn, B.D., Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Lichfield, Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


‘This book may be expected to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject, — 
Spectator. 
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The Churchman’s Library 


General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY. By W. E. CoL- 
Lins, M.A. With Map. Cr. 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


* An excellent example of thorough and fresh 
historical work.’—Guardian. 


SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO- 
BLEMS. By ARTHUR WRIGHT, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 65. 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
HERE AND HEREAFTER. By 
CANON WINTERBOTHAM, M.A., 
DOr Laken, Cla S0Gey BSe.00, 

‘A most able book, at once exceedingly 


thoughtful and richly suggestive.’ —G/as- 
gow Herald. 


THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK: Its Literary and 
Liturgical Aspects. By J. DowpDEN, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘Scholarly and interesting.’—MWanchester 
Guardian. 


EVOLUTION. By F. B. JEvons, 
Litt.D., Principal of Hatfield Hall, 
Durham. Cvown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘ A well-written book, full of sound thinking 
happily expressed.’ —Manchester Guar- 

tan. 

‘A singularly fresh and stimulating book.’ 
—Speaker. 

‘ We have no hesitation in saying that this 
is much the best general account of the 
philosophical consequences of the theory 
of Evolution that has yet appeared.’ 

—Guardian. 


Che Churchman’s Bible 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D. 
Messrs. METHUEN are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books of 


the Bible. 


The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the text of the 


authorised version is explained in sections, which will correspond as far as 


possible with the Church Lectionary, 


THR EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO 
THE GALATIANS. Explained by 
A. W. ROBINSON, Vicar of All 
Hallows, Barking. cap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
net. 

‘ The most attractive, sensible, and instruc- 
tive manual for people at large, which 
we have ever seen.’ —Church Gazette. 


ECCLESIASTES. Explained by A, 
W. STREANE, D.D. JFcap, 8vo, 
1s. 6d. net. 


‘Scholarly, suggestive, and particularly 
interesting.’—Bookman. 


THE EPISTLE. OF PAUL THE 
APOSTLE TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS. Explained by C. R. D. 
Biecs, B.D. Fcap. 8vo, 15. 6d. 
net, 


‘Mr. Biggs’ work is very thorough, and he 
has managed to compress a good deal of 
information into a limited space.’ 

—Guardian. 


The Library of Devotion 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 23.3; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
‘ This series is excellent..—THE BisHop or Lonpon. 
‘Very delightful.—THE BisHor or BATH AND WELLS. 
‘Well worth the attention of the Clergy.’—Tur Bisuor oF LICHFIELD. 
‘The new “ Library of Devotion ” is excellent..-TuHE BisHop oF PETERBOROUGH. 


‘ Charming.’—Record. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU- 
GUSTINE. Newly Translanted, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 
C. Biec, D.D., late Student of Christ 
Church, Second Edition. 


* Delightful.’—Church Bells. 


‘The translation is an excellent piece of 
English, and the introduction is a mas- 
terly exposition. We augur well of a 
series which begins so satisfactorily.’— 
Times, 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By JoHN 
KEBLE. With Introduction and 
Notes by WALTER Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Ireland 
Professor at Oxford. 

‘The volume is very prettily bound and 
printed, and may fairly claim te be an 
advance on any previous editions.’— 
Guardian. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A 
Revised Translation, with an Introduc- 
tion, by C. Bicc, D.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. Second Edition. 

A practically new translation of this book, 
which the reader has, almost for the first 
time, exactly in the shape in which it 
left the hands of the author. 

‘A nearer approach to the original than 
has yet existed in English.—Academy. 


A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. 
W. STANBRIDGE, B.D., Rector of 
Bainton, Canon of York, and some- 
time Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 

‘It is probably the best book of its kind. It 


deserves high commendation.’—Church 
Gazette. 
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LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By Joun 
KEBLE. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by WALTER Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Pott 8vo. 25.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘This sweet and fragrant book has never 
been published more attractively.’— 
Academy. 

‘ The work is given in as dainty a form as 
any it has yet taken.’—Scotsman. 

‘The analysis and notes are discriminating, 
scholarly, and helpful.’—ChurchR eview. 

A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE. By WILLIAM 
LAw. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. Bicc, D.D., late Student of 
Christ Church. 

This is a reprint, word for word and line for 
line, of the Lditio Princeps. 

THE TEMPLE. By GEORGE HER- 
BERT. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by E. C. S. GIBson, 
DDE Vicaror Geeds, 

This edition contains Walton’s Life of 
Herbert, and the text is that of the first 
edition. 

‘As neat and desirable an edition of the 
work as can be found.’—Scotsman. 


Deaders of Religion 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. 


With Portraits, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 


The following are ready— 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. ByR. H. | AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 


HUTTON. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Over- 
TON, M.A. 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. 
W. DANIELL, M.A. 

CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. 
HutTTtTon, M.A. ; 

CHARLES SIMEON. By H.C. G.° 

. MOULE, D,D. 

etaens KEBLE. By WALTER Lock, 

THOMAS CHALMERS. 
OLIPHANT. 

LANCELOT ANDREWES, 
L. OTTLEY, M.A. 


By Mrs, 


By R, 


BY f. . Curt, Dy, 

WILLIAM LAUD. 
HuTTON, B.D. 

JOHN KNOX. By F. MAcCunwn. 

JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, 
D.D. 

BISHOP KEN. By F. A. CLARKE, 
M.A. 

GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. 
By T. Hopexin, D.C.L. 

JOHN DONNE.- By AvuGustTus 
Jessopp, D.D. 

THOMAS CRANMER. By, A. J. 
MASON, 

BISHOP LATIMER, By R.M. CarR- 
LYLE and A, J. CARLYLE, M.A. 


DY WW tke 


Other volumes will be announced in due course. 
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Fiction 
SIX SHILLING NOVELS 
Marie Corelli’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
Twentieth Edition. 


VENDETTA. Fifteenth Edition. 
THELMA, Twenty-second Edition. 


ARDATH: THE STORY OF A 
DEAD SELF. Twelfth Edition. 


THE SOUL OF LILITH. Ninth 
Ldition. 


WORMWOOD. Tenth Edition. 


BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Thirty- 
fifth Edition. 


‘The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writ- 
ing have reconciled us to the daring of 
the conception, and the conviction is 
forced on us that even so exalted a sub- 
ject cannot be made too familiar to us, 


6s. each. 


provided it be presented in the true spirit 
of Christian faith. The amplifications 
of the Scripture narrative are often con- 
ceived with high poeticinsight, and this 
‘*Dream of the World’s Tragedy” is 
a lofty and not inadequate paraphrase 
of the supreme climax of the inspired 
natrative.’—Dudblin Review, 


THE SORROWS OF- SATAN, 
forty-second Edition, 


‘A very powerful piece of work. . . . The 
conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the 
memory of man. ... The author has 
immense command of language, and a 
limitless audacity. . . . This interesting 
and remarkable romance will live long 
after much of the ephemeral literature 
of the day is forgotten. .. . A literary 
phenomenon. . . novel, and even sub- 
lime. —W. T. StTeap in the Review 
of Reviews. 


Anthony Hope’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. Eighth 
Edition. 


‘A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within our 
limit; brilliant, but not superficial ; 
well considered, but not elaborated ; 
constructed with the proverbial art that 
conceals, but yet allows itself to be 
enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary 
method is a keen pleasure.’— The World. 


A CHANGE OF AIR. Fifth Edition. 

‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 

human nature. ‘The characters are 
traced with a masterly hand.’—TZzmes. 


A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. 

‘Of all Mr. Hope’s books, ‘‘A Man of 
Mark” is the one which best compares 
with “The Prisoner of Zenda.”’— 
National Observer. 


6s. each. 


| THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 


ANTONIO. Fourth Edition. 


‘It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivalry, and pure romance. ‘The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, 
and modest and tender of lovers, a peer- 
less gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a 
faithful friend, and a magnanimous foe.’ 
—Guardian. 


PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. 
MILLAR. Fourth Edition. 


‘The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the blood.’—S?7. James's 
Gazette. 

‘From cover to cover ‘‘ Phroso” not only 
engages the attention, but carries the 
reader in little whirls of delight from 
adventure to adventure.’ —A cademy. 
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SIMON DALE. 
Edition, 


Illustrated. Zhird 


‘There is searching analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously con- 
structed plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of his women with marvellous 
subtlety and delicacy.’—TJimes. 


THE KING’S MIRROR. 
Edition, 


Third 
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‘In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the 
wide range of its portraiture and the 
subtilty ofits analysis it surpasses all his 
earlier ventures. ’—SZectator. 


‘The King’s Mirror” is a strong book, 
charged with close analysis and exquisite 
irony ; a book full of pathos and moral 
fibre—in short, a book to be read,’— 
Daily Chronicle. 


Gilbert Parker’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
Fifth Edition, 


‘Stories happily conceived and finely ex- 
ecuted. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker’s style.’—Daily Telegraph. 


MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 


‘ A splendid study of character,’— 
Atheneum. 


THE TRANSLATION OF A 
SAVAGE. 


‘The plot is original and one difficult to 
work out; but Mr. Parker has done it 
with great skill and delicacy.’ 

— Daily Chronicle. 


THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Illustrated. Szxthk Edition. 


‘ A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like 
this, in which swords flash, great sur- 
prises are undertaken, and daring deeds 
done, in which men and women live and 
love in the old passionate way, isa joy 
inexpressible.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 
PONTIAC: The Story of a Lost 
Napoleon. Fourth Edition. 

‘Here we find romance—real, breathing, 

living romance. The character of Val- 


mond is drawn unerringly.’—Pal/ Mall 
Gazette. 


6s. each. 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
NORTH: The Last Adventures of 
‘Pretty Pierre.” Second Edition. 


‘ The present book is full of fine and mov- 
ing stories of the great North, and it 
will add to Mr. Parker’s already high 
reputation.’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Illustrated. Tenth Edition. 


‘Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 
historical novel.’—A theneum. 
‘A great book.’—Black and White. 


THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 
TES. Second Edition, 35. 6d. 


‘Living, breathing romance, unforced 
pathos, and a deeper knowledge of 
human nature than Mr. Parker has ever 
displayed before.’——Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: 
a Romance of Two Kingdoms. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition, 


‘ Nothing more vigorous or more human has 
come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel. It has all the graphic power of 
his last book, with truer feeling for the 
romance, both of human life and wild 
nature.’—Lileralure, 
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8. Baring Gould’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


‘To say that a book is by the author of ‘‘Mehalah” is to imply that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic descrip- 
tions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery.’— Speaker. 

‘That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that may 
be very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his language 
pointes and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use are striking and original, 

is characters are life-like, and though somewhat exceptional people, are drawn and 
coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his descriptions of scenes and scenery are 
painted with the loving eyes and skilled hands of a master of his art, that he is always 
fresh and never dull, and it is no wonder that readers have gained confidence in his 
power of amusing and satisfying them, and that year by year his popularity widens,’— 


Court Circular. 


ARMINELL. Fourth Edition. 

URITH. Sith Edition. 

PNae Let ROAR. OF STE h Sr At 
Seventh Edition. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 
VEN. Fourth Edition. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition, 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth 
Edition. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. 

KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. 


Conan Doyle. ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘The book is far and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the consulting-room.’—/é/zs- 
trated London News. 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE 
RED ROBE. By STANLEY WEy- 
MAN, Author of ‘A Gentleman of 
France.’ With Illustrations by R. C. 
WOODVILLE. Fifteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Every one who reads books at all must 
read this thrilling romance, from the 
first page of which to the last the breath- 
less reader is haled along. An inspira- 
tion of manliness and courage.’—Daily 
Chronicle. 

Lucas Malet. THE WAGES OF 
SIN. By Lucas MALET. Tihir- 
teenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Lucas Malet. THE CARISSIMA. 
By Lucas MALET, Author of ‘The 


NOEMI, Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS, 
Third Edition. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 


GUAVAS THE TINNER. 
trated. Second Edition. 


BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

DOMITIA, Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. 

PABO THE PRIEST. 


Tllus- 


Wages of Sin,’ etc. Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 65. 


George Gissing. THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘In the Year of 
Jubilee,’ etc. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo0. 65. 

‘It is a bright and witty book above all 
things. Polly Sparkes is a splendid bit 
of work.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘ The spirit of Dickens is in it.’—Bookman. 


George Gissing. THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. By GEORGE GISSING, Author 
of ‘Demos,’ ‘The Town Traveller,’ 
etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Mr. Gissing is at his best..—Academy. 
“A fine novel.’—Oxtlook. 


S$. R. Crockett. LOCHINVAR. By 
S. R. CRocKETT, Author of ‘The 
Raiders,’ etc. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘Full of gallantry and pathos, of the clash 
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of arms, and brightened by episodes of 
humour and love... .—Westminster 
Gazette. 


8. R. Crockett. THE STANDARD 
BEARER. By 8S. R. CROCKETT. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘A delightful tale.’— Speaker. 


‘Mr. Crockett at his best..—Lzterature. 


Arthur Morrison. TALES, “OF 
MEAN STREETS. By ARTHUR 
MoRRISON. JL2fth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 


‘Told with consummate art and extra- 
ordinary detail. In the true humanity 
of the book lies its justification, the 
permanence of its interest, and its in- 
dubitable triumph.’—A theneum. 

‘A great book. The author’s method is 
amazingly effective, and produces a 
thrilling sense of reality. The writer 
lays upon us a master hand. The book 
is simply appalling and irresistible in 
its interest. It is humorous also; with- 
out humour it would not make the mark 
it is certain to make.’—World. 


Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OF 
THE JAGO.. By ARTHUR MorrI- 


SON. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
‘The book is a masterpiece. —Pall Mali 
Gazette. 


‘Told with great vigour and powerful sim- 
plicity.’—A theneum. 


Arthur Morrison. TO LONDON 
TOWN. By ARTHUR MorRRISON, 
Author of ‘Tales of Mean Streets,’ 
etc. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘We have idyllic pictures, woodland scenes 
full of tenderness and grace... . This 
is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison gracious 
and tender, sympathetic and human.’— 
Daily Telegraph. 

‘The easy swing of detail proclaims the 
master of his subject and the artist in 
rendering.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


M. Sutherland. ONE HOUR AND 
THE NEXT. By THE DUCHESs 
OF SUTHERLAND. Third Ldition, 
Crown 8vo. O65. 

‘Passionate, vivid, dramatic.’—Literature. 


‘It possesses marked qualities, descriptive, 
and imaginative.’ —Morning Post. 
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Mrs. Clifford. A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. By Mrs, W. K. CLIF- 
FORD, Author of ‘Aunt Anne,’ etc, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘The story is a very beautiful one, exquis- 
itely told.’—Speaker. 


Emily Lawless. HURRISH. By the 
Honble. EmMiLy LAWLESS, Author of 
‘Maelcho,’ etc. f7z/th Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 65. 


MAELCHO: a Six- 
By the 
Second 


Emily Lawless. 
teenth Century Romance. 
Honble. EMILy LAWLESS. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A really great book.’— Spectator. 

‘One of the most remarkable literary 
achievements of this generation.’ —Maxn- 
chester Guardian. 


Emily Lawless. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. By the Honble. 
EMILY LAWLESS. Crown 8vo.— 6s. 


Eden Phillpotts THE HUMAN 
BOY. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author 
of ‘Children of the Mist.’ With a 
Frontispiece. ourth Edition. Crown 
8vo. O65. 


‘Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what school- 
boys do, and can lay bare their inmost 
thoughts; likewise he shows an all-per- 
vading sense of humour.’—Academy. 


E. W. Hornung. THE AMATEUR 
CRACKSMAN. By E, W. Hor- 
NUNG. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘An audaciously entertaining volume.’— 
Spectator. 


Jane Barlow. A CREEL OF IRISH 


STORIES. By JANE BARLow, 
Author of ‘Irish Idylls.’ Second 
Lidition. Crown 8vo. 65. 


‘Vivid and singularly real.’—Scotsman. 


Jane Barlow. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By JANE 
BARLOW. Crown 8vo. 65. 


Mrs. Caffyn. ANNE MAULEVERER. 
By Mrs. CAFFYN (Iota), Author of 
‘The Yellow Aster.’ Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Benjamin Swift. SIREN CITY. By 
BENJAMIN SWIFT, Author of ‘ Nancy 
Noon.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘«* Siren City” is certainly his best book, 
and it is the work of a strong man. It 
has sobriety, not only of manner, but of 
spirit.’—Academy. 


J. H. Findlater. THE GREEN 


GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By 
JANE H. FINDLATER. JFourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘A powerful and vivid story. —Standard. 

‘A beautiful story, sad and strange as truth 
itself.’—Vanity Fair. 

‘A very charming and pathetic tale.'-—Pad// 
Mall Gazette. 

‘ A singularly original, clever, and beautiful 
story. —Guardian. 

‘Reveals to us anew writer of undoubted 
faculty and reserve force.’—Spectator. 
‘An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and 

beautiful.’—Black and White. 


J. H. Findlater. A DAUGHTER 
OF STRIFE. By JANE HELEN 


FINDLATER. Crown 8vo. 65, 

J. H. Findlater. RACHEL. By 
JANE HH, FINDLATER. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ A not unworthy successor to ‘‘ The Green 
Graves of Balgowrie.”’ ’—Cvitic. 


Mary Findlater. OVER THE 
HILLS. By Mary FINDLATER. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


‘A strong and wise book of deep insight and 
unflinching truth. —Birmingham Post. 


Mary Findlater. BETTY MUS- 
GRAVE. By MARY FINDLATER, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

‘Handled with dignity and delicacy... . 
A most touching story.’—Spectator. 


Alfred Ollivant. OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By 
ALFRED OLLIVANT. Third Fdition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 

‘Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic.’— 


Punch. 

‘ Weadmirethis book. . . . It is onetoread 
with admiration and to praise with en- 
thusiasm.’—Bookman. 

‘It is a fine, open-air, blood-stirring book, 
to be enjoyed by every man and woman 
to whom a dog is dear.’—Literature. 


B. M. Croker. PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS. By B. M. CROKER, 
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Author of ‘Diana Barrington.’ 

Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Mrs. Croker excels in the admirably simple, 
easy, and direct flow of her narrative, the 
briskness of her dialogue, and the geni- 
ality of her portraiture.’ —Sectator. 


Mary L. Pendered. AN ENGLISH- 
MAN. By Mary L. PENDERED. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Her book is most healthy in tone, and 
leaves a pleasant taste in the mouth.’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘ A very noble book. It is filled with wisdom 
and sympathy.’—Literary World. 

‘ At once sound and diverting.’—Academy. 


Morley Roberts. THE  PLUN- 


DERERS. By MoRLEY ROBERTS, 
Author of ‘The Colossus,’ ete. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The author secures and maintains the 
reader’s lively interest in his clever ab- 
surdities. —Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘ The whole atmosphere is one of high spirits 
and high comedy.’—G/obe. ; 

‘Mr. Roberts writes of real people who do 
things and know things.’—Black and 
White. 


Norma Lorimer. MIRRY-ANN. By 
NORMA LORIMER, Author of ‘Jo- 
siah’s Wife.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The heroine is rare and striking, but 
thorough woman and altogether lovable, 
and the plot is brisk and well sustained.’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘It is a Manx story, and a right able story. 
The atmosphere is excellent, the descrip- 
tive passages fine, and the story is one 
which will repay perusal.’—Glasgow 
Herald. 

‘A Manx novel which is at once sincere, 
poetical, and in the best sense true.’— 
Academy. 


Helen Shipton. THESTRONG GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE. By HELEN 
SHIPTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


_‘*A story of high merit and many attrac- 


tions.’—Scotsman. 

‘ An up-to-date story—and a very beautiful 
one—of self-sacrifice. — Daily Tele- 
graph. 

‘A most effective story, written with both 
insight and imagination.’—Leeds Mer- 
Cury. 
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Violet Hunt. THE HUMAN IN- 
TEREST. (By. VIOLET HUNT, 
Author of ‘A Hard Woman,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘Clever observation and unfailing wit.’— 

Academy. 

‘The insight is keen, the irony is deli- 

cate.’— World. 


H. G. Wells). THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUS, and other Stories. By 
H. G. WEL.LS. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo0. 6s. 

‘ The impressions ofa very striking imagina- 
tion.’—Saturday Review. 


H. G. Wells. THE PLATTNER 


STORY AND OTHERS. By H. G. 
WELLS. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
65. 


‘Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold 
the reader as by a magic spell.’—Scots- 
Man. 


Richard Marsh, MARVELS AND 
MYSTERIES. By RICHARD 
MARSH, Author of ‘The Beetle.’ 
Crown 8vo0, 65. 

‘While under their immediate influence the 
reader is conscious of nothing but thrill- 
ing excitement and curiosity. —Glasgow 
Herald. 

‘Ingeniously constructed and well told.’— 
Morning Leader. 

‘ Admirably selected and of the very best.’ 
—Christian World. 


Esmé Stuart. CHRISTALLA. By 
EsME STUART, Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘ The story is happily conceived, and enter- 
taining throughout.’—Scotsman. 

‘An excellent story, pathetic, and full of 
humour.’—A ¢heneum. 

‘We wish that we came across more books 
like this clever and charming story.— 
Leeds Mercury. 


Sara Jeannette Duncan. A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. By SARA 
JEANNETTE DUNCAN, Author of ‘ An 
American Girl in London.’  Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘A most delightfully bright book.’—Dazly 


Telegraph. 
‘The dialogue is full of wit. —Glode. 


Sara Jeannette Duncan, THE PATH 
OF ASTAR. By SARA JEANNETTE 
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DUNCAN, Author of ‘A Voyage of 
Consolation.’ Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Richness and fullness of local colouring, 
brilliancy of style, smiting phrases, and 
the display of very pretty humour are 
graces which are herein profusion. The 
interest never flags.’—Pall MallGazette. 


C. F. Keary. THE JOURNALIST. 
By C.F. KEARY.) Cry Svou Os: 

‘It is rare indeed to find such poetical sym- 
pathy with Nature joined to close study 
of character and singularly truthful dia- 
logue: but then ‘‘The Journalist” is 
altogether a rare book.’—A thexeum. 

W.E. Norris. MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘ Made- 
moiselle de Mersac,’ etc. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“An intellectually satisfactory and morally 
bracing novel.’—Dazly Telegraph. 

W.E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W.E. 
Norris. Third Edztion. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 

W..E... Norris. THE  DESPOTIC 
LADY AND OTHERS. By W. E. 
NORRIS. Crown 8vo, 65. 


W. E. Norris. CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
By W.-E. Norris. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
‘Asa story it is admirable, as a 7eu d’esprit 
it is capital, as a lay sermon studded 
with gems of wit and wisdom it is a 
model.’—The World. 


W. E. Norris. GILES INGILBY. By 
W. E. Norris. Jllustrated. Second. 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘Interesting, wholesome, and charmingly 
written.’—Glasgow Herald. 


W. E. Norris. AN OCTAVE. By 
W. E. Norris. Second dition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A very perfect exposition of the self- 
restraint, the perfect knowledge of so- 
ciety and its ways, the delicate sense of 
humour, which are the main charac- 
teristics of this very accomplished 
author.’—Country Life. 

Ernest Glanville. THE DESPATCH 
RIDER. By ERNEST GLANVILLE, 
Author of ‘The Kloof Bride.’ Crown 
8vo. 65. 

A highly interesting story of the present 
Boer War by an author who knows the 
country well, and has had experience of 
Boer campaigning. 
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W. Clark Russell. MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. By W. CLARK 
RUSSELL, Lllustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Robert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. By ROBERT BARR. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

‘A book which has abundantly satisfied us 
byitscapital humour.’—Dazly Chronicle. 

‘Mr. Barr has achieved a triumph.’—Pad/ 
Mall Gazette. 

Robert Barr. THE MUTABLE 
MANY. By ROBERT BARR. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Very much the best novel that Mr. Barr 
has yet given us. There is much insight 
in it, and much excellent humour.’— 
Daily Chronicle. 

Robert Barr. THE COUNTESS 
TEKLA, By ROBERT BARR. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Of these medieval romances, which are 
now gaining ground, ‘‘The Countess 
Tekla” is the very best we have seen. 
The story is written in clear English, 
and a picturesque, moving style..—Pad/ 
Mali Gazette. 

Andrew Balfour. BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. By A. BALFour. _Iilus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A banquet of good things.’—Academy. 

‘A recital of thrilling interest, told with 
unflagging vigour.’—G/obe. 

* An unusually excellent example of a semi- 
historic romance.’— World. 


Andrew Balfour. TO ARMS! _ By 
ANDREW BALFOUR, Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* The marvellous perils through which Allan 
passes are told in powerful and lively 
fashion.’—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 

Andrew Balfour. VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. By ANDREW BALFOUR, 
Author of ‘By Stroke of Sword.’ 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A vigorous piece of work, well written, and 
abounding in stirring incidents.’—G/as- 
gow Herald. 

J. Maclaren Cobban. THE KING 
OF ANDAMAN: A Saviour of 
Society. By J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

‘An unquestionably interesting book. It 
contains one character, at least, who has 


in him the root of immortality.’—Pad/ 
Mail Gazette. 
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| J. Maclaren Cobban. THE ANGEL 
OF THE COVENANT. By J. 
MACLAREN COBBAN. Cyr. 8vo. 65. 


R. N. Stephens. AN ENEMY TO 
THE KING. By R. N. STEPHENS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘It is full of movement, and the movement 
is always buoyant.’—Scotsman. 


‘A stirring story with plenty of movement.’ 
—Black and White. 


R. N. Stephens. A GENTLEMAN 
PLAYER. By R. N. STEPHENS, 
Author of ‘An Enemy to the King.’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘A bright and spirited romance of adven- 

ture, full of movement and changing 
action.’— Scotsman. 


R. Hichens. BYEWAYS. By ROBERT 
HicHENS. Author of ‘Flames, etc.’ 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘ The work is undeniably that of a man of 
striking imagination.’—Dazly News. 


J. S. Fletcher. THE PATHS OF 
THE PRUDENT, By J.S. FLET- 
CHER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


J. B. Burton. IN THE DAY OF 
ADVERSITY. By J. BLOUNDELLE- 

| BuRTON. Second Edition. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 
| ‘Unusually interesting and full of highly 


dramatic situations. —Guardian. 

J. B. Burton. DENOUNCED. By 
J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 65. 

‘A fine, manly, spirited piece of work.’— 

World. 

J. B. Burton. THE CLASH OF 

ARMS. By J. BLOUNDELLE-BuUR- 


TON. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘A brave story—brave in deed, brave in 
word, brave in thought.’—S7. James's 
Gazette. 


J. B. Burton. ACROSS THE SALT 
SEAS. By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 


‘The very essence of the true romantic 
spirit. —T7 ruth. 
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W.C. Scully. THE WHITE HECA- 
TOMB. By W. C. ScuLLy, Author 
of ‘ Kafir Stories.’, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘Reveals a marvellously intimate under- 
staneine of the Kaffir mind.’—A/rican 
ritic. 


W. C. Scully. BETWEEN SUN 
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AND SAND. By W. C. SCULLY, 
Author of ‘The White Hecatomb.’ 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘The reader passes at once into the very 
atmosphere of the African desert: the 
inexpressible space and stillness swallow 
him up, and there is no world for him but 
that immeasurable waste.’—A theneum. 


OTHER SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. 


DANIEL WHYTE. By A. J. Daw- 
SON. 


THE CAPSINA. By E. F. BENSON. 


DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 
By E. F, BENSON. 


THE VINTAGE. By E. F. BENSon. 
Illustrated by G. P. JACoMB-Hoop. 

ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Mar- 
SHALL SAUNDERS, 

WILLOWBRAKE. By R. MurRRAY 
GILCHRIST. 


THINGS THAT HAVE HAP- 
PENED. By DOROTHEA GERARD. 


SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 
THE LADY’S -WALK. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 


LONE PINE: A ROMANCE OF 
MEXICAN LIFE. ye, 
TOWNSHEND. 

WILT THOUTHAVE “THIS 
WOMAN? By J. MACLAREN 
COBBAN. 


A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 
PERCY WHITE. 


SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. 
By W. PETT RIDGE. 


ADRIAN ROME, By E. DAWSON 
and A. Moore. 


Tit) BUILDERS: 
FLETCHER. 


By 


Le al pga 4 


GALLIA. 
DOWIE. 


THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 
By MENIE MuRIEL Dowie. 


A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. 
By JULIAN CORBETT. 


MISS ERIN. By M. E. FRANCIS. 


ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. ALAN 
BRODRICK. 


CORRAGEEN 
ORPEN. 

THE PLUNDER PIT. By J. KEIGH- 
LEY SNOWDEN. 

CROSS TRAILS. By VicTor WAITE, 
SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 
By Mrs. WALFORD. 
KIRKHAM’S FIND. 

GAUNT. 
DEADMAN'S. By MARY GAUNT. 
CAPTAIN JACOBUS: AROMANCE 


OF THE ROAD. By L. CoPE Corn- 
FORD. 


SONS OF ADVERSITY. By L. Cope 
CORNFORD. 


THE KING OF ALBERIA., 
LAURA DAINTREY. 


THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. 
By Mary A. OWEN. 


CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. 
By ELLEN F. PINSENT. 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK, 
MANVILLE FENN. 


By MENIE MURIEL 


IN 298.404 Sy Mrs, 


By MARY 


By 


By G. 
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UNDER SHADOW OF THE 
MISSION. By L. S. MCCHESNEY, 


THE SPECULATORS. By J.. F: 
BREWER. 


THE SPIRIT OF STORM. 
RONALD Ross, 


THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. 
CLIVE P. WOLLEY. 


A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. 
L. PATON. 


MISS ARMSTRONG'S AND 
OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. By 
JOHN DAVIDSON. 


DR. CONGALTON’S LEGACY. By 
HENRY JOHNSTON. 


TIME AND THE WOMAN. By 
RICHARD PRYCE, 


THIS MAN'S DOMINION. By the 
Author of ‘A High Little World.’ 


DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. 
B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 


By 


By 
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THE STONE DRAGON. By 
MURRAY GILCHRIST. 


A VICAR’S WIFE. 
DICKINSON. 

ELSA. By E. M‘QuUEEN GRAY. 

THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. 
HOOPER. 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 
By M. C. BALFouR. 

A SERIOUSCOMEDY. By HERBERT 
MORRAH, 

DHE: FALPREULY  -CERy: 
HERBERT MORRAH. 

IN: THE:GREAT DEEP. By J. A. 
BARRY. 


BIJLI, THE DANCER. By JAMES 
BLYTHE PATTON, 


By EVELYN 


By 


JOSIAH’S WIFE. By NORMA 
LORIMER. 
THE “ PHILANTHROPIST, By 


Lucy MAYNARD. 
VAUSSORE. By FRANCIS BRUNE. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVEL- | 


[ST. 
LYALL: 


A ‘SON OF THE STATE. | By W., 
PETT RIDGE. 


CEASE FIRE! By J. MACLAREN 
COBBAN. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A stirring Story of the Boer War of 1881, 
including the Siege of Potchefstrom and 
the Defeat of Majuba. 

‘ Brightly told and drawn with a strong and 
sure hand,’— St. James's Gazette. 

‘A capital novel.’—Scotsman. 

‘Fact and fiction are so deeply woven 
together that the book reads like a fas- 
cinating chapter of history. —PadZ Mali 
Gazette. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. By ERNEST 
GLANVILLE, 

A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 
By W. C. SCULLY. 

SUBJECT TO VANITY. By MAr- 
GARET BENSON. 


42nd thousand. By EDNA 


THESIGN OF THE SPIDER. fifth 
Edition. By BERTRAM MITFORD. 


THE MOVING FINGER. By MARy 
GAUNT. 


JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. PEARCE. 

THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. 
By ‘ VERA.’ 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esmé 
STUART. 

A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 
By CONSTANCE SMITH. 


THE SIN OF ANGELS. By EVELYN 
DICKINSON. 


AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. 
By X. L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN, 
By STANDISH O’GRADY. 


THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY 
WINGS. By ANGUS EVAN ABBOTT, 
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THE STAR GAZERS. By G. MAn-} A CAVALIER’S LADYE, By Mrs. 


VILLE FENN. 
THE POISON OF ASPS. 
ORTON PROWSE. 


THE QUIET MRS, FLEMING. By 
R. PRYCE. 


DISENCHANTMENT. ByF. MABEL 
ROBINSON. 


THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. 
By A. SHIELD. 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 
J. M. CoBBAN. 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR, 
W. E. Norris. 


By R. 


By 


DICKER. 

To 2P RO DAGA Lis. 
OLIPHANT. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By P. NEv- 
MANN. 

A MAN WITH BLACK EYE- 
LASHES. By H. A. KENNEDY. 

A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By 
S. GORDON. 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT. 
HANNAH LYNCH. 


TALES OF NORTHUMBRIA, By 
HOWARD PEASE. 


By Mrs. 


By 


HALF-CROWN NOVELS 
Crown 8vo. 
HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. MABEL | IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By 


ROBINSON. 


the Author of ‘Indian Idylis.’ 


THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By|MY STEWARDSHIP, By E. 


F, MABEL ROBINSON. 
MR. BUTLER’S WARD. By F. 
MABEL ROBINSON. 
ELIS CHILDREN. 
VILLE FENN. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. MAn- 
VILLE FENN. 
DISARMED. 

EDWARDS. 


By G. MAN- 


By M. BETHAM 


M ‘QUEEN GRAY. 
JACK’S FATHER. By .W. .E. 
NorRIS. 
A LOST ILLUSION. By LESLIE 
KEITH. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist. By E. LYNN LYNTON. 
Eleventh Edition. Post 8vo. 1s. 


The ovelist 


Messrs. METHUEN are making an interesting experiment which constitutes a 
fresh departure in publishing. They are issuing under the above general title 


a Monthly Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. 
of these Novels have never been published before. 
The first numbers of ‘THE NOVELIST’ are as 


the average Six Shilling Novel. 
follows :— 
I. DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. 
E. W. HORNUNG. 
Il. JENNIE BAXTER, JOURNA- 
LIST. ROBERT BARR. 


Ill. THE  INCA’S TREASURE. 
ERNEST GLANVILLE. 


IV.. A SON OF THE STATE. W. 
PETT RIDGE. 


V. FURZE BLOOM. 5S. BARING 
GOULD. 
VI. BUNTER'S CRUISE. C. 


GLEIG. 


Many 
Each Number is as long as 


Vilseeeles GAY DECEIVERS. 
ARTHUR MOORE. 

VIII. PRISONERS OF WAR. A. 
BoYSON WEEKES, 

JX. THEADVENTUREOF PRIN- 
CESS OY LUNIA, 2 irs oe sete 
WILLIAMSON. 

X, VELDT AND LAAGER: Tales 
ofthe Transvaal. E.S. VALEN- 
TINE. 

XI. THE NIGGER KNIGHTS. 
F, NORREYS CONNELL. 

XII. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. W. 
CLARK RUSSELL. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 


A Series of Books by well-known Authors, well illustrated. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 
THE ICELANDER’S SWORD. By | MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'’S VOY- 


S. BARING GOULD. 

TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND 
CHING. By EpiITH E. CUTHELL. 

TODDLEBEN’S HERO. By M. M. 
BLAKE. 

ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. 
By EDITH E. CUTHELL. 

THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. 
By Harry COLLINGWOOD. 


AGE. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
SYD BELTON: Or, The Boy who 
would not go to Sea. By G, MAN- 
VILLE FENN. 
THE WALLYPUG IN LONDON. 
By G. E. FARROw, 
ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUG 
LAND. ByG. E. FARROW. ‘5s. 


The Peacock Library 


A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors, handsomely bound, 
and well tllustrated, 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH 


THE RED GRANGE. Mrs. 


MOLESWORTH. 


THE SECRET OF MADAME DE 
MONLUC. By the Author of 
‘Mdle. Mori.’ 


OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. 
T. MEADE. 


By 


DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr. 


A GIRL.OF THE PEOPLE, — By 
Lie VEE ADE. 


HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. MEADE. 
2s. 6d, 


THE HONOURABLE MISS. By 
Ls Lee MEADE; 


University Extension Series 


A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for 


extension students and home-reading circles. 


Each volume is complete in 


itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and 


Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 


philosophic spirit. 


Crown 8vo. 


Price (with some exceptions) 2s. 6d. 


The following volumes are ready :— 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By H. DE B. GIBBINS, 
Litt.D., M.A., late Scholar of Wad- 
ham College, Oxon., Cobden Prize- 
man, Sixth Edition, Revised. With 
Maps and Plans. 335. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY, Py L. L. PRICE, 


M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 
Third Edition, 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An 
Inquiry into the Industrial Condi- 
tions of the Poor. By J. A. Hosson, 
M.A, JSourth Edition. 


“VICTORIAN POETS, By A, SHARP. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
J. E. Symes, M.A, 


PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. GRANGER, 
M.A. Second Edition. 


THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT 
LIFE: Lower Forms. By G. 
MASSEE. With Illustrations. 


AIR AND WATER. By V.B. LEWEs, 
M.A. Jllustrated. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By C, W. Kimmins, 
M.A. Jllustrated. 


THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 
LIFE. By V. P. SELLS, M.A. J/lus- 
trated. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
By H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By W. A. S. HEwIns, B.A. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The 
Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. PATTISON Muir, M.A. 
Illustrated. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY. | By Mic C 
PoTTER, M.A., F.L.S. Jlilustrated. 
35. 6d. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A 
Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
By R. A. GREGORY. With numerous 
Illustrations. 


METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Weather and Climate. By H. N. 
DICKSON, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met. Soc. 
Lllustrated, 


A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. By GEORGE J. BuRcH, 
M.A., F.R.S.. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 35. 


THE EARTH. An Introduction to 
Physiography. By EVAN SMALL, 
M.A. Jllustrated. 


INSECT LIFE. By F. W. THEO- 
BALD, M.A. Jllustrated. 


ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 


TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon,’M.A, 
ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN- 


MENT. By E. JENKS, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Law at University College, 
Liverpool. 


THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By 
G. L. DICKINSON, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 


Social Questions of To-day 


Edited by H. pz B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 


2s. 6a. 


A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial 
interest that are at the present moment foremost in the public mind. 
Each volume of the series is written by an author who is an acknowledged 
authority upon the subject with which he deals. 


The following Volumes of the Series are ready :— 


TRADE UNIONISM—NEW AND| THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVE- 


OLD. 
Edition. 


By G. HowELt. 


Second 


MENT TO-DAY. By G. J. HoLy- 
OAKE. Second Edition. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


MUTUAL THRIFT, By Rev. -J. 
FROME WILKINSON, M.A. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. 
A. Hoxsson, M.A. Fourth Edition. 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. 


By C. F. BASTABLE, M.A., Professor 
of Economics at Trinity College, 


Dublin. Second Edition. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. 
H. WILKINS, B.A. 

THE, RURAL, EXODUS. ; -By:;:P. 


ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


LAND NATIONALIZATION. 
HAROLD Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By H. DE B. GIBBINS, D.Litt., M.A., 
and R. A. HADFIELD, of the Hecla 
Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry 
into the Cure for Rural Depopulation, 
By H. E. MOoRE. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS. 
By J. STEPHEN JEANS. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. 
W. CooKE-TAYLOR, 


By 


By R. 


4I 


THE STATE AND ITS CHIEL- 
DREN. By GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 


WOMEN’S WORK. ByLaApby DILKE, 
Miss BULLEY, and Miss WHITLEY. 


SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. By M. KAUFMANN. 


THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 
INGCLASSES. By E. BOWMAKER. 


MODERN CIVILIZATION _ IN 
SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC — 
ASPECTS. By W. CUNNINGHAM, 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED, By J. A. Hopson, 
B.A, 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By 
ARTHUR SHERWELL, M.A. Second 
Edition. 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 
By CLEMENT EDWARDS. 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 
ISM. By Louisa TWINING. 

UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS. By W. REASON, 
M.A, 


Classical Translations 
Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


ZESCHYLUS — Agamemnon, Chée- 
phoroe, Eumenides. Translated by 
LEwIs CAMPBELL, LL.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. 55. 


CICERO—De Oratore I. Translated 
by E. N. P. Moor, M.A. 35. 6d, 


CICERO—Select Orations(Pro Milone, 
Pro Murena, Philippic 11., In Catili- 
nam). ‘Translated by H. E. D. 
BLAKISTON, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 55. 


CICERO—De Natura Deorum. Trans- 
lated by F. Brooxs, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
35. 6d, 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS. Translated 
by G. B. GARDINER, M.A, Crown 
8vo. 25. 6d. 


| HORACE: 


THE ODES AND 
EPODES. Translated by A. 
GOoDLEY, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 2s. 

LUCIAN—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, 
Icaro - Menippus, The Cock, The 
Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of 
Falsehood). Translated byoSe T. 
Irwin, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 35. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES — Electra and Ajax. 
Translated by E. D. A. MORSHEAD, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Win- 
chester. 25. 6d. 

TACITUS—Agricola and Germania. 
Translated by R. B. TOWNSHEND, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 25. 6d. 
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Orford Classical Terts, 


Messrs. METHUEN are about to publish in conjunction with the Clarendon 
Press a series of classical texts edited by competent scholars from the best Mss. 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIAE, Lizri 
I.-1V.. By H. STuArT JONES. 
Paper Covers, 35. Limp Cloth, 35. 6d. 


PLATONIS OPERA, Tom. 1. (TETRA- 
LOGIAE I.-II.) By J. BURNET. 
Paper Covers, 5s. Limp Cloth, 6s. 


EVeER BPA ReaD Ee opal 
NATVRA. By C. BAILEY. Pager 
Covers, 2s. 6d. Limp Cloth, 33. 


CORNELII TACITI OPERA MIN- 
ORA. By H. FURNEAUX. Pager 
Covers, 1s. 6d. Limp Cloth, 2s. 


AESCHYLI TRAGOEDIAE CUM 
FRAGMENTIS. By A. SIpGwick. 
Paper Covers, 3s. Limp Cloth, 3. 6d. 

APOLLONII RHODIT ARGONAU- 
TICA. By R. C. SEATON. Pager 
Covers, 2s. 6d. Limp Cloth, 35. 

ARISTOPHANIS | COMOEDIAE. 
Tom. 1. By F. W. HALL and W. 
M. GELDART. Paper Covers, 35. 
Limp Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

XENOPHONTIS OPERA. Tom. 1. 
(Historia Graeca). By E. C. MArR- 
CHANT, Paper Covers, 25, 6d. Aaa 
Cloth, 35. 


Educational Books 
CLASSICAL 


THE NICOMACHEAN' ETHICS 
OF ARISTOTLE. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by JOHN 
BURNET, M.A., Professor of Greek 
at St. Andrews. Demy 8vo. 155. 
net. 


This edition contains parallel passages from 
the Eudemian Ethics, printed under the 
text, and there is a full commentary, the 
main object of which is to interpret diffi- 
culties in the light of Aristotle’s own 
rules. 


‘ An edition which reflects every credit upon 
its author’s learning and critical acumen, 
and which cannot but prove heartily wel- 
come to all classes of Greek scholars.’ 

—Scotsuan. 

‘It forms a valuable addition to the existing 
literature on the subject.’ 

—Glasgow Herald. 

‘We must content ourselves with saying, in 
conclusion, that we have seldom, if ever, 
seen an edition of any classical author in 
which what is held in common with other 
commentators is so clearly and shortly 
put, and what is original is (with equal 


revity) of such value and interest. 
—FPilot. 


PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited with 
Introduction, Commentary, and 
Critical Notes by J. M‘Cosu, M.A. 
Fcap. 4to. 125. 6d. 


A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Selected 
by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., Fellow 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and Assis- 
tant Master at St. Paul’s School. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANS. 
LATION. By E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge; and A. M. Cook, M.A., late 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; 
Assistant Masters at St. Paul’s School. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

‘We know no book of this class better fitted 


for use in the higher forms of schools.’ — 
Guardian. 


TACITI AGRICOLA. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 
DAvis, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Weymouth College. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


TACITI GERMANIA. By the same 
Editor. Crown 8vo. 25. 


HERODOTUS: EASY SELEC- 
TIONS. With Vocabulary. ByA.C. 
LIDDELL, M.A. feap. 8vo0. 15. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYS- 
SEY. By E. D. STONE, M.A., late 
Assistant Master at Eton. cap, 8vo. 
1s. 6d, 


PLAULUS: THE, CAPTIVI. 
Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. 
FREESE, M.A., late Fellow of St. 


John’s, Cambridge. rs. 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES AGAINST! 
CONON AND CALLICLES. 


Edited with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by F. DARWIN SwirT, M.A. Feap. 


8vo. 25. 
EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCI-| 
DENCE. By S. E. WINBOLT, | 
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Assistant Master in Christ's Hospital. 
Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. 


An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the shorter Latin 
primer. 

NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN 
SYNTAX. ByG. BUCKLANDGREEN, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Edinburgh 
Academy, late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxon. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Notes and explanations on the chief diffi- 
culties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 


NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. A 
Course for Beginners. By G. Rop- 
WELL, B.A. With a Preface by 
WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden of 
Keble College. cap. 8vo0. 35. 6d. 


THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated by E. W. HUNTINGFORD, 
M.A., Professor of Classics in Trinity 
College, Toronto. Cv. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


GERMAN 
A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- {GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
MAR. By H. DE B. GIBBINS, D. Litt., SEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M.A., Headmaster at Kidderminster M‘QUEEN'- GRAY. Crown 8vo. 
Grammar School. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 2s, 6d. 
SCIENCE 


DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short 
Manual for the Use of Students. By 
Dr. ED. VON FREUDENREICH, Trans- 
lated by J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIs, 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised, 
Crown 8vo,. 25. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 
CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A. J/lus- 
trated, Cr, 8vo. 65, 


A text-book designed to cover the new 


Schedule issued by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 


A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXO- 
GASTRES. By GEORGE MASSEE, 
With 12 Coloured Plates. Royal 8vo. 
18s. met, 


‘A work much in advance of any book in 
the language treating of this group of 
organisms. Indispensable to every 
student of the Myxogastres.’—Wature. 
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ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS, By RE, 
STEPHENSON, of The Technical 
College, Bradford, and F.SuDDARDS, 
of The Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With 65 full-page plates. Demy 8vo. 
Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

‘ The book is very ably done, displaying an 
intimate knowledge of principles, good 


taste, and the faculty of clear exposi- 
tion.’— Yorkshire Post. 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. By J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., 
and V. A. MUNDELLA. With many 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

[ Méethuen's Science Primers. 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. In- 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


cluding Chemistry, Heat, Light, 
Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, As- 
tronomy, and Geology. By R. 


ELLIOTT STEEL, M.A., F.C.S. 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo0. 25. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY LIGHT. By R. E. 
STEEL. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By J. 
B. RUSSELL, B.Sc., Science Master 
at Burnley Grammar School. C7. 
8vo. IS. 


‘Acollection of useful, well-arranged notes.’ 
—School Guardian. 


Textbooks of Technology 
Edited by PROFESSORS GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 


HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. 
A. E. Woop. Jllustrated, Cr. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. 

‘Though primarily intended for students, 
Miss Wood’s dainty little manual may be 
consulted with advantage by any girls 
who want to make their own frocks. The 
directions are simple and clear, and the 
diagrams very helpful.’—Literature. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By 
F, C. WEBBER. With many Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘ An admirable elementary text-book on the 
subject.’— Buzlder. 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By 
SrpNEY H. WELLS. With 75 Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. Cr. 8vo. 35.6d. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS..'): By H. 


STROUD, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of 
Physics in the Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fully 
illustrated. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


MILLINERY, THEORETICAL, 
AND ° PRACTICAL. © By” Miss 
HILL, Registered Teacher to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 
With numerous Diagrams. Crown 
8v0. 25. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By W. FRENCH, M.A. Part I. 
With numerous diagrams. Crown 
8vo. 15. 6d. 


‘ An excellent and eminently practical little 
book.’—Schoolmaster. 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion 
to the History of England. By H. E. 
MALDEN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS 


RIGHTSAND DUTIES. ByH.E. 
MALDEN, M.A. 15, 6d. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC. By JOHNSON BARKER, 
B.A. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. By W. WILLIAMSON, 
M.A. Second Edition, Cr. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


A SHORT STORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Emma 5S. 
MELLOWS. Crown 8vo. 35, 6d. 


The history of English literature told in a 
simple style for young students. It is 
particularly rich in biographical detail, 
and contains a considerable number of 
illustrative extracts. 
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‘A lucid and well-arranged account of the 
growth of English literature.’ — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND 
ALGEBRA. By D. S. CALDER- 
woop, Headmaster of the Normal 
School, Edinburgh. In three packets 
of 4o, with Answers. 1s. Or in 
three Books, price 2d., 2d., and 3d. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM, By LEON 
DELBOS. Cvown 8vo, 
A theoretical and practical guide, for use 


in elementary schools and by the general 
reader. 


25. 


METHUEN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES 
Edited by H. pE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH 


PO VICTORIAY By 'H. DE’ B. 
GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. Third 
Edition, 2s. 


COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By H. DE B, GIBBINS, 
Litt.D., M.A. 15. 6d. 


THE ECONOMICS OF COM- 
MERCE. By H. DE B. GIBBINS, 
Hitt. DeeMViAse 1516ds 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E. BALLy, 
Master at the Manchester Grammar 
School. Second Edition. 2s. 


GERMAN COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E. BALLY. 
2s, 6d. 


A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. By S, E. BALLY. Second 
Edition. 2s. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with 
special reference to the British Em- 
pire. By L. W. LypDE, M.A. Second 


fidition. 25. 
A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. 
JAcKSON, M.A. Third Ed. 1s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 
F.G. TAYLOR, M.A. Zird Edition. 
1s. 6d. 


PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE. ByE. E. 
WHITFIELD, M.A. 2s. 


A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS AND 
BUSINESS. By H. Jones, 15. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK- 
KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 
By J. E.B.M‘ALLEN,M.A. C7. 8vo, 25, 


COMMERCIAL LAW. By W. 
DOUGLAS EDWARDS. 2s, 


WORKS BY A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 


INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on 
Elementary Accidence. Fourth 
Edition. Feap, 8vo. 15. 


FIRST LATIN LESSONS. 


Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
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FIRST LATIN READER. With 
Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin 
Primer and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition revised. 18mo0. ts. 6d. 


EASY SELECTIONS FROM 
CAESAR. Part 1. The Helvetian 
War. Second Edition. 18mo. Is. 


EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. 
Parti. The Kings of Rome. 18mo. 
Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 


EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Sixth 
Edition. Frcap, 8vo. 15. 6d. 


EXEMPLA LATINA. First Lessons 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Crown 8vo. Is. 


EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
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